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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 

Held  January  21,  1918. 

The  26th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at  8 p.  m.  January 
21st,  1918,  Mr.  Jos.  S.  Emerson  presiding. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on 
January  17,  1917,  were  read  and  approved. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  Minutes  the  reports  of  the 
Librarian,  Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Genealogical  Committee,  Printing  Committee  and  Li- 
brary Committee  were  read,  accepted  and  ordered  printed  in 
the  Annual  Report,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hole,  seconded  by 
Mr.  B.  Cartwright,  Jr. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Hole,  having  previously  consented  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  Society  for  1918,  then  reported  as  Chairman 
of  the  dominating  Committee  as  follows: 

For  President ....Mr.  S.  B.  Hole 

“ 1st  Vice-President Mrs.  W.  F.  Frear 

“ 2nd  Vice-President Mr.  W.  A.  Bowen 

“ 3rd  Vice-President Rev.  Leopold  Kroll 

“ Treasurer Mr.  Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr. 

“ Recording  Secretary Air.  LI.  M.  von  Holt 

u Corresponding  Secretary Mr.  W.  H.  Westervelt 

“ Librarian Miss  E.  I.  Allyn 

“ Additional  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers : 

Hon.  W.  L.  Whitney 
Mrs.  A.  G.  AI.  Robertson 
Air.  Percy  G.  H.  Beverill. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Hole  moved,  seconded  by  Air.  B.  Cartwright,  Jr., 
that  the  amount  of  income  from  the  Society’s  investments  be 
paid  to  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  as  usual.  Motion  carried. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Bryan,  First  Vice-President,  then  arrived  and 
was  asked  to  preside  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Frear,  Pres- 
ident. This  he  consented  to  do. 

Mr.  Jos.  S.  Emerson  then  read  his  paper  entitled  “Selec- 
tions from  a Kahuna’s  Kote  Book  of  Prayers”. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Dole  made  remarks  on  the  value  of  the 
paper  and  Mr.  Stokes  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
teaching  of  kahunaism. 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Andrews  then  read  a paper  written  by  Mr. 
George  R.  Carter  entitled  “Frank  Gruard,  Celebrated  Hawaii- 
an Indian  Scout”. 

Mr.  Ed  Towse  then  stated  that  he  knew  Frank  Gruard  per- 
sonally, that  he  was  a Polynesian  but  not  a Hawaiian.  Mr. 
Carter’s  paper  was  then  referred  back  to  the  writer  for  his 
decision  as  to  whether  he  wished  it  printed  or  not. 

Mr.  Westervelt  read  a paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Thos.  G. 
Thrum  entitled  “Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of 
Mr.  S.  M.  Kamakau,  Hawaiian  Historian”. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  there  being  about  50  mem- 
bers present  besides  a number  of  guests. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10  p.  m. 

Edgar  Henriques, 

Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Librarian 

To  the  Officers  and  Members 

of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Since  the  meeting  of  one  year  ago  a splendid  beginning 
has  been  made  in  caring  for  the  unbound  material  in  the 
library  of  the  Society.  This  has  been  done  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Carpenter  who  came  to  the  Library  of  Hawaii  in 
April  from  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission.  She  has 
given  six  weeks  to  the  work  thus  far,  and  has  sorted  and 
roughly  classified  all  the  loose  material,  which  included  period- 
icals and  newspapers,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  manuscripts,  &c. 
One  copy  of  each  was  laid  aside  for  filing,  and  duplicates  were 
placed  separately. 

In  this  collection  it  was  found  that  there  were  many  in- 
complete files,  and  some  material  that  it  did  not  seem  expe- 
dient to  include  in  the  collection  of  the  Society.  Lists  of  these 
items  were  made  and  submitted  with  a report  to  the  Board 
of  Governors,  and  recommendations  made  as  to  their  final 
disposition.  Miss  Carpenter’s  suggestions  were  for  the  most 
part  approved,  and  the  disposition  of  the  material  has  been 
begun  accordingly. 

About  100  volumes  of  complete  files  are  now  ready  for 
binding.  The  next  important  work  will  be  the  classifying, 
cataloging  and  filing  of  pamphlet  material  together  with  let- 
ters and  other  manuscript,  and  a systematic  effort  to  fill  out 
incomplete  files.  When  completed,  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
arrange  for  keeping  the  wTork  constantly  up  to  date.  It  would 
greatly  increase  the  interest  in  the  library  of  the  Historical 
Society  and  enhance  its  value  to  the  community  and  to  the 
reference  department  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  if  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  were  kept  open  for  two  or  more  hours  each  day, 
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and  for  some  time  there  would  be  sufficient  to  occupy  one  per- 
son during  those  hours. 

An  inventory  of  the  books  just  taken  shows  only  one  vol- 
ume missing  since  the  inventory  in  1915.  This  is  a copy  of 
Twombly’s  Hawaii  and  Its  People. 

The  additions  this  year  were  the  following: 

Executive  orders  and  proclamations  issued  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  1913. 

Hatural  History  of  Hawaii  by  W.  A.  Bryan.  1915. 

Men  of  Hawaii  ed.  by  J.  W.  Siddall.  1917.  Presented  by 
G.  R.  Castle. 

Around  the  poi-bowl  and  Legend  of  Paao  by  W.  D.  Wester- 
velt.  1913. 

Hawaiian  legends  of  volcanoes  by  W.  I).  Westervelt. 

The  psalms  in  plain  Cree.  1905. 

My  children’s  ancestors  by  Bev.  B.  T.  Cross.  1913. 

Annals  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  v.  25.  1864. 

A captive  in  Patagonia  by  B.  F.  Bourne.  1853. 

Pele  and  Hiiaka;  a myth  of  Hawaii  by  H.  B.  Emerson. 
1915.  Presented  by  Mrs.  Emerson. 

Hew  Zealand  Official  Year  Book.  1915-16.  2v. 

Proceedings  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  1912-16. 
4v. 

Missionary  Herald.  1840-60;  1886-88.  16v. 

The  Friend.  1878 ; 1881-82.  2v. 

Paradise  of  the  Pacific.  1909-10;  1911-12;  1913-14.  3v. 

Hew  and  complete  edition  Voyages  and  travels  by  J.  H. 
Moore.  2v. 

Modern,  authentic  and  complete  system  of  universal  geography 
by  Bev.  Thomas  Bankes.  Bond.  n.d. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  last  report  twelve  new  mem- 
bers have  been  admitted,  one  has  resigned,  one  has  been  with- 
drawn, and  seven  have  died.  The  membership  is  172. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edna  I.  Aleyn, 

Librarian. 


Treasurer’s  Report 


1917  RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  1916 .$  237.87 

Membership  dues 319.00 

Sale  of  Reports 11.50 

Interest  on  McBryde  Bonds 100.00  $ 668.37 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  to  Treasurer,  Library  of  Hawaii.... $ 118.60 

Postage  25.90 

Collector  17.40 

Publishing  Annual  Report 168.28 

Publishing  Reprint  ~No.  2 72.80 

Book  purchases 14.00 

Typewriting  for  Secretary  and  Printing 

Committee  23.40 

Lecture  expenses  7.97 

Printing,  miscellaneous 4.50 

Stationery  34.25 


$ 487.10 

Cash  deposited  in  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Ltd.  181.27  $ 668.37 
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ASSETS. 

Ain’t  in  Bishop  & Co.’s  Savings  Bank..$  499.08 
$2000.00  McBryde  Sugar  Co.  Bonds  5% 

(Now  in  safe  keeping  with  the  Bank 

of  Hawaii,  Ltd.) 2,000.00 

Cash  on  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  Ha- 
waii, Ltd 181.27 


$2,680.35 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr., 

Treasurer. 


Jan.  21,  1918,  Audited  and  found  correct, 


A.  C.  O.  Linnemann. 
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Corresponding  Secretary’s  Report 


In  these  days  of  war — and  the  demands  upon  time, 
thought  and  money,  there  is  not  very  much  effort  along  lines 
of  historic  research.  Our  chief  interest  is  in  two  incidents 
connected  with  New  Zealand. 

Hon.  G.  Mitch elson,  for  many  years  member  of  the  New 
Zealand  cabinet,  paid  a visit  to  these  islands  during  the  past 
summer.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  racial  unity  of 
the  natives  of  Hawaii  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  He 
was  here  at  the  time  when  we  were  considering  the  benefits 
of  our  volcano  research  work,  and  after  full  discussion  felt 
so  strongly  the  need  of  such  efforts  in  New  Zealand  that  he  has 
already  interested  their  Premier  and  opened  the  way  for  us 
to  render  them  assistance  in  starting  observatories  like  ours 
after  the  great  war  is  over. 

Hon.  S.  Percy  Smith,  probably  the  best  Polynesian  scholar 
in  the  world,  in  reviewing  my  book  Hawaiian  Legends  of  Vol- 
canoes called  attention  to  the  word  Kua-i-helani  which  is  one 
of  the  names  of  the  ancient  home  of  the  Hawaiians — and  was 
here  frequently  written  Kuai-he-lani.  This  among  the  Ha- 
waiians was  an  indefinable  name  of  some  mysterious  ancient 
place.  Mr.  Smith  says,  “May  we  suggest  that  Kuai-he-lani 
should  be  Kua-i-Helani,  or  as  we  express  it  in  Southern  Poly- 
nesia Tua-i-Herangi — the  latter  name  being  one  for  a locality 
in  the  original  Fatherland  of  the  race  and  the  expression 
should  mean  “Beyond  at  Herangi.”  He  also  calls  attention 
to  the  New  Zealand  name  Para-whenua-mea  which  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  one  of  the  full  names  for  Pele  i.  e.  Pele- 
honua-mea.  He  says  also  Pele  is  known  as  Pere  among  the 
Tahitians  and  Paumotuans. 

A correspondent  writing  from  Fiji  to  the  librarian  of  the 
Bishop  Museum  suggests  very  plausibly  that  our  aloha  which  is 
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aroha  or  kalofa,  etc.,  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia  might  come 
from  the  Hebrew  name  of  God,  Elohim.  Aloha  oe  would  be 
“God  to  you”  or  “God  bless  you”  or  “God  be  with  you.” 
There  are  other  similarities  to  the  Hebrew  in  the  Hawaiian 
e.  g.,  Hoo  is  the  sign  of  the  causative  verb  with  exactly  the 
same  usage  from  most  ancient  times,  even  to  the  present  day 
in  both  languages.  Hoo-hana  i keia  mea  means  “Make  anyone 
do  this  thing.”  Many  points  in  the  comparative  study  of  the 
dialects  and  legends  of  Polynesia  and  those  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  the  world  may  well  demand  the  attention  of  students 
of  history. 

Respectfully, 

W.  D.  Westerveet, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Recording  Secretary’s  Report 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  Secretary  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the  unusual 
number  of  meetings  of  the  Society  held  during  the  past  year. 
Papers  were  read  on  the  following  subjects: 

February  13th: 

Notes  Regarding  Kamehameha  I (by  Edgar  Henriques). 
Circumstances  Leading  Up  to  the  Death  of  Capt.  Cook 
(by  Mr.  J.  W.  Walron). 

The  Abolishing  of  the  Tabu  (by  Hon.  S.  B.  Dole). 
February  27th: 

Illustrated  lecture,  entitled  New  Lights  on  Sir  Francis 
Drake  (by  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall). 

March  27th: 

Lecture  on  Ancient  Egyptian  Mechanical  Science  (by 
Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce). 

April  23rd: 

A lecture  and  exhibition  of  rare  old  books;  descriptive  of 
early  printing  and  illumination  (by  Mr.  John  Howell). 

These  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  great  interest 
shown. 

If  our  membership  was  larger  we  would  be  able  to  have 
more  of  these  lectures  and  print  in  our  annual  report  more 
original  research  work.  Our  annual  report  has  not  grown  in 
size  in  any  appreciable  degree  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edgar  Henriques, 

Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Genealogical  Committee 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I present  herewith  the  Report  of  the  Genealogical  Com- 
mittee. While  the  Committee  has  not  met  as  a whole  during 
the  year  several  of  the  Members  have  held  informal  meetings. 
We  have  been  able  to  obtain  what  we  consider  a complete  list 
of  the  descendants  of  John  Davis,  a Welshman  and  nephew  to 
the  famous  Isaac  Davis.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  any  of  the  dates  of  birth,  marriage  or  death  of  the 
individuals  hut  we  hope  that  by  printing  this  incomplete 
genealogy,  at  least  as  far  as  much  interesting  data  goes,  it 
may  come  into  the  hands  of  some  one  of  the  descendants  of 
John  Davis  who  will  be  willing  to  assist  us  in  completing  this 
genealogy.  This  Davis  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  foreign 
families  in  Hawaii.  We  have  also  been  very  fortunate  in 
obtaining  much  interesting  data  of  a genealogical  nature  per- 
taining to  the  descendants  of  John  Harbottle  who  arrived  in 
Hawaii  about  1791.  These  notes,  however,  are  very  incom- 
plete and  your  committee  will  welcome  the  assistance  of  anyone 
who  can  help  them  with  data  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  publish 
a genealogy  of  this  famous  man’s  descendants. 

There  are  many  old  families  in  the  islands  who  have  their 
genealogies  in  manuscript  and  we  hope  that  some  of  them  will 
be  generous  enough  to  allow  us  to  have  copies  of  their  manu- 
scripts printed.  In  this  way  the  genealogies  can  he  perma- 
nently kept. 

Respectfully, 

Edgar  IIenriques, 

Chairman  of  the  Genealogical  Committee. 
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Report  of  the  Printing  Committee 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Printing  Committee  for  the  past  year 
I heg  to  report  that  we  have  had  printed  the  Annual  Report  for 
1916  and  “The  Death  of  Captain  Cook”  by  David  Samwell, 
Surgeon  of  the  Discovery,  the  latter  being  Reprint  Ro.  2. 

Quite  a number  of  our  members  have  expressed  their  satis- 
faction on  receiving  Reprint  Ho.  2 and  have  stated  that  they 
hoped  our  Society  would  continue  to  get  out  these  Reprints, 
as  they  were  extremely  interesting  and  valuable. 

I have  seen  Mr.  L.  A.  Thurston  several  times  with  a view 
to  making  some  arrangement  whereby  our  reprints  could  first 
he  run  in  the  Advertiser  and  then  copies  struck  off  in  pamphlet 
form  for  our  Society,  at  cost  price.  An  arrangement  of  this 
sort  would  he  a great  financial  saving  to  the  Society,  and  is 
well  worth  further  investigation. 

The  idea  of  getting  out  the  Reprints  is  that  they  can  event- 
ually be  bound  together  and  indexed  and  he  a very  valuable 
Hawaiian  reference  library. 

Respectfully, 

Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Printing  Committee. 
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Report  of  the  Library  Committee 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

No  meeting  of  the  entire  Committee  has  been  held  during 
the  year.  Nevertheless  informally  the  work  accomplished  has 
been  considerable.  Miss  Carpenter  under  the  care  of  our 
librarian  has  recatalogued  the  library  and  has  set  apart  the 
items  which  are  sufficiently  complete  to  be  bound.  Some  dupli- 
cates have  been  given  the  Archives  and  the  Bishop  Museum 
libraries.  Some  very  valuable  volumes  of  the  Kuokoa  have 
been  secured  by  Miss  Carpenter  for  the  Historical  Society  from 
the  Archives.  A list  has  been  made  out  of  books  needed  in  our 
library,  to  be  purchased  when  sufficient  funds  are  on  hand.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  some  arrangement  with 
the  Honolulu  Library  Board  of  Managers  can  be  made  so  that 
the  Historical  Society  Library  can  be  open  for  use  regularly 
certain  hours  every  week. 

Respectfully, 

W.  D.  Westervelt, 

Chairman. 


KAOHIMAUNU  Photo  by  C.  Hedemann 
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Sele&ions  From  a Kahuna’s  Book 
of  Prayers 

by  J.  S.  Emerson. 


The  ancient  Hawaiians  were  a very  religions  people. 
Almost  every  important  undertaking  was  accompanied  by 
prayer.  These  prayers  were  addressed  to  a great  number 
and  diversity  of  gods  and  covered  a wide  range  of  subjects. 
In  the  limited  time  allotted  to  this  paper  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  than  a few  of  the  many  prayers  in  my  possession. 
I will  therefore  confine  my  attention  chiefly  to  those  relating 
,to  one  particular  branch  of  the  subject,  namely,  seeking  to 
cause  the  death  of  a person  or  asking  protection  against  such 
a practice  by  others.  The  kahuna,  or  witch-doctor,  has  been 
a tremendous  power  in  this  land.  Praying  to  death  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a potent  agent  in  swelling  the  mortality 
list  in  the  past,  and  has  not  yet  ceased  to  act  with  its  blighting 
influence  on  people  so  long  subject  to  its  deadly  power. 

I cannot  do  better  than  to  begin  with  a prayer  which  enu- 
merates some  eleven  different  methods  of  causing  death  by 
kahunaism.  This  prayer,  secured  for  me  by  the  late  Rev. 
J.  B.  Bicknell,  is  addressed  to  Run,  a god  whose  dwelling 
place  is  the  projecting  and  inaccessible  ledges  on  the  precipi- 
tous mountain  sides.  The  word  “nun”  is  found  in  composition 
in  the  familiar  local  name  Ruu-anu.  This  is  a prayer  for 
protection  against  the  machinations  of  any  one  seeking  the  death 
or  serious  injury  of  a person  by  any  of  the  various  methods 
employed  in  the  black  art.  The  prayer  appeals  to  ETuu  on 
the  ground  of  his  ubiquity.  Whatever  such  plotting  may  be 
and  wherever  carried  on,  “Go  thou  thither  to  deliver  us,”  is 
the  burden  of  this  litany. 

For  the  clearer  understanding  of  what  follows  it  seems  best 
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at  this  point  to  explain  the  terms  used  in  designating  the 
eleven  forms  of  the  black  art  referred  to  in  this  prayer: 

1 —  “KA  AKAAKA,”  the  general  name  of  any  prayer  to 
cause  the  death  of  a person  by  sorcery. 

2 —  “KA  PULE  KUKI,”  the  prayer  with  burning,  so 
called  because  it  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  burning  of 
certain  articles  in  a fire.  This  will  be  treated  more  at  length 
in  another  portion  of  this  paper. 

3 —  “KA  HOOPPOPPO,”  a more  simple  form  of  the  black 
art,  practiced  only  on  a sandy  beach  by  the  sea  shore.  A rude 
diagram,  suggesting  that  used  in  the  game  of  hop-scotch,  is 
marked  out  on  the  sand.  In  the  upper  section  is  arranged  a 
little  pile  of  small  pebbles,  in  which  is  placed  a stone,  tied  to 
one  end  of  a pohuehue  or  ipomoea  vine,  readily  obtained  from 
the  vicinity.  The  person  officiating  in  the  ceremony  takes  the 
other  end  of  the  vine  in  his  hand,  hops  through  the  successive 
sections  of  the  diagram  and  wades  into  the  sea,  still  holding 
on  to  the  vine.  As  soon  as  the  sea  reaches  the  middle  of  his 
body  he  repeats  the  formula,  “Aole,  aole  i pau  ku’u  loa,”  My 
stature  is  not  yet  entirely  submerged.  This  he  continues  to  re- 
peat until  the  water  covers  his  head  and  chokes  his  voice. 
This  is  supposed  to  symbolize  the  approaching  death  of  the 
victim. 

I — “KA  LAWE  MAUKU.”  The  maunu,  or  article  taken 
from  the  intended  victim  to  be  used  in  the  incantations  to  cause 
his  death,  must  be  burned  in  a fire  of  akia  (Wikstroemia),  for 
three  nights  in  succession.  On  the  last  of  these  nights,  which 
should  be  that  of  “Kaloa-pau,”  the  26th  night  of  the  lunar 
month,  the  ashes  are  carried  to  the  sea  and  thrown  in.  This 
ceremony  is  called  “ka  lawe  maunu’7,  the  carrying  of  the 
maunu.  The  death  of  the  victim  is  expected  to  follow  in  from 
two  to  four  days. 

5 — “KA  HOOUKAUKA,”  the  sending,  that  is  of  a mes- 
senger of  death,  into  a person.  This  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  prayer  used  for  that  object. 
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G — “KA  APO-LEO,”  voice-catching,  the  art  of  catching 
and  destroying  the  voice  of  a person. 

1 — “KA  PO’I  ITHAHE,”  spirit-catching,  the  art  of  catch- 
ing one  of  the  two  spirits  of  a person  and  shutting  it  up  in  a 
drinking  gonrd  for  ransom,  or,  more  generally,  to  he  crushed 
in  the  fist  of  the  kahuna  and  eaten  at  once  by  him  and  his 
client.  This  is  usually  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
when  sleep  releases  one  of  the  two  spirits  of  every  individual, 
and  it  begins  to  wander  at  large  in  dreamland.  With  the 
death  of  this  spirit,  the  death  of  the  other,  as  well  as  the  body 
of  the  victim,  may  be  looked  for  not  long  after. 

8 —  “KE  KAUOHA,”  the  command.  A person  fearing 

that  some  particular  thing  is  liable  to  injury  or  theft,  utters 
a prayer  somewhat  as  follows : “O  ye  sun  and  moon,  O ye 

stars  of  heaven,  O ye  winds  of  the  gods,  and  thou,  o Uli,  guard 
ye  this  article.  If  anyone  disturbs  it,  bite  his  hand.’7  This 
prayer  is  the  “kauoha,”  or  command,  given  to  the  above  pow- 
ers who,  in  the  old  Hawaiian  system,  were  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a sort  of  petty  police  force  to  watch  for  and  spy  upon 
any  who  might  make  too  free  with  little  things  belonging  to 
another.  When  we  consider  that  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  has  occupied  so  important  a place  among  other  nations, 
it  seems  most  extraordinary  that  among  the  Hawaiians  they 
were  treated  with  so  little  respect,  and  were  addressed  as  fit 
only  to  be  commanded  to  do  the  work  of  inferior  policemen,  or 
watch  dogs. 

9 —  “KA  CXNT,”  the  writhing,  a form  of  anaana,,  in  which 
the  kahuna  makes  his  body  writhe  like  an  eel  and  thus  starts 
an  influence  which  causes  his  victim  to  writhe  in  pain. 

10 —  “HA  KAHA  PE’A,”  the  crossed  lines,  a form  of 
anaana  in  which  the  kahuna  marks  two  lines  crossing  each 
other  on  the  ground,  utters  a prayer  and  runs  away.  The 
person  who  steps  on  these  lines  will  have  a sprained  ankle,  a 
sore,  or  some  other  serious  trouble  with  his  foot  or  leg. 
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11 — “KA  HOUPUUPU,”  giving  false  alarms  so  as  to 
secure  a person’s  death.  To  do  this,  the  kahuna,  on  meeting 
an  acquaintance,  enters  into  conversation  with  him,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  suddenly  breaks  out  with  the  exclamation, 
“Auwe!  o (mea)  keia.”  Hullo!  here  is  (blank),  giving  the 
name  of  his  intended  victim.  With  systematic  planning  he 
continues  this  sort  of  work  with  many  whom,  he  meets.  In 
due  time  it  is  reported  by  one  after  another  to  the  victim 
that  he  was  seen  at  these  various  places.  At  first  he  declares 
that  he  wTas  not  there  to  be  seen  by  the  kahuna,  hut  at  length 
the  suspicion  that  it  must  have  been  his  wraith  that  really  did 
thus  appear  grows  to  he  a terrifying  conviction  on  his  part 
which  leads  to  serious  illness,  if  not  actual  death.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  prayer: 

HE  PULE  KA’LA. 

la  oe,  e Huu,  ikaika,  e Huu. 

Halo,  e ISTuu ; 

Iluna,  e Huu; 

I ka  lewa,  e Huu; 

I ka  papa-ku,  e Huu; 

I ka  pilipili,  e Huu; 

E Huu,  i na  wahi  a pau 

I kahi  i waiho  ai  o na  hua-olelo  ino  a pau, 

Ka  anaana,  ilaila  oe,  e Huu; 

I ka  pule  kuni,  ilaila  oe,  e Huu; 

I ka  hoopi’opi’o,  ilaila  oe,  e Huu; 

I ka  lawe  maunu,  ilaila  oe,  e Huu ; 

I ka  hoounauna,  ilaila  oe,  e Huu; 

I ka  apo-leo,  ilaila  oe,  e Huu; 

I ke  po’i-uhane,  ilaila  oe,  e Huu; 

Ke  kauoha,  ilaila  oe,  e Huu; 

I ka  oni,  ilaila  oe,  e Huu; 

I na  kaha-pe’a,  ilaila  oe,  e Huu; 

I ka  houpuupu,  ilaila  oe,  e Huu; 

A make  no  ka  lele  mua  ia  Huu. 
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Elieli  kapu,  elieli  noa. 

Amama,  ua  noa. 

A PRAYER  FOR  PROTECTION. 

To  thee,  .0  Nun,  O Nuu,  be  strong. 

Downward,  O Nuu; 

Upward,  O Nuu ; 

To  the  region  of  the  floating  clonds,  0 Nuu ; 

To  the  solid  ground,  0 Nnu; 

To  the  steep  sides  of  precipices,  0 Nuu; 

To  all  places  whither  the  words  of  cursing  have  been  carried, 
The  “anaana,”  thither  go  thou,  O Nuu,  to  deliver  us : 

To  the  prayer  with  burning,  thither  go  thou,  O Nuu; 

To  the  black  art  of  the  seashore,  thither  go  thou,  O Nuu; 

To  the  carrying  of  the  “maunu,”  thither  go  thou,  O Nuu; 

To  the  sending  forth  of  a messenger  of  death,  thither  go  thou, 
O Nuu; 

To  voice-snatching,  thither  go  thou,  O Nuu; 

To  spirit-grabbing,  thither  go  thou,  O Nuu; 

To  the  command  to  spy  and  bite,  thither  go  thou,  O Nuu; 

To  the  writhing  incantation,  thither  go  thou,  O Nuu; 

To  the  magic  crosses,  thither  go  thou,  O Nuu; 

To  the  false  alarms  inspiring  fear,  thither  go  thou,  O Nuu,  to 
deliver  us; 

Till  the  first  fleeing  culprit  is  destroyed  by  thee,  0 Nuu. 
Finished — the  tabu.  Finished— It  is  free. 

The  tabu  is  lifted,  removed. 

The  following  “pule  anaana,”  obtained  from  Kaukeanu  of 
Kohala,  Hawaii,  Dec.  19,  1892,  is  addressed  by  a professional 
“kahuna  anaana”  to  Uli,  the  goddess  of  ceremonial  observance. 
She  is  the  chief  of  those  gods  invoked  in  prayers  of  this  class 
and  her  name  must  always  appear  to  make  the  prayer  regular 
and  complete.  The  “akua-kii”  referred  to  is  a nameless  god 
whose  image  was  placed  in  a “heiau  poo  kanaka,”  one  where 
human  sacrifices  were  offered.  Wakea  and  his  wife,  Papa,  are 
usually  represented  as  occupying  a place  on  the  “papa  ku,”  or 
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solid  ground;  but  when  Wakea  was  sent  on  errands  of  death, 
he  descended,  as  in  this  prayer,  deeper  even  than  the  abode 
of  Milu,  in  the  lower  world.  On  such  occasions  Wakea  became 
an  “akua  hoounauna,”  one  who  was  sent  into  the  body  of  a 
person  to  destroy  it,  which  was  never  true  of  Papa. 

The  attitude  of  a “kahuna  anaana”  in  prayer  is  on  his 
hands  and  knees  with  his  face  near  the  ground.  This  may 
be  seen,  true  to  life,  at  the  Bishop  Museum,  in  the  person  of 
old  Kaohimaunu,  formerly  a kahuna  of  this  class.  My  broth- 
er, Dr.  1ST.  B.  Emerson,  got  him  to  pose  in  this  position  for  his 
photograph,  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Hedemann.  The  result  was  so 
successful  that  he  was  persuaded  to  again  assume  the  same 
attitude  for  the  life-sized  figure  by  Allan  Hutchinson  in  the 
Bishop  Museum.  The  prayer  must  be  delivered  in  one  uninter- 
rupted breath.  Should  the  kahuna  stop  to  take  breath  before 
the  completion  of  the  prayer,  or  should  the  silence  about  him 
be  broken  by  any  other  human  voice  or  sound  produced  by  an 
animal,  the  prayer  would  be  declared  a failure,  and  it  might 
go  hard  with  the  person  or  thing  that  caused  the  interruption. 
The  concluding  words,  “Amama,  ua  noa.  Lele  wale  aku  la/7 
may  be  thus  paraphrased.  The  solemn  hush  is  over.  We  are 
now  freed  from  the  awful  restraint  of  enforced  silence.  The 
prayer,  like  a well-directed  arrow,  takes  • its  flight  straight  for 
the  bull’s  eye. 

HE  PULE  AHA  AH  A. 

E Uli,  e akua-kii, 

Hahu’a  ma  ka  puu  ma  kahi  haiki, 

I pau  pu  me  ke  a iwaho, 

Eia  mai  ka  makana, 

He  kanaka, 

He  i’a  wawae  loloa. 

Ke  iho  aku  la  ilalo, 

I o Milu  la, 
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Halo  aku  i o Wakea  la. 

Amama,  ua  noa. 

Lele  wale  aku  la. 

A PEAYEE  TO  CAESE  THE  DEATH  OE  A PEESOH 
BY  SOECEEY. 

O Eli,  and  thou,  image  of  a nameless  god, 

Bite  his  throat  where  it  is  slender; 

Destroy  it  and  wrench  out  the  jawbone. 

Here  is  thy  gift,  a man, 

A long  legged  fish. 

He  descends, 

He  goes  down  to  Milu, 

And  yet  deeper,  down  to  Wakea. 

The  hush  is  ended.  It  is  free. 

The  prayer  takes  its  flight. 

THE  “KAHUHA  KEHI.” 

When  a person  dies  under  suspicious  circumstances,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  one  of  his  family,  or  a near  relative,  to  con- 
sult a “kahuna  kuni”  to  determine  the  cause  of  his  death. 
There  are  five  classes  of  “kahuna  kuni,”  characterized  by  the 
number  of  pebbles  (iliili)  used  in  their  incantations.  These 
numbers  are  25,  28,  36  and  42  respectively.  These  iliili  are 
carefully  kept  by  the  kahuna  wrapped  up  in  a “kapa  kahuna,” 
such  as  the  “ouholowai,”  “ekahaloa,”  “puakai”  and  others,  in 
a place  of  safety  where  they  will  not  become  ceremonially 
defiled  (haumia).  Generally  they  are  put  in  a coconut  shell 
(puniu),  or  gourd  (hokeo),  and  suspended  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  for  if  they  were  put  in  a trunk  it  would  defile  them 
for  any  one  to  sit  on  the  trunk.  The  kahuna  takes  the  iliili 
and  kapa  out  of  the  hokeo  or  puniu,  which  he  leaves  behind 
and  goes  to  the  house  where  the  sick  person  or  corpse  is.  He 
places  the  iliili  on  a clean  new  mat,  covers  them  with  the  kapa 
and  offers  a prayer  to  Eli,  stating  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
asking  Eli  to  take  vengeance  on  the  guilty  person  who  caused 
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the  death  or  sickness  of  the  victim.  He  then  takes  something;, 
known  as  a “maunu,”  from  the  person  of  the  deceased,  a lock 
of  hair,  a tooth,  a pairing  of  linger  nail,  or  some  vomit  or  other 
excreta,  positively  assuring  his  client  that  during  one  of  the 
following  nights,  namely  “Ku-kahi,”  “Ku-lua,”  “Ku-kolu,” 
or  “Ku-pau,”  that  is  either  the  3d,  4th,  5th  or  6th  night  of 
the  lunar  month,  wh'en  the  moon  is  in  the  west ; or  during 
one  of  the  following  nights,  namely:  “Kaloa-ku-kahi,”  “Ka- 

loa-ku-lua”  or  “Kaloa-pau,”  that  is  either  the  24th,  25th  or 
26th  night  of  the  month,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  east,  the 
guilty  one  would  die.  The  class  of  kahunas  using  42  pebbles 
have  an  advantage  over  those  using  a lesser  number,  from  the 
fact  that  their  iliili  cause  death  on  the  night  known  as  “Kane,” 
the  27tli  of  the  month;  and  that  of  “Lono,”  the  28th  of  the 
month,  in  addition  to  the  seven  nights  mentioned  above.  On 
leaving  his  client  the  kahuna  takes  the  “maunu,”  secured  from 
the  deceased,  as  already  described,  and  hides  it  in  the  water 
that  his  victim  is  to  drink,  in  his  food,  in  his  pipe,  with  his 
tobacco,  or  buried  in  the  road  where  his  victim  will  travel. 
This  is  followed  by  a “pule  anaana,”  or  prayer,  addressed  to 
Uli,  Kane,  Kanaloa,  Pele  or  Kamohoalii,  in  which  the  death 
of  the  victim  is  invoked  in  a horrible,  sometimes  in  a blood- 
curdling fashion.  The  kahuna’s  fee  is  paid,  either  wholly  or  in 
part  in  advance,  and  must  be  nothing  less  than  fifty  dollars. 
Sometimes  much  larger  fees  are  paid ; even  as  high  as  three 
hundred  dollars. 

The  following  very  remarkable  prayer  was  given  to  me  by 
the  late  Kev.  S.  E.  Bishop,  March  15,  1892.  It  was  reduced 
to  writing  by  his  mother,  who  died  in  the  year  1828,  and  the 
original  manuscript,  now  in  my  possession,  is  in  her  hand- 
writing. It  is  a prayer  by  a “kahuna  kuni,”  addressed  to  Pele, 
who  is  his  “aumakua,”  or  ancestral  god.  Its  object  is  to 
destroy  the  evil-doer,  the  rival  kahuna,  who  by  his  black  art 
has  caused  the  death  of  a well-known  person  by  whom,  it  is 
claimed,  no  offence  justifying  such  a fate  has  been  committed. 
“Slain  by  a god,”  the  prayer  says,  yet  the  punishment  falls 
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on  the  kahuna  who  was  the  party  responsible  for  inciting  the 
god  to  commit  the  murder.  This  god  had  no  option  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  simply  had  to  obey  the  command  of  his  master,  the 
kahuna. 

In  all  prayers  to  Pele  the  closing  formulae,  “Amama,  ua 
noa,”  etc.,  or  “Elieli  kapu,”  etc.,  are  omitted  for  the  reason 
that  she  can  be  addressed  in  prayer  only  by  those  related  to 
her,  for  whom  she  thus  becomes  an  “aumakua.”  The  “kuni” 
prayer  is  only  used  after  the  “kuni”  lire  is  lighted  which  must 
be  made  of  uhaloa  wood.  Upon  it  is  thrown  some  “pupu-awa” 
and  “opihi-awa,”  and,  inclosed  in  a wrapping  of  ki  leaves,  are 
put  some  “pupu  makaloa,”  “kua-paa,”  “limu-kala”  and  “kalo- 
lau-loa,”  which  are  roasted  in  the  lire  as  a preliminary  to  the 
prayer.  This  ceremony  is  limited  to  no  particular  night.  It 
may  even  be  performed  in  the  daytime.  The  word  “Ku,”  to 
stand,  is  applied  to  any  dry  land  where  one  may  stand,  and 
thus  becomes  an  appellation  of  Pele,  who  made  the  dry  land. 
This  name  for  Pele  should  not  be  confused  with  that  of  Ku, 
one  of  the  four  principal  gods. 

Holani  is  the  god  of  agriculture.  “Ku  a Holani,”  stand 
as  Holani,  ig  an  ancient  expression  meaning  stand  firm. 

Hamoea  is  the  principal  goddess  of  those  who  practice 
the  art  of  massage.  Her  duty,  like  that  of  a physician,  was 
to  help  those  who  were  ill  to  recover  their  health;  not  to 
destroy  life.  She  is  supposed  to  have  presided  over  those 
who  attended  the  victim  in  his  last  hours,  and  thus  to  be  able 
to  give  definite  information  about  the  nature  of  his  malady 
and  the  cause  of  his  death.  After  all  the  other  gods  concerned 
have  given  their  verdict  of  the  guilt  of  the  offending  kahuna, 
her  approval  of  the  death  sentence  seems  to  be  considered  as  a 
fitting  close  to  the  prayer. 

Lono  is  one  of  the  four  principal  gods  of  the  Hawaiian 
pantheon.  Only  on  the  28th  night  of  the  lunar  month,  called 
in  his  honor,  “Lono,”  is  he  appealed  to  in  prayer  by  the  “ka- 
huna kuni.”  Ho  wonder  then  that  he  had  failed  to  notice 
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what  deeds  of  darkness  had  taken  place  on  some  other  night 
of  the  month. 

To  understand  the  reference  to  the  sands  of  Mahinahina 
and  those  of  Heihei,  the  following  story  will  be  of  interest. 
These  sands  were  brought  by  ocean  currents  from  Kahiki  to 
Hilo,  Hawaii  (“Hilo  one  ” sandy  Hilo),  thence  to  Kahului, 
Maui.  They  filled  up  the  straits  that  formerly  separated  East 
from  West  Maui.  From  Maalaea  Bay  they  kept  on  their  way 
to  Molokai  where  the  stream  divided  in  two,  one  portion  travel- 
ing along  the  southern  coast  and  the  other  along  the  northern 
coast  of  that  island,  touching  at  Halawa,  at  a point  known 
as  Kauhuhu,  where  it  is  called  the  “Sands  of  Mahinahina.” 
Some  of  the  same  sand  went  on  to  Heihei,  a few  miles  to  the 
west.  Between  these  “Sands  of  Mahinahina”  and  those  of 
Heihei  there  exists  a peculiar  sympathy.  If  a fisherman  from 
the  populous  village  of  Mahinahina  wishes  to  fish  on  the  good 
fishing  shoals  of  Heihei,  where  there  are  no  people  living,  he 
would  naturally  want  to  know  whether  there  were  any  surf 
there  to  interfere  with  his  plans.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  when  the  surf  is  high  in  one  of  these  localities  the  same 
conditions  prevail  at  the  other.  Hence  the  old  proverb,  “Ke 
one  o Mahinahina  kapi  ka  wai  ma  Heihei.”  The  Sands  of 
Mahinahina  sprinkle  water  on  those  of  Heihei.  Another  say- 
ing is,  “He  one  mana  keia,”  This  sand  has  supernatural  power. 
It  has  seen  the  former  home  of  the  Hawaiian  race,  has  traveled 
extensively  and  is  a fit  witness  to  testify  in  this  case.  The 
various  forces  and  features  of  nature  are  called  upon  for  their 
testimony;  such  as  the  thunder,  the  earthquake,  the  rain,  the 
winds,  the  surf,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean.  These  are  all,  as  it  were,  deified  and  considered  as 
allies  of  Pele.  The  language  of  this  prayer  is  highly  figurative 
and  archaic.  Things  are  hinted  at  with  great  brevity  of  words, 
so  that  a literal  translation  would  in  many  cases  convey  no 
meaning.  There  is  one  curious  expression  that  may  well  re- 
ceive our  attention,  namely,  “Muka'  ha,  a pa,  a pa  ka  lani  e,” 
Snap  then  your  jaws  until  the  sound  reaches  the  heavens.  The 
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expression  “muka'”  is  applied  to  the  act  of  tightly  compressing 
the  lips  between  the  front  teeth  and  suddenly  opening  the  jaws 
so  as  to  let  the  air  forcibly  rush  into  the  mouth.  This  is  an 
appeal  to  a power  above.  If  the  heavens  hear  the  call  and 
return  an  approving  answer,  then  the  death  of  the  guilty  one  is 
assured.  The  answer  returned  to  this  appeal  was  the  vivid 
lightning  flash  illuminating  the  heavens.  “Muka'”  must  be 
distinguished  from  “muki',”  the  squeak  or  jibber  of  the  lapu  or 
ghosts.  To  produce  the  sound  known  as  “Muki'”  the  lips  are 
puckered  as  for  a kiss  while  the  air  is  forcibly  drawn  in  to 
produce  the  sound. 

HE  PULE  KUNT. 

E Ku  e, 

Uapenape  ka  hau-hala  i make  ai, 

Ke  akua  i make  ai; 

Ke  akua  na’e  i make  ai. 

Ua  hana’ku  ka  hale; 

PaT  ka  hekili; 

Hu  ke  ola’i; 

A pa  ka  lani. 

E ka  ua,  na  Ku; 

A e Holani, 

E ka  lani  e, 

O Hamoea, 

Ke  wehe’a  mai ; 

Ua  wehe’a  ka  lani  e, 

Ka  po,  e Lono  e, 

A hano  oe, 

A hano  oe  ia  Pikanala'-a-ka-ua. 

E Ku,  e Holani,  e ka  lani  e,  o Hamoea, 

Ke  wehe’a  mai  i lani  e. 

Kukulu  aku  au, 

Kaha  kou  kuku  i ka  ipu  wai. 

Kukulu  o Ku, 

Kana  kapa  ka  pahu. 
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Ka  ipu  wai, 

O ku  ma  kunalo’u  ka  la. 

Aha  makani  akea, 

A hana  ka  ua. 

Ke  one  o Mahinahina 
Kapi  ka  wai  ma  Heihei, 

O pele  honna  mea, 

Kau  honna  nei,  Pele  lionua  mea, 

Makua  ia  ka  lani, 

Muka'  ha,  a pa,  a pa  ka  lani  e. 

Ka  na,  na  hu’a  Holani, 

E ku  a Holani. 

E ka  lani  e,  o Hamoea  ke  wehe’a  mai. 

Ke  a mai  la  ka  lani ; 

Hekili  kona  pahu. 

Wehe? a mai  ka  honna; 

He  ola’i  kona  pahu. 

Wehe’a  mai  ka  mauna; 

Ka  kuahiwi  kona  pahu. 

Wehe’a  mai  ka  moana ; 

Kaiko’o  kona  pahu. 

E ku  a Holani. 

E ka  lani  e, 

O Hamoea  ka  wehe’a. 

A “KTFNI”  PRAYER  (A  PRAYER  WITH  EIRE). 
O Ku, 

Unproven  is  the  guilt  of  him  who  died, 

Slain  by  a god; 

Yea  verily,  slain  by  a god. 

He  has  built  his  house; 

The  thunder  has  rolled; 

The  earth  has  quaked; 

Their  testimony  to  his  innocence  has  reached  to  heaven. 

O thou  rain,  gift  of  Ku; 

And  thou,  Holani,  god  of  agriculture; 
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O ye  heavens, 

And  thou,  Hamoea,  goddess  of  the  massage, 

Ye  all  are  his  witnesses. 

The  heavens  have  declared  for  him. 

If  during  thy  night,  O Lono, 

Thou  didst  fail  to  see; 

Surely  then  it  was  on  some  common  night,  not  thine,  that  this 
deed  was  done. 

O Ku,  Holani,  ye  heavens;  and  thou,  Hamoea; 

The  evidence  is  now  clear  as  the  dawning  light. 

As  I present  the  case 

The  evidence  will  flash  before  your  eyes. 

When  Ku  gives  testimony 

The  garment  of  the  guilty  kahuna  will  become  his  coffin. 

With  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses, 

The  death  sentence  will  not  be  delayed. 

Ye  winds  in  your  wide  circuit; 

And  you,  ye  rains,  present  your  testimony. 

T e magical  sands  of  Mahinahina, 

In  close  sympathy  with  those  of  Heihei; 

O Pele,  maker  of  the  earth; 

And  this  thy  earth,  O Pele, 

Xursed  by  the  heavens, 

Snap  then  your  jaws  until  the  sound  reaches  the  heavens. 

Ye  rains,  ye  fruits,  the  gift  of  Holani, 

Stand  as  Holani. 

O ye  heavens,  Hamoea  now  gives  her  testimony. 

The  heavens  are  ablaze  with  their  verdict; 

The  thunder  shall  be  his  coffin. 

The  earth  gives  its  verdict ; 

An  earthquake  shall  be  his  coffin. 

The  mountains  give  their  verdict; 

The  mountain  ridges  shall  be  his  coffin. 

The  ocean  gives  its  verdict; 

The  raging  surf  shall  be  his  coffin. 
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Stand  as  Holani. 

O ye  heavens, 

Hamoea  approves  the  death  sentence. 

“HE  PULE  HOOUUAUUA.” 

A PRAYER  TO  SEND  A MESSENGER  OF  DEATH  INTO  A PERSON. 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  English  translation  of 
this  prayer  which  was  obtained  in  Kalaoa,  K.  Kona,  Hawaii, 
in  1888.  To  give  an  adequate  treatment  of  this  important 
branch  of  Hawaiian  kahnnaism  would  require  much  more  time 
than  we  can  devote  to  it  in  this  paper. 

O Lono, 

Listen  to  my  voice. 

This  is  the  plan; 

Kush  upon  and  enter; 

Enter  and  curl  up ; 

Curl  up  and  straighten  out. 

The  petition  is  offered,  etc. 

As  an  instance  of  the  carrying  out  of  such  a prayer  I will 
briefly  tell  the  story  of  the  Hawaiian  who  for  many  years 
supplied  the  Volcano  House  with  sweet  potatoes,  raised  at  his 
home  in  Kau.  When  a young  man  he  incurred  the  enmity  of 
another  native  who  hired  a “kahuna  hoounauna”  in  Hilo  to 
cause  his  death.  This  kahuna  accordingly  sent  his  messenger 
into  the  body  of  a shark  and  thus  attacked  his  victim  while 
fishing  in  the  sea.  The  poor  fellow  fought  the  shark  with 
blows  of  his  fists  aimed  at  the  shark’s  eyes.  One  hand  was 
bitten  off  in  the  unequal  conflict  and  then  the  other.  Still  the 
struggle  was  kept  up  by  the  man  who  continued  to  kick  the 
shark  in  the  eyes  with  his  uninjured  foot.  All  this  time  he  had 
slowly  retreated  towards  the  shore.  In  a fainting,  unconscious 
state,  he  was  finally  picked  up  by  his  friends  at  the  shore, 
through  whose  careful  nursing  and  the  application  of  native 
medicinal  herbs  he  recovered  from  his  wTounds  and  had  two 
good  stumps  of  arms  and  a brave  heart  left  him  to  fight  life’s 
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battles.  He  married  tbe  true-hearted  girl  whom  he  had  loved 
and  became  the  father  of  a large  family  which  he  supported 
by  his  own  industry  and  hard  work.  As  he  told  me  the  story 
he  laid  the  blame  not  so  much  on  the  shark  as  on  the  kahuna 
who  sent  his  messenger  into  the  shark  and  compelled  him  to 
do  the  cruel  work. 

The  following  prayer,  secured  for  me  by  the  late  Bev.  J. 
B.  Bicknell,  is  addressed  to  Oni,  the  god  of  the  ground  and  all 
things  planted  in  the  ground.  There  he  lives  and  appears  in 
the  form  of  a ko’e,  or  mud-wonn,  but  only  in  his  quality  as  a 
god  does  he  receive  the  name  Oni.  It  is  not  any  particular 
worm  that  is  thus  addressed,  but  the  concept  mud-worm,  all 
the  creatures  of  this  species,  who  are  ever  moving  about  in  the 
damp  earth  and  thus  collectively  are  suposed  to  wield  a mighty 
power.  This  power  can  be  invoked  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
offender  who  has  done  mischief  to  the  cultivated  patch  of  the 
aggrieved  party,  and  the  latter,  without  calling  upon  a profes- 
sional, can  himself  pray  the  culprit  to  death.  The  word 
“oni”  is  the  verb,  to  move,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  god. 
In  the  former  sense  it  occurs  eight  times  and  in  the  latter  sense 
six,  in  this  prayer.  This  play  on  words  is  a characteristic  of 
ancient  Hawaiian  poetry.  The  god,  in  his  innumerable  repre- 
sentatives, is  called  upon  to  exert  his  power  by  moving  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  field.  He  is  to  move  to  the 
east  and  the  west  because  the  sun  which  has  such  an  influence 
on  growth  moves  in  that  direction. 

Ia  oe,  e Oni,  ikaika,  e Oni. 

Oni  ia  imua,  oni  ia  i ka  loa;  oni  ia  i ka  laula; 

Oni  ia  i ka  hikina ; oni  ia  i ke  komohana,  e oni  oe. 

E oni  a make  ka  laa  mua, 

A make,  ke  kauoha ; 

I ka  la,  i ke  ao  panopano,  i ke  ao  opua ; 

I ka  makani  pa  lauwili, 

A make  ke  kolohe  ia  oe,  e Oni. 

Lawe  ia  mai  ka  inoa  i lilo  ia  Oni, 


I ka  ihu  oni  loa  o ke  kau,  make  ia  Oni. 

Ua  make,  he  laa  mua  ia  Oni. 

Elieli  kapu,  elieli  noa. 

Amama,  ua  noa. 

To  thee,  O Oni,  O Oni,  he  strong. 

Move  on,  move  in  the  length;  move  in  the  breadth; 

Move  to  the  east ; move  to  the  west,  move  thou,  v 
Move  until  death  takes  the  devoted  one, 

Until  death  takes  him,  is  the  command ; 

In  the  bright  day,  in  the  black  cloud,  in  the  clustering  white 
clouds ; 

In  the  whirlwind, 

Until  the  offender  is  slain  by  thee,  O Oni. 

Bring  hither  his  name  that  it  may  be  lost  by  Oni, 

In  the  ever-moving  on  of  the  season,  destroyed  by  Oni. 

He  is  slain,  the  one  devoted  to  death,  by  Oni. 

Finished — the  tabu.  Finished It  is  free. 

The  tabu  is  lifted,  removed. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  above  prayer  an  interval  of 
three  days  is  allowed  to  pass,  when  the  mud-worms  are  relieved 
of  their  active  part  in  the  work  of  death,  which  by  the  following 
prayer,  is  now  handed  over  for  completion  to  Milu,  the  god  of 
the  infernal  regions. 

HE  PULE  AH  A AH  A. 

Eia  mai,  ke  iho  aku  la  me  Milu. 

Hahu’a  i ka  puu  i kahi  haiki. 

A PRAYER  TO  CAUSE  THE  HEATH  OF  A PERSOH 
BY  SORCERY. 

Here  he  is  descending  with  Milu. 

Bite  his  throat  where  it  is  slender. 

The  following  prayer  to  Ku-wahai'lo  is  a companion 
prayer  to  that  just  given  to  Oni.  It  came  from  the  same 
source  at  the  same  time.  The  other  was  marked  Ho.  1,  this 
Ho.  2.  The  purpose  in  both  is  identical,  namely:  the  death 
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and  destruction  of  “ke  kolohe,”  the  mischievous  one,  or  the 
offender,  who  has  trespassed  on  the  rights  or  property  of  him 
who  offers  the  prayer.  In  case  one  prayer  fails  in  its  mission 
the  other  may  succeed.  There  is  a general  similarity  of  style 
and  thought  all  through,  and  the  closing  formula  in  each  is  the 
same.  This  prayer  Ho.  2 is  addressed  to  Ku-wahaiTo,  invar- 
iably pronounced  Kuwa-hai'lo,  making  a diphthong  of  the  ai, 
and  giving  it  a decided  accent.  Etymologically  this  name  is 
made  up  of  three  components,  Ku-waha-ilo,  Ku  with  a mouth 
producing  maggots.  It  is  his  function  to  bite  a person  and 
through  the  wound  to  cause  these  creatures  to  enter  the  body 
of  his  victim  and  destroy  it. 

HE  PULE  IA  KIT-WAHAFLO. 

Ia  Ku-wahaiTo, 

Eia  mai  ua  i’a  a kaua. 

Ha  kaoko’a  ka  i’a  a kaua  nau,  e Ku-wahaiTo. 

E ai  oe  i ka  i’a,  mai  ke  poo  a ka  hi’u, 

A make  ia  Ku-wahaiTo. 

Ha  pau  holooko’a  na  moku  ia  Ku-wahaiTo, 

Mai  ka  hikina  a ke  komohana, 

A komo  ’ku  la  i kahi  o Ku-wahaiTo,  a make. 

A make  ’ku  la ; ua  make  loa. 

Ha  pau  ka  inoa  o ke  kolohe  ia  Ku-wahaiTo. 

A waiho  ia  ’ku  i ka  waha  o ka  mano' ; 

I ka  lele  pali; 

Wahi’a  ke  kua; 

He  uli'a  ka  make. 

Ahaha',  ua  make  ia  Ku-wahaiTo. 

Elieli  kapu,  elieli  noa. 

Amama,  ua  noa. 

A PRAYER  TO  KH-WAHFLO. 

To  Ku-wahaiTo, 

Here  is  this  fish  of  ours. 

The  whole  of  this,  our  fish,  is  thine,  O Ku-wahaiTo. 
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Devour  thou  the  fish,  head  and  tail, 

Until  it  is  consumed  by  Ku-wahai'lo. 

All  the  islands  are  for  Ku-wahai'lo, 

From  the  east  to  the  west. 

He  will  go  down  to  the  place  of  Ku-wahai'lo  and  die. 

He  dies;  he  is  dead. 

The  very  name  of  the  offender  is  destroyed  by  Ku-wahai'lo. 
He  is  left  for  the  mouth  of  the  shark; 

He  will  jump  off  a precipice; 

His  hack  will  split  open; 

He  will  die  by  accident. 

There  now,  he  is  destroyed  by  Ku-wahai'lo. 

Finished — the  tabu.  Finished — It  is  free. 

The  tabu  is  lifted,  removed. 

To  appreciate  the  following  prayer,  obtained  for  me  by 
the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Bicknell,  wre  may  imagine  a kahuna  sitting 
at  the  threshold  of  his  open  door.  The  threshold  itself  is  an 
object  of  no  little  reverence  as  the  abode  of  a god  bearing  the 
name  “Ka  paepae  nui  a Lono-makua,”  the  great  threshold  of 
father  Lono.  It  is  night,  and  as  he  looks  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, he  discovers,  sneaking  around  the  corners  of  his  house,  a 
company  of  diminutive  creatures  in  human  form,  belonging 
to  those  classes  of  godlings  whose  names  denote  that  their 
myriads  are  beyond  enumeration.  This  hostile  band  is  seeking 
to  carry  out  the  plans  for  mischief  devised  by  the  rival  kahuna 
to  whom  they  acknowledge  allegiance.  To  overcome  and  thwart 
the  machinations  of  his  enemy  and  cause  these,  his  followers, 
to  quit  his  service  is  a task  which  calls  for  all  the  skill  and 
address  of  our  kahuna,  who  is  no  novice  at  this  game.  Years 
of  practice  have  trained  and  sharpened  his  wits.  He  calls 
upon  the  others  of  this  multitude  of  little  godlings,  many  of 
whom  are  already  in  his  service,  flattering  them  for  the  orderly 
system  that  governs  their  hosts  and  gives  it  its  superiority. 
Having  thus  secured  their  attention  and  confidence,  he  issues 
his  orders  to  them.  Thus  encouraged,  they  advance  before  him 
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or  by  bis  side,  while  the  band  of  his  adversary  sneak  behind. 
With  the  closing  words  of  the  prayer,  “Elieli  kapu,  elieli  noa,” 
we  may  see  him  in  imagination  stooping  down  and  gathering  a 
handful  of  dust  which  he  throws  back  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  into  their  eyes.  This  is  too  much  for  his  opponents.  They 
return  crestfallen  to  their  master,  who  sent  them  on  an  unsuc- 
cessful errand,  and  as  he  had  ordered  them  to  bite  his  foes, 
they  now  bite  him  instead,  and  desert  his  cause. 

HE  PULE  KA'LA. 

E kini  o ke  akua ; 

E lehu  o ke  akua; 

Ka  mano  o ke  akua; 

Ka  pukuT  o ke  akua, 

O ka  lalani  o ke  akua, 

0 ka  mau  o ke  akua, 

0 ka  oi  o ke  akua; 

Eia  ka  hana  o ke  akua : 

Kulia  mai  a nana  i ka’i’na  wawae  a ke  akua ; 

1 ke  kiei  ana  i ka  mana’o  ino, 

I ka  nana  ana  i ka  uhane  ino  o ka  poe  e. 

E ala  mai  a nana  pono 
I ka  hana  nui,  hana  iki,  a kanaka  po  e. 

Elieli  kapu,  elieli  noa. 

Amama,  ua  noa. 

A PRAYER  FOR  PROTECTION. 

O ye  forty  thousand  godlings; 

Ye  four  hundred  thousand  godlings; 

The  four  thousand  little  gods; 

The  assembly  of  the  gods, 

The  ranks  of  the  gods, 

The  endurance  of  the  gods, 

The  superiority  of  the  gods; 

This  is  the  task  for  you  gods : 

Present  yourselves  and  behold  the  strides  of  these  hostile  gods ; 
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Guard  against  their  evil  plans, 

Keep  watch  of  these  evil  spirits  of  the  night. 

Arise  and  consider  diligently 

The  great  things  and  the  little  things  done  by  the  men  of  the 
dark. 

Finished — the  tabu.  Finished — It  is  free. 

The  tabu  is  lifted,  removed. 

The  following  prayer,  said  to  have  been  composed  and 
taught  the  people  by  Hewahewa,  the  last  high  priest  of  the 
ancient  regime  in  these  islands,  is  connected  with  a story  so 
characteristically  Hawaiian  that  I will  give  it  as  I heard  it. 
Hewahewa  was  a great  favorite  with  the  high  chiefs  and  the 
royal  family.  A few  days  before  the  missionaries  landed  at 
Kailua  he  foresaw  their  coming  and  instructed  his  awa- 
chewer  to  run  in  front  of  the  house,  near  the  shore  where  the 
royal  family  were  living,  and  call  out,  aE  ka  lani  e,  ina  aku 
ke  akua  a pae  mai.”  O King,  the  god  will  soon  land  yonder, 
pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  very  spot  on  the  sandy  beach 
where,  a few  days  later,  April  4th,  1820,  the  little  band  of 
missionaries  landed  from  the  brig  Thaddeus,  bringing  with 
them  the  new  god.  In  commemoration  of  this  incident  the 
spot  received  the  name,  aKai-o-ke-akua,”  the  sea  of  the  god, 
by  which  name  it  has  ever  since  been  called.  During  the  next 
few  days  the  missionaries  had  audience  with  royalty  and 
earnestly  presented  the  claims  of  their  god  for  the  worship  of 
the  people.  Their  pleading  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
high  chiefess,  Kapiolani  nui,  that  she  told  Hewahewa  that  the 
god  had  really  landed,  and  expressed  her  willingness  to  accept 
the  new  religion.  This  led  Hewahewa,  the  chief  religious 
leader  of  the  kingdom,  to  prepare  this  prayer  as  a welcome 
to  the  new  god  who  had  so  recently  arrived.  We  may  remark 
that  the  Hawaiians  regarded  the  rainbow  as  the  most  beautiful 
object  in  nature,  whose  feet,  without  the  connecting  arch,  were 
looked  upon  as  indicating  the  presence  of  some  exalted  per- 
sonage. Such  is  the  idea  conveyed  in  this  prayer.  The  im- 
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agery  and  beauty  of  this  exquisitely  worded  composition  shows 
its  author  to  be  no  mean  poet.  No  mere  translation  can  do 
it  justice. 

The  above  story  was  lately  given  me  by  Peter  Pascal,  who 
in  turn  obtained  it  from  Matthew  Kane  of  Halawa,  Molokai, 
who  was  born  at  Kailua,  Hawaii.  The  prayer  itself  has  been 
in  my  collection  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

HE  PULE  MAMTTA  O KA  LAHA  ANA  O KA  PULE  A 
KA  HAKE  MA  HAWAII. 

Kit,  ku  la  ia,  ku  la. 

Piha,  ku  lalani,  ku  la. 

O pouli  la,  poeleele  la. 

Opu  kalakala,  lau  ia,  e ku  la. 

He  Akua  nui,  he  Akua  mana, 

He  Akua  ola,  he  Akua  man, 

Iehova  he  Kamahele  mai  ka  lani  mai ; 

He  Akua  noho  i ka  iuiu, 

O ka  welelau  o ka  makani, 

Iloko  o ke  ao  kaa  lelewa. 

He  ohu  ku  i ka  konua, 

He  onohi  ku  i ka  moana, 

Ieku,  ko  makou  Kalahala. 

Alai  ke  ala  i Kahiki  a Hawaii  nei, 

Alai  ka  hooku’i  a ka  halawai ; 

Ehuehu  ka  ua  mai  ka  lani, 

Iehova  I,  ka  makemake. 

Himeni  i ka  lani  kaakua. 

Ke  olioli  nei  ka  honua. 

Ua  loaa  ka  hua  olelo 

0 ka  ike,  o ka  mana,  o ke  ola. 

Halawai  i ke  alo  o Poki, 

1 ke  alo  o ka  Haku  mana  mau. 

Pule  pono  ia  Iehova, 

I Kahuna  mana  o na  moku, 

Ale  he  lama  ike  hewa  nui ; 
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I ola  makou  a pan; 

I ola  ia  Ieku. 

Aniene. 

A PRAYER  ANTE-DATING  THE  USE  OF  THE  LORD’S 
PRAYER  IN  HAWAII. 

Arise,  stand  up,  stand. 

Fill  up  the  ranks,  stand  in  rows,  stand. 

Lest  we  be  in  darkness,  in  black  night. 

Ye  thorny-hearted,  assemble,  a multitude,  stand. 

A great  God,  a mighty  God, 

A living  God,  an  everlasting  God, 

Is  Jehovah,  a Visitor  from  the  skies; 

A God  dwelling  afar  off,  in  the  heights, 

At  the  further  end  of  the  wind, 

In  the  rolling  cloud,  floating  in  air. 

A light  cloud  resting  on  the  earth, 

A rainbow  standing  in  the  ocean, 

Is  Jesus,  Our  Redeemer. 

By  the  path  from  Kahiki  to  us  in  Hawaii  He  comes 
From  the  zenith  to  the  horizon; 

A mighty  rain  from  the  heavens, 

Jehovah  the  Supreme,  we  welcome. 

Sing  praises  to  the  rolling  heavens. 

Now  the  earth  rejoices. 

We  have  received  the  words 
Of  knowledge,  of  power,  of  life. 

Gather  in  the  presence  of  Poki, 

In  the  presence  of  the  ever  mighty  Lord. 

Pray  wtih  reverence  to  Jehovah, 

As  a mighty  kahuna  of  the  Islands, 

Who,  like  a torch,  shall  reveal  our  great  sins ; 

That  we  all  may  live; 

Live  through  Jesus. 

Amen. 
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The  Poki  referred  to  in  this  prayer  was  the  Governor 
Poki,  more  generally  known  as  Boki,  who  was  Governor  of 
Oahn  from  1819  to  1830,  a younger  brother  of  Kalanimoku, 
or  Kalaimoku.  This  Kalaimoku  was  one  of  the  most  important 
persons  in  the  Kingdom.  He  was  commander  of  the  Hawaiian 
army  from  1819  to  1824  and  Prime  Councillor  of  Kaahumanu 
during  the  first  three  years  of  her  regency. 

Hewahewa,  the  gifted  author  of  this  prayer,  was  the  last 
High  Priest  of  the  old  cult  and  one  of  the  first  to  denounce  « 
the  old  gods  and  to  recognize  the  new  one.  With  his  own  hand  l 
on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1822,  he  helped  to  destroy  some  102  r 
idols  by  fire  and  thus  to  demonstrate  their  impotence.  He  I 
afterwards  confessed  himself  a follower  of  the  Christians’  God,  } 
and  when  my  father,  Rev.  J ohn  S.  Emerson,  organized  the  * 
Church  of  Waialna,  Oahu,  Hewahewa  became  one  of  the  early 
attendants,  if  not  a communicant,  his  home  being  at  Waimea 
on  the  same  island.  I know  of  no  good  account  of  this  remark- 
able man  whose  story  would  be  so  fascinating  to  the  student 
of  ancient  Hawaiian  worship. 
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Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of 
S.  M.  Kamakau,  Hawaiian  Historian 

BY  TIIOS.  Gr.  THRUM. 

Prepared  for  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  and  Read  at  Its  Annual 
Meeting,  January  21,  1918. 

It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this 
Society  to  recognize  the  efforts  made  by  Ilawaiians  to  per- 
petuate the  early  history,  antiquities  and  traditions  of  their 
race,  influenced  though  they  were  by  their  foreign  teachers  and 
others.  It  is  common  knowledge,  though  in  a vague  way,  that 
Dibble’s  ‘‘History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,”  the  text  book 
for  various  successors,  was  compiled  from  information  gathered 
by  the  pupils  of  Laliainaluna  Seminary  as  compositions  with 
this  end  in  view. 

Of  this  early  class  or  classes  of  historic  and  antiquarian 
gatherers,  which  began  in  1836,  several  members  followed  the 
example  of  Dibble’s  teachings  beyond  their  school  term,  which 
has  proved  of  inestimable  value  for  later  generations,  though, 
strange  to  say,  but  David  Malo  and  S.  M.  Kamakau  stand  out 
prominent,  the  former  for  his  Antiquities,  the  latter  for  his 
Historic  and  Traditional  contributions  to  the  press  which  ran 
several  years,  continuously. 

Halo’s  “Hawaiian  Antiquities,”  translated  by  the  late  Dr. 
X.  B.  Emerson,  with  a brief  sketch  of  the  author,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Bishop  Museum  in  1903.  With  the  publication 
now  in  progress  from  the  Museum  Press  of  the  “Fornander 
Collection  of  Folk-lore,”  in  which  the  compiler  was  materially 
aided  by  Kamakau,  as  also  in  his  published  work  “The  Poly- 
nesian Race,”  it  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  or  inoppor- 
tune to  place  this  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  labors  upon  our 
Annals. 

Xo  knowledge  has  been  gathered  relating  to  the  parentage 
or  early  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Samuel  Manaiaka- 
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lani  Kamakau,  except  that  he  was  horn  at  Mokuleia,  Waialua, 
Oahu,  October  29,  1815,  and  was  doubtless  of  the  favored 
middle-class  of  that  district,  for  in  his  seventeenth  year,  in 
1833,  he  is  found  among  the  second  body  of  students  to  enter 
Lahainaluna  Seminary,  which  numbered  twenty-four.  Of  this 
class  it  is  recorded  that  twenty-one  completed  the  four-year 
course ; two  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  one, 
S.  M.  Kamakau,  remained  at  the  school  for  seven  years  as 
pupil  and  teacher’s  assistant. 

From  fragmentary  references  in  his  writings  to  his  school 
life,  and  his  selection  as  an  assistant  in  the  Seminary  at  his 
graduation,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Kamakau  was  found  an 
exceptionally  bright  Hawaiian,  and  his  subsequent  work  shows 
that  he  profited  by  the  teachings  and  examples  set  before  him 
during  his  school  course  which  qualified  him  above  his  fellows 
to  enter  upon  the  work  inaugurated  by  the  Kev.  Sheldon  Dibble, 
of  the  faculty,  and  fostered  by  a class  or  body  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  school,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation to  gather  from  the  people  their  traditions,  genealogies, 
antiquities  and  other  folk-tales,  for  preservation  for  their  his- 
toric value  in  after  generations.  And  to  Kamakau  we  are 
indebted  for  the  account  of  the  formation,  aims  and  purposes 
of  this  pioneer  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  which  he  sum- 
marizes as  follows: 

“An  Association  for  the  conservation  of  historical  data  con- 
cerning the  chiefs  from  Hawaii  to  Kauai ; the  origin  of  this 
race ; the  first  ancestors,  the  first  chiefs,  the  first  servants ; the 
first  men  who  sailed  to  Kahiki ; the  first  men  of  Kahiki  who 
came  here ; the  first  foreigners  who  came  to  these  Islands ; the 
first  ships,  etc.”  He  further  states: 

“This  Association  was  formed  at  Lahainaluna  because  the 
teachers  of  the  Seminary  desired  to  obtain  and  preserve  all 
historical  data  possible  which  bore  on  the  origin  of  this  race, 
and  to  obliterate  the  common  belief  among  some  foreigners  who 
claim  that  this  is  a wandering  race  which  was  lost  in  a storm 
and  driven  by  the  winds  to  these  shores.  There  are  others  who 
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hold  that  this  race  is  a remnant  of  the  American  Indian  race 
who,  because  they  feared  their  chiefs,  stole  away  in  canoes ; 
were  caught  in  a storm  and  blown  hither  by  the  winds.  Still 
others  hold  that  these  Islands  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  were 
raised  out  of  the  deep.  A great  many  things  being  circulated 
by  these  foreigners  are  not  so.  Because  of  the  fact  that  these 
foreigners  are  partaking  of  the  same  food  with  us,  what  they 
would  say  now  would  be  given  much  credence  by  our  descend- 
ants, and  if  we  do  not  gather  these  data  now,  after  many 
generations  our  children  would  be  like  the  American  Indians — 
a race  without  a history. 

“At  the  time  this  Association  was  formed,  in  1841,  the 
King,  Kamehameha  III.,  wras  present,  as  also  Keoni  Ana 
(John  Young),  L.  Haalilio,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary, 
D.  Baldwin  and  W.  Bichards,  and  some  of  the  older  students, 
David  Malo  and  others.  Permanent  officers  were  elected,  with 
power  to  appoint  committees  and  lay  out  the  scope  of  their 
work. 

‘‘Kamehameha  III.  was  elected  President,  Wm.  Bichards 
vice-president,  S.  Dibble  secretary,  and  S.  M.  Kamakau,  treas- 
urer. The  secretary  and  treasurer  were  authorized  to  assign 
subjects  to  the  various  members  of  the  Association. 

“To  Kamehameha  III.  was  assigned  the  work  of  overseeing 
the  work  of  compiling  the  histories  of  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu  and 
Kauai.  To  David  Malo  was  assigned  the  Story  of  Umi;  to 
Keoni  Ana  the  subject,  the  first  foreigners  who  came  to  Hawaii 
nei;  to  Haalilio  the  story  of  the  birth  and  life  of  Kameha- 
meha I. ; S.  M.  Kamakau,  the  story  of  Kihapiilani ; to  A. 
Moku,  the  account  of  the  first  vessels  wdiich  arrived  at  Ba- 
hama. Other  subjects  were  assigned  to  various  members,  and 
it  was  agreed  upon  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  for  the 
cooperation  of  those  living  in  country  places.  The  different 
missionaries  living  in  various  parts  of  the  islands  were  asked 
to  send  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  their  localities. 

“This  Association  lasted  for  three  years  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  king.  In  1845,  the  Court  and  Legislature  were 
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moved  to  Oahu,  and  the  Secretary,  S.  Dibble,  died,  and  be- 
cause of  these  things  we  are  lacking  today  a compiled  history 
of  Hawaii  nei. 

“You  have  seen  Pogue’s  history  of  Hawaii.  In  the  last 
part  of  that  work  is  the  story  of  TTmi,  hut  it  only  goes  from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  genealogy  of  the  ancestors.  David 
Malo  compiled  that,  hut  it  is  full  of  errors  and  is  incomplete. 
But  that  is  something,  even  though  incorrect,  which  our  chil- 
dren can  read. 

“Had  Mr.  Dibble  lived  until  all  the  Hawaiian  historical 
stories  were  compiled,  we  would  today  be  enjoying  a Hawaiian 
history.  Some  of  these  stories  I have  found  by  inquiring  from 
folks  from  Hawaii  to  Kauai,  but  there  are  many  more  which 
I have  not  seen  or  heard  about. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  the  lack  of  funds.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
had  an  appropriation  been  made,  as  I desired  and  urged  for 
the  four  main  Islands,  so  that  four  intelligent  men  could  have 
been  appointed  to  thoroughly  cover  the  Islands  and  gather  all 
the  information  concerning  famous  places  of  old  chiefs  resident 
at  those  places  while  they  were  alive.  As  it  is,  many  of  them 
have  passed  away  and  strangers  have  taken  their  places.  How, 
when  a chief  is  asked  concerning  his  place  he  excuses  his 
ignorance  by  pleading  that  he  is  a malihini,  and  so  on;  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  old  chiefs  are  dead.  There  are  no 
more  people  conversant  with  old  history;  those  who  are  left 
try  to  make  out  that  they  are  beacon  lights  on  historical  sub- 
jects, when  in  fact  their  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is  only 
limited.  Still  others  are  those  foreigners  who  claim  to  know 
so  much  about  our  land  and  people,  but  whose  knowledge  is 
only  superficial.” 

The  rest  of  this  report  deals  with  traditions  and  legendary 
matter  in  which  he  finds  discrepancies,  concluding  with  the 
statement  that  “history  is  of  great  value  when  founded  on 
facts,  for  it  becomes  a work  resting  on  a foundation.” 

While  still  connected  with  Lahainaluna  as  teacher,  Kama- 
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kau  was  married  to  one  S.  Hainakolo,  a maiden  from  Kipa- 
hnlu,  Mani  (Rev.  Mr.  Dibble  officiating),  and  to  which  district 
he  moved  several  years  later,  living  at  Kaupipa,  and  acting  as 
principal  of  the  school  of  that  section  for  some  time.  From 
Kipahnlu  he  next  settled  at  Waihee,  and  was  an  official  in 
various  capacities  in  Nawaieha — Waihee,  Waiehu,  Wailuku  and 
Waikapu — also  in  Lahaina.  An  honored  position  held  by  him 
at  one  time  in  this  section  was  as  District  Judge  of  Wailuku, 
from  July,  1855,  to  November,  1856,  which  trust,  unfortu- 
nately, he  proved  unequal  to,  for  at  the  fall  term  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  held  at  Lahaina,  after  due  trial,  he  was  removed 
for  malfeasance  in  office,  the  report  of  the  case  being  as  fol- 
lows : 

“The  Court  (Maui)  was  occupied  for  two  and  a half  days 
in  the  investigation  of  complaints  against  S.  M.  Kamakau, 
District  Justice  for  Wailuku,  for  malfeasance  in  office,  result- 
ing in  a decision  depriving  him  of  the  office  on  several  grounds 
set  forth  in  the  judgment.’71 

Kamakau’s  name  appears  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  Quiet  Land  Titles,  in  1848,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hon.  G.  M.  Robertson  in  August,  1850.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  1851,  representing  the 
district  of  Hana,  and  was  placed  on  the  Committees  of  Fi- 
nance; on  Public  Lands;  on  Elections,  and  to  draft  reply  to 
the  king’s  speech.  From  that  up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1876, 
he  served  many  times  in  the  legislature,  representing  various 
districts  from  time  to  time  of  Maui,  and  of  Oahu. 

His  name  also  appears  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Agricultural  Society  in  1852,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
assigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Olona  or  na- 
tive hemp,  to  report  upon  in  1854,  which  was  duly  dealt  with, 
though  in  a cursory  manner,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
published  article  here  on  the  subject  in  English1 2.  His  trea- 
tise in  the  Au  Ohoa  on  the  cultivation  of  Olona;  the  prepara- 

1 “Polynesian,”  Nov.  22,  1856. 

2 Trans.  R.  H.  Agricul.  Soc.,  Vol.  II,  No.  I,  p.  142. 
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tion  and  use  of  its  fiber,  is  now  being  translated  for  publica- 
tion in  tbe  “Hawaiian  Annual.” 

Kamakau  was  a voluminous  writer,  and  must  have  had  a 
rare  acquisitive  talent  and  studious  dispositon,  with  the  added 
blessing  of  a remarkable  memory.  And  it  is  to  his  writings 
we  are  indebted  for  much  data  relating  to  himself,  brought  out 
in  newspaper  communications  and  controversies,  for  he  was 
self-confident  to  a fault  bordering  on  conceit  that  brooked  no 
criticism,  and  made  him  a hard  and  sarcastic  opponent,  whether 
as  writer  or  lawmaker.  In  answering  an  attack  by  “Lahui 
Hawaii,”  while  he  asks  to  be  excused  for  being  mahaoi  (pre- 
sumptuous), still  he  brags  that  he  is  the  only  one  wdio  can 
answer  to  perfection,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  who 
asks  any  question  pertaining  to  Hawaiian  history ; that  others 
are  nothing  but  children  and  did  not  know  much  of  what  they 
were  saying.  In  controversy  it  is  said  he  had  a habit  of  using 
many  words  which  expressed  the  same  thought  over  and  over 
again.  He  was  an  adept  in  quoting  poetry,  some  of  which 
embodied  the  thought  he  wished  to  convey,  but  more  frequently 
for  the  play  upon  words  which  the  Hawaiian  language  licensed 
him  to  follow,  hence,  would  have  been  a hard  speaker  to  in- 
terpret for. 

In  S.  H.  Haleole’s  defense3  of  Kamakau’s  historic  writings 
from  an  attack  in  the  Au  Okoa  of  May  29,  1865,  he  states 
that  Kamakau  began  his  researches  in  this  line,  from  Hawaii 
to  Kauai,  in  1836,  and  continued  the  same  up  to  1848.  This 
clearly  shows  the  directing  influence  of  Mr.  Dibble,  who  began 
his  labors  at  Lahainaluna  in  1835,  and  these  and  subsequent 
years  of  research  made  Kamakau  a veritable  storehouse  of 
Hawaiian  history  and  folk-lore,  though  at  times  of  doubtful 
character.  Judge  Fornander’s  testimony  relative  to  him  is  as 
follows : 

“Probably  the  best  informed  Hawaiian  archeologist  of  the 
present  day  is  S.  M.  Kamakau,  but  even  he  is  often  very  cred- 
ulous, inconsistent  and  uncritical.  He  has  published,  through 


3 “Kuokoa,”  June  1,  1865. 
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the  various  newspapers,  several  genealogies  of  the  ancient 
chiefs,  but  beyond  the  time  of  Umi-a-Liloa  of  Hawaii,  Piilani 
of  Maui,  and  Kaihikapu-a-Manuia  and  Kakuhihewa  of  Oahu, 
his  love  of  antiquity  often  leads  him  into  irreconcilable  diffi- 
culties.” 

Referring  to  his  duties  at  the  Seminary  he  claims,  in  Hae 
Karitiano 4 (a  Catholic  publication),  having  hejped  S.  Dibble 
in  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Hehemiah  from  Greek  and 
Latin  to  Hawaiian,  and  further  says : “Those  who  entered 

Lahainaluna  and  were  in  the  school  during  the  years  1832- 
1846,  I taught  some  of  them.”  This  gives  us  the  approximate 
time  of  severing  his  school  connection,  but  whether  to  move 
to  Honolulu  or  to  Kipahulu  is  not  quite  clear. 

An  unfortunate  weakness  shown  by  Kamakau  was  that  of 
a vacillating  character;  he  lacked  stability.  With  all  his  ex- 
pressed love  of  truth  as  the  basis  of  history  that  would  live, 
he  was  unstable  in  his  faith ; led  by  associates  to  inconsistent 
views,  and  an  impetuous  nature  which  may  account  for  the 
wide  distribution  of  his  literary  favors.  From  a pronounced 
Protestant  he  became  an  exponent  of  Catholicism,  and  if  gen- 
eral impressions  mean  anything  it  classed  him  as  much  a ka- 
huna as  anything  else  in  his  later  years,  and  for  some  trivial 
cause  he  changed  within  a week  from  the  editorial  staff  and 
contributor  of  his  series  in  the  Kuokoa  of  over  two  years  run- 
ning, to  its  opponent,  the  Au  Okoa. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  defense  of  Catholi- 
cism— and  incidentally  idolatry — translated  from  a letter  to 
the  Hae  Karitiano , written  from  Waihee,  dated  April  9,  1860. 

aFor  two  years  previous  he  had  watched  the  Catholic 
Church  and  acquainted  himself  with  its  doctrines.  While  not 
a member,  still  he  had  spoken  in  gatherings  of  the  people  of 
this  faith  and  he  believed  that  he  was  well  able  to  speak  in 
its  defense  as  he  believed  all  its  doctrines.  In  his  discussion 
defending  the  Catholic  religion  in  this  publication,  he  speaks 
of  the  charge  that  they  worshiped  the  images  of  the  saints  in 


4 “Halawai,”  No.  1 2,  i860. 
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this  manner:  They  (the  Catholics)  do  not  worship  these 

images.  These  are  placed  in  the  church  to  remind  the  devout 
of  such  saintly  men  and  women  who  are  dead.  That  was 
the  case  in  the  olden  times  here.  There  were  those  who  wor- 
shiped idols;  that  is,  who  attributed  to  idols  power  to  create 
life  or  death;  to  cause  prosperity  or  poverty;  to  make  a ruler 
high  or  low.  Naming  several  gods  of  various  classes  he  said: 
that  though  some  of  them  were  made  into  images  still  they 
were  not  gods  and  were  not  so  worshiped.’7 

The  time  of  Kamakau’s  moving  from  Maui  to  Oahu  is  not 
stated,  but  it  was  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  his  only  daughter, 
Kukelani  Kaaapookalani,  at  Waihee,  December  14,  1862.  His 
journalistic  labors  date  from  June,  1865,  fully  a year  before 
the  start  of  his  History  of  Kamehameha.  It  may  not  be  gen- 
erally known  that  a series  of  papers  by  him  of  traditional 
and  legendary  character  preceded  his  famed  historic  papers. 
These  will  be  found  in  the  Kuohoa  of  1865,  commencing 
June  15,  which  ran  with  but  few  omissions  to  the  close  of  the 
year.  A feature  of  this  series  was  their  descriptive  vein,  as 
though  the  writer  was  touring  the  country  and  touched  briefly 
on  the  lore  connected  with  various  points  or  places  of  interest. 
It  is  here  that  we  learn  that  Waikiki  was  acknowledged  as  the 
capital  of  Oahu  in  the  reign  of  Mailikukahi,  the  exemplary 
king  of  this  island  who  proclaimed  just  laws;  divided  Oahu 
amongst  his  followers ; caused  all  first-born  children  to  be 
brought  to  his  Court  for  adoption  by  him;  a king  who  never 
offered  a human  sacrifice.  Also,  that  Pakaka  was  Honolulu’s 
heiau  at  the  foot  of  Port  street,  and  why;  Punchbowl  the 
place  where  men  were  burnt;  Hekili  the  oven  for  cooking  the 
chiefs  captured  in  war,  and  Kewalo  the  place  where  servants 
were  drowned  according  to  the  laws  of  Kekaihehee. 

In  the  issue  of  August  5 of  that  year  he  names  various 
genealogical  experts  and  insinuates  that  they  could  yet  learn 
some  more  from  him,  and  thinks  it  about  time  to  form  a school 
of  these  experts  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  compare  notes  and 
get  the  stories  straightened  out,  and  in  October,  writing  from 
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Mokuleia,  Waialua,  he  deals  particularly  with  genealogy  and 
sarcastic  criticisms  of  opponents. 

After  several  months’  silence  an  editorial  in  the  Advertiser 
of  March  31,  1866,  conveys  the  following  information  relative 
to  him : 

“S.  M.  Kamakau,  a few  miles  out  from  Waialua,  was 
found  confined  to  his  house  where  he  had  been  six  months 
unattended  save  by  kahunas.  He  had  sent  for  medicines  but 
could  get  none.  Next  we  hear  of  him  may  be  his  obituary  or 
kanikau,  and  he  who  surpasses  all  living  Hawaiians  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  traditions  and  history  of  his  race  will 
have  passed  away.  In  ancient  traditional  knowledge  of  the 
Hawaiians  the  late  David  Malo  alone  excelled  him.” 

Recovering  from  this  illness  he  announces  in  the  KuoJcoa 
of  August  25  his  forthcoming  work  in  the  near  future.  His 
history  of  Kamehameha  I.  begins  in  the  Kuokos.  of  Octo- 
1 ber  20,  1866,  and  continues  to  the  accession  of  Liholiho,  No. 

I 45,  when  the  title  changes  to  the  history  of  the  Kamehamehas 
land  so  runs  to  October  14,  1868,  to  the  death  of  Kamehameha 
III.  with  No.  133.  In  this  same  issue  a new  series  starts 
(No.  1),  which  treats  of  antiquities  and  traditions  of  Hawaii, 
apparently  patterned  after  Malo,  but  much  fuller  on  many  of 
the  subjects.  In  the  issue  of  January  9,  1869,  this  series  of 
papers  end  in  the  Kuohoa,  and  its  continuance  appears  in  the 
Au  Oho  a of  the  2nd  under  the  title  of  aKa  Moolelo  Hawaii,” 
and  runs,  with  occasional  breaks,  to  February  2,  1871,  with 
No.  60,  ending  with  Keawe  as  King  of  Hawaii  at  death  of 
Lono.  Many  legends  and  biographies  of  noted  aliis  are  embod- 
ied in  these  series,  as  also  ancient  genealogies,  the  publication 
of  which  drew  forth  much  criticism  and  bitter  controversy 
from  time  to  time,  as  has  been  mentioned,  though  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  years  of  1867  and  ’68.  His  contributions 
also  of  koihonuas,  kanikaus  and  other  meles  are  many. 

It  is  noticeable  in  all  controversies  above  referred  to  that 
Kamakau  signs  his  name  in  all  replies  to  his  assailants,  while 
they  all  hide  under  assumed,  or  suggestively  fictitious  names  in 
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their  attacks  upon  him,  or  in  questioning  his  facts,  notably 
“Lahui  Hawaii,”  “Punimoolelo,”  “HoaToha,”  and  one  “R.  Ka- 
pihe.”  This  latter  critic  aroused  Kamakau’ s ire  to  an  unwont- 
ed degree,  as  shown  in  a series  of  replies  in  the  Kuokoa  of 
September  12  and  October  IT,  24,  and  31,  1868.  Extracts 
therefrom  would  make  interesting  reading. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  the  Hawaiian  Gazette  was  pub- 
lishing without  authority,  the  “History  of  Kamehameha,”  sup- 
posed to  be  the  translation  work  of  H.  L.  Sheldon.  This, 
Kamakau  naturally  strongly  objected  to,  and  had  his  work 
copyrighted,  whereupon  he  announced  himself  ready  to  receive 
proposals  for  his  interest  therein.  But  the  translations  ceased. 

With  January,  1867,  he  appears  to  have  joined  the  writing 
staff  of  the  Kuokoa , for  in  the  issue  of  the  5th  he  is  urging 
all  the  writers  from  Hawaii  to  Hiihau  to  contribute  to  it, 
especially  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Hawaii.  He 
calls  especially  on  J.  Kapena  and  Keliiwaiwaiole  of  Oahu, 
S.  Kahooku  and  Kaniwi  of  Kauai,  J.  H.  Hapela,  Malaihi,  TI. 
Kuihelani,  Kaimu  and  Haleole  of  Maui,  and  M.  Kenui  and 
Kamanowai  of  Hawaii.  Subsequently  and  to  the  issue  of  Ho- 
vember  6,  1869,  his  name  is  on  the  staff  among  the  “Poe  Haku 
Manao,”  comprising  Rev.  L.  Lyons,  Rev.  M.  Kuaea,  D.  Malo 
(Lokoino),  S.  M.  Kamakau  and  Rev.  C.  B.  Andrews.  Rev. 
L.  H.  Gulick  was  its  editor  at  that  time  and  J.  H.  Kawainui 
assistant. 

S.  H.  Haleole,5  following  the  defense  stated  in  behalf  of 
Kamakau’s  work,  mentions  that  he  (Haleole)  had  devoted 
eighteen  years  to  collecting  the  legends  of  Hawaii,  and  from 
1841  to  1861  he  had  gathered  fragments  of  the  history  of 
Kamehameha.  In  March,  1863,  a society  was  formed  to  seek 
the  early  traditions  of  these  islands  and  S.  D.  Keolanui  and 
S.  H.  Haleole  were  the  committee  appointed  to  the  task  of 
seeking  the  history  of  Kamehameha.  In  pursuance  of  this 
duty  Oahu  was  searched  diligently,  and  in  April,  1864,  Kohala 
was  visited  for  further  data,  which  occupied  nine  months. 


5 Author  of  “Laiet 
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Returning  to  Honolulu  lie  had  a large  book  on  the  history  of 
Hawaii.6 

Yet  with  all  the  various  efforts  made  to  secure  the  history 
of  Hawaii,  and  Kamehameha,  here  set  forth,  Kamakau’s  is 
the  only  one  that  has  seen  the  light,  and  that  only  through 
scattered  newspaers,  now  incomplete. 

His  paper  on  early  Hawaiian  customs,  in  the  Kuokoa  of 
August  8,  1868,  may  be  briefly  quoted  here,  to  freshen  the 
memory  of  kamaainas,  and  afford  educational  interest  to  others. 

“1.  The  chiefs  were  held  on  the  laps  of  parents  or  kahus; 
sat  on  the  breast,  on  the  hack  or  astride  the  neck;  they  sat  on 
fine  mats  or  kapas.  The  first  horn  was  a great  favorite. 

a2.  The  practice  of  adopting  children  was  prevalent.  The 
chiefs  adopted  the  children  of  friends  and  favorites  of  their 
subjects.  The  well-to-do  and  some  of  the  subjects  also  practised 
this,  in  which  case  all  shared  alike  the  food,  the  fish,  the  kapa 
and  other  property.  Open-heartedness  was  common.  Such 
usages  are  all  gone  now  because  everything  is  commercialized. 

“3.  The  nation  was  obedient  and  lowly-minded.  They 
were  taught  to  obey ; to  be  respectful  to  their  betters ; to  he 
gentlemanly  in  all  things ; to  be  just.  They  had  a fine  sense 
of  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong.  They  adhered  to  a 
good  chief  and  often  ran  away  from  an  unjust  king  or  chief. 

a4.  The  nation  cared  for  its  chiefs  and  respected  them. 
It  was  the  customary  thing  for  one  chief  to  speak  well  of 
another  chief,  and  the  subjects  followed  this  example.  These 
practices  are  gone  now  because  the  chiefs  do  not  uphold  their 
dignity,  and  because  they  are  poor. 

“5.  The  nation  was  fond  of  fragrant  things  and  always 
cared  to  dress  well.  This  was  especially  true  of  women. 

“6.  When  mourning  for  their  chiefs  they  expressed  their 
sorrow  in  wailing,  in  abusive  treatment  of  their  body,  etc. 
They  would  knock  off  some  of  their  teeth,  or  shave  part  of 

their  head. 

■ 


6 “Kuokoa,”  June  1,  1865. 
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“7.  They  loved  to  show  off.  Even  a poor  chief  or  subject 
would  try  to  live  as  well  if  not  better  than  one  who  had  the 
means  to  do  so.  A chief  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
be  nnable  to  meet  the  condition  of  another  chief.  It  was 
especially  humiliating  if  one  should  come  to  his  house  and  he 
be  nnable  to  serve  him  with  food. 

“8.  We  are  a nation  of  good-hearted,  loving  people.  We 
receive,  we  call  in  gentle . voice  to  strangers  to  come  in ; we 
feed  and  house  them,  often  giving  of  our  best  to  accommodate 
the  malihini.  We  are  not  forward;  we  do  not  go  from  house 
to  house,  nor  indulge  in  loud  talking.  We  are  a race  well  set 
up  and  well  groomed.” 

Of  S.  M.  Kamakau  as  a representative  to  the  legislature, 
the  records  do  not  accord  him  high  honor,  notwithstanding  his 
many  terms’  experience.  In  1856  he  made  a had  break  by 
introducing  a resolution  (which  was  laughed  down)  “that  the 
speaker  be  instructed  to  admonish  the  government  organ,  the 
Polynesian , that  it  desist  from  publishing  nonsense  and  false- 
hood in  its  columns,  without  being  directed  to  do  so  by  any- 
one— like  a young  pup  whose  eyes  are  not  opened,  gnawing 
the  skin  of  his  neighbors ; said  paper  having  this  year  forsaken 
its  manhood  and  returned  to  second  childhood.”7 

For  the  session  of  1870  he  was  elected  at  the  head  of  the 
government  ticket  as  representative  for  Honolulu,  on  which 
occasion  the  Kuokoa  placed  him  in  the  doubtful  class,  without 
comment.  Party  feeling  ran  high  that  session  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  “Master  and  Servant  Act.”  Kamakau  stood  with 
the  independents,  C.  J.  Lyons,  G.  W.  Pilipo,  and  others  in  its 
favor,  but  it  failed,  28  to  11. 

He  was  a representative  for  the  session  of  1876,  but  illness 
prevented  his  attendance  and  he  died  at  Kahehuna,  his  Emma 
street  home,  in  Honolulu,  September  5,  1876,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  little 
Maemae  cemetery,  Nuuanu  valley. 


t “Polynesian,”  May  10,  1856. 
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S.  M.  Kamakau  and  his  wife  Hainakolo  had  a number  of 
children,  hut  two  only  are  living  at  the  present  time,  Sam 
Mahelona  Kamakau  and  Kamaialii  Kamakau. 

The  legislature  adjourned  out  of  respect  upon  the  report 
of  his  death  on  motion  of  Hon.  S.  K.  Kaai,  seconded  by 
His  Ex.  the  Attorney-General  (W.  R.  Castle),  and  in  doing 
so  paid  the  following  excellent  tribute8  to  his, memory: 

“Mr.  President  : It  is  fitting  that  such  a resolution  should 

be  offered  at  this  time.  I am  glad  that  this  Assembly  is  dis- 
posed to  do  honor  to  the  lamented  dead.  In  my  early  youth 
I remember  hearing  the  name  of  S.  M.  Kamakau  associated 
with  all  that  pertained  to  the  legendary  history  of  these  islands. 
I learned  to  think  of  him  as  a man  whose  mind  was  stored 
with  wonderful  tales  and  stories,  who  was  saving  for  the  future 
the  tissue  of  romance  with  which  ancient  Hawaii  is  environed. 

“In  later  years  I have  distrusted  his  political  and  social 
opinions.  They  were  such  that  I could  not  agree  with  him  and 
could  only  feel  that  he  was  mistaken.  But  today  we  ought  to 
strip  from  the  man  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him  and  re- 
view his  character  in  its  true  light.  S.  M.  Kamakau  was  not  a 
statesman,  nor  a clear-sighted  politician.  Let  us  cast  aside, 
then,  that  portion  of  his  history  when  he  lived  under  a mis- 
take, and  regard  him  in  his  true  position.  As  a historian  and 
legendary  writer  he  stood  peerless  and  alone  among  the  present 
sons  of  Hawaii.  He  was  a man  who  might  well  be  called  a 
representative  Hawaiian.  There  are  but  few  today  who  pre- 
sent as  he  did  the  characteristics  of  Hawaiians,  unhurt  by  the 
various  influences  of  civilization.  As  a thinker  and  reasoner, 
he  was  thoroughly  original ; he  looked  at  questions  of  the  day 
from  a position  so  peculiar  as  to  be  accountable  for  then  only 
on  the  theory  of  his  inbred  Hawaiianism.  His  memory  was  re- 
markably accurate  and  acute,  and  his  method  of  connecting 
events  with  periods  of  time  was  surprisingly  correct.  Before 
the  eye  of  his  mind  the  ancient  history  of  the  country  passed 
in  a panoramic  picture.  He  caught  upon  men  and  events  in 


8 “P.  C.  Advertiser,”  Sept.  9,  1876. 
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that  picture  and  fixed  them  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  with 
remarkable  force,  producing  an  effect  never  to  he  forgotten. 
By  word  of  mouth,  spoken  to  admiring  listeners,  he  has  done 
much  to  perpetuate  a history  which  must  always  he  romantic 
and  interesting.  His  contributions  to  the  written  history  of 
this  people,  as  well  as  those  large  efforts  by  which  he  has  per- 
petuated the  beautiful  and  original  romances  of  the  country, 
have  rendered  Hawaii  forever  his  debtor.  Such  men,  in  such 
labors,  Hawaii  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  I know  of  no  one  today 
who  can  supply  his  place.  He  stood  above  all  about  him  in  his 
position  as  a historian  and  romancer.  The  pages  written  by 
the  lamented  deceased  would  fill  many  a volume;  volumes 
which  would  grace  the  shelves  of  the  proudest  libraries,  for 
their  record  wTould  be  that  of  a most  interesting  people.’7 

Appended  herewith  is  a Key  to  the  full  series  of  Kama- 
kau’s  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Papers,  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing,  showing  the  subject  matters  dealt  with  in  each  issue, 
and  the  paper  and  date  in  which  such  may  he  found. 

SERIES  OP  S.  M.  KAMAKAU’S  HISTORIC  PAPERS,  BEGINNING  IN 
THE  KUOKOA,  VOL.  V,  OCT.  20,  1866,  UNDER  TITLE  OP 
“KA  MOOLELO  O KAMEHAMEHA  I”  (HISTORY 
OP  KAMEHAMEHA  I). 

Date  Number  Description 


1 866 

Oct. 

20 

1 

Relates  the  time  and  birth  of  Kamehameha ; of  reign  of 

27 

2 

Kekaulike. 

Movements  of  Alapai  and  Peleioholani. 

Nov. 

3 

3 

Alapai  and  Peleioholani  meet;  Alapai  returns  to  Hawaii. 

10 

4 

Relates  to  Alapai’s  movements  on  Hawaii. 

Dec. 

1 

5 

Relates  to  the  time  of  Kalaniopuu  of  Hawaii. 

8 

5 

Contests  of  Kahekili,  Keeaumoku,  and  Kalaniopuu. 

i5 

6 

Movements  of  Kalaniopuu  and  Kahekili. 

22 

7 

Kalaniopuu  cont’d ; advent  of  foreigners. 

29 

8 

Traditional  account  of  Paao  and  other  voyagers. 

1867 

Jan. 

5 

9 

Introduction  of  Priest  and  Rulers  from  “Kahiki  ; first 

12 

10 

“heiaus”  constructed — Wahaula  and  Mookini. 

Advent  of  Uaamaikahiki  and  others;  Advent  of  the  Gods 

19 

11 

(images). 

Traditional  account  of  prior  visitors  and  arrival  of 

26 

12 

Captain  Cook  at  Kauai. 

Relates  to  Cook’s  visit  at  Kauai  and  at  Maui. 
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Feb. 


Mar. 


2 13  Cook’s  arrival  at  Hawaii. 

9 14  Death  of  Captain  Cook  and  departure  of  ships ; Ka- 

laniopuu  reign. 

16  15  Kalaniopuu  and  summary  of  his  principal  deeds.  Ka- 

mehameha  sacrificed  Imakakaloa  at  heiau,  Pakini. 

23  16  Celebrities  in  time  of  Kalaniopuu;  Kahekili  of  Maui. 

2 17  Conflict  between  Kiwalao  and  Kamehameha  in  Kona. 

9 18  Kamehameha  Moi  of  Hawaii ; the  times  of  Kameha- 

meha; his  relatives. 

16  19  History  of  Kahahana  of  Oahu. 

23  20  History  of  Kahahana  continued. 


Mar.  30 

Apr.  6 

13 

20 

27 

May  4 

11 

18 

25 

June  1 

8 

July  6 


13 

20 


27 


Aug.  3 


21  Conflict  between  Kahahana  and  Kahekili ; Oahu  con- 
quered 1772-3. 

22  Transactions  on  Oahu;  Rebellion  on  Maui. 

23  Maui  incidents ; foreteller  of  Kamehameha  as  sole  Moi ; 
Battle  of  Keoua. 

24  Kamehameha  pursues  Keoua;  Foreigners  after  Cook; 
the  Eleanor — Olowalu  tragedy. 

24  John  Young  and  Isaac  Davis;  sloop  captured;  Kameha- 
meha wars  against  Maui. 

25  Pleiau  at  Kawaihae  built ; plans  to  overcome  Keoua. 

26  Death  of  Keoua ; Kamehameha  wars  against  kings  of 
Maui  and  Kauai. 

27  Arrival  of  Vancouver,  1792. 

28  Vancouver  continued;  Kaeokulani  succeeds  Kahekili  of 
Maui,  1793. 

29  Kaeokulani  starts  for  Kauai;  returns  and  battles  at  Ewa; 
murder  of  Captain  Brown;  “Jackall”  and  “Prince  Lee- 
boo”  sail  for  Hawaii. 

30  War  between  Kamehameha  and  Kalanikupule,  1795,  and 
Namakeha,.  1796. 

31  Namakeha’s  rebellion;  Times  of  Kamehameha,  1797- 

•— *-  1811;  Battle  of  Nuuanu — Oahu  conquered;  Kamehameha 

returns  to  Hawaii ; various  callings  assigned. 

32  Kamehameha  erecting  heiaus : Various  idols  and  their 
powers : Kamehameha  a devout  worshiper : A consider- 
ate King : Marks  the  place  of  sedition  plotters. 

33  Kamehameha  adjusting  affairs  on  Hawaii,  John  Young 
governor;  Lava  flows  to  Kiholo. 

34  Kamehameha  sends  for  the  prophet  of  Pele  to  stay  the 
flow : Peleleu  fleet  begun ; Liholiho  at  age  of  5 empow- 
ered to  consecrate  heiaus  : Peleleu  fleet  sails  to  Lahaina, 
and  Oahu.  Royal  family  a year  on  Oahu  when  the 
okuu  scourge  decimates  his  army,  chiefs  and  people. 

34  or  35  Death  of  Keeaumoku : Kamehameha  resides  on 

Oahu : Revenues  of  Hawaii  and  Maui  sent  him : An- 

cient criminal  laws. 

35  Kamehameha  encourages  industry : Introduction  of 

rum,  1791 : Kanihonui  put  to  death.  Kamehameha  gives 
up  plan  to  invade  Kauai. 
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Date 


Oct. 

TITLE 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1868 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Number  Description 

10  36  Kamehameha  invites  Kaumualii  to  Oahu.  Kaumualii 

cedes  Kauai  to  Kamehameha. 

17  37  Return  of  Kamehameha  to  Hawaii ; ancient  religion  and 

kinds  of  heiaus. 

24  38  Idolatry ; Sandalwood ; Kamehameha’ s cultivation. 

31  39  Attempt  well  digging  at  Kalae;  Russians  arrive;  death 

of  Kaoleioku;  erection  of  fort  at  Honolulu. 

*7  40  Heirs  of  Kamehameha;  his  admonitions. 

14  41  Death  of  Kamehameha  at  Kailua,  Hawaii,  1819. 

21  42  Succeeded  by  Liholiho  as  Kamehameha  II. 

28  43  Liholiho  and  chiefs  of  his  time.  Obsequies  of  Ka- 

mehameha I. 

5 44  Reign  of  Liholiho;  overthrow  of  the  Kapus. 

12  45  Reign  of  Liholiho ; overflow  of  the  Kapus  cont’d. 

CHANGES  TO  “KA  MOOLELO  O NA  KAMEHAMEHA”  (HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  KAMEHAMEHAS). 

2 46  Proceedings  following  overthrow  of  the  kapus. 

9 46  or  47  Battle  of  Kuamoo;  Conditions  prior  to  advent 

of  Missionaries. 

16  47  Conditions,  etc.,  continued.  Genealogy  of  Chiefs. 

23  48  Conditions,  etc.,  continued — under  the  kapu  system. 

30  49  Treatment  of  prisoners  of  war ; decrease  of  population 

— causes  of. 

7 50  Population  on  arrival  of  foreigners  and  missionaries. 

14  51  Conditions  and  employment  of  the  people  under  Ka- 

mehameha. 

21  52  Conditions  and  employment  of  the  people  under  Ka- 

mehameha, continued. 

28  53  Sundry  professions ; Hale  Nauwa. 

4 54  Remarks  on  changing  conditions. 

11  55  Liholiho  consents  to  residence  of  missionaries;  John 

Reves. 

18  56  The  people  accept  Christianity;  schools  established; 

printing. 

25  57  Proceedings  under  Kamehameha  II. 

1 58  The  king’s  dissipations ; he  tours  Oahu  and  visits  Kauai. 

8 59  Kaahumanu  returns  from  Kauai  with  Kaumualii ; Kee- 

aumoku’s  death. 

15  60  Liholiho  and  party  sail  for  England;  death  of  king  and 

queen. 

22  61  Return  of  royal  remains ; Regency  of  Kauikeaouli ; His 

genealogy. 

29  62  Genealogy  of  chiefs,  etc.,  cont’d.  Plan  to  exchange 

Keopuolani  in  childhood  failed. 

14  63  History  of  Keopuolani ; her  husband  and  children. 

21  64  History  of  Keopuolani  cont’d ; her  death. 

28  65  Keopuolani ; birth  and  early  years  of  Kauikeaouli. 
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Date 

Numb 

er  Description 

Apr. 

4 

66 

His  youth ; Death  of  Kaumualii ; Kauai  rebellion. 

ii 

67 

Eclipse  noted ; Progress  of  Kauai  war. 

18 

68 

Rebellion  ends ; Arrival  of  the  Blonde  with  bodies  of 
the  king  and  queen. 

25 

69 

Kauikeaouli  becomes  Kamehameha  III ; Schools  ex- 
tended. 

May 

2 

70 

Rulers  accept  Christianity;  Course  of  Government  un- 
der Kamehameha  III. 

9 

7 1 

Boki  as  Kuhina-nui  (under  Kaahumanu)  ; Serious  epi- 
demic and  death  of  many  chiefs. 

16 

72 

Revolt  of  Boki ; he  runs  into  debt  and  opens  grog  shops. 

23 

72 

Kamehameha  III.  directs  sandalwood  gathering  at  Wai- 
alua ; Kinau  and  Kekuanaoa  married ; new  royal  house. 

30 

73 

Attack  on  Mr.  Richards  by  Captain  Black  at  Lahaina. 

June 

6 

74 

Kaahumanu,  David  Malo  and  chiefs  defend  Richards. 

13 

75 

The  king  visits  Hawaii ; Government  and  Boki  debt 
troubles;  Kaahumanu  visits  Hawaii,  1828. 

20 

76 

Kaahumanu  annuls  French’s  Kewalo  land  transaction; 
Boki’s  advice  to  Kamehameha  III.  respecting  Nahiena- 
ena ; he  threatens  Kaahumanu  with  the  aid  of  foreigners. 

27 

77 

Boki  gathers  his  forces  at  Waikiki;  Kekuanaoa  alone 
dissuades  Boki  in  his  course. 

July 

4 

vr 

00 

Street  work  in  Honolulu  begun;  arrival  of  “Vincennes”; 

chiefs  concentrated;  regal  procession  to  service  at 
Kawaiahao. 


11 

79 

Boki  plans  for  his  sandalwood  expedition. 

18 

80 

Attempts  to  dissuade  him  fruitless. 

25 

81 

Liliha  appointed  to  Boki’s  position ; Paki-Kaahumanu 
dispute. 

Aug. 

1 

82 

Liliha  revolts  at  Kaahumanu’ s acts  and  laws. 

8 

83 

Liliha  after  much  persuasion  submits  to  rightful 
authority. 

i5 

84 

Chief  Ulumaheihei  arrives ; Liliha  ■ dispossessed  of  all 
power. 

22 

85 

Sundry  changes;  Kaahumanu  visits  Maui,  urging  at- 
tention to  instruction. 

29 

86 

Return  of  Kaahumanu;  her  death  at  Manoa,  aged  64. 

Sept. 

5 

87 

Life  of  Kaahumanu ; her  high  rank. 

. 12 

88 

Life  of  Kaahumanu;  becomes  wife  of  Kamehameha  I. 

19 

89 

Life  of  Kaahumanu  continued. 

26 

90 

Life  of  Kaahumanu  continued. 

Oct. 

3 

9i 

Life  of.  Kaahumanu  continued ; views  of  Kauikeaouli. 

10 

92 

Views  of  Nahienaena  and  Kalanimoku. 

1 7 

93 

Views  of  Kaahumanu. 

24 

94 

Arrival  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Dec. 

19 

95 

Arrival  of  Roman  Catholics  continued. 

26 

96 

Arrival  of  Roman  Catholics  continued. 
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Date  Number  Description 


1869 

Jan.  2 97  Views  of  John  Reves : Arrival  of  French  frigate 

l’Artemese. 

9 98  Lapalace  secures  $20,000.  indemnity;  Actions  of  the 

Protestant  Mission. 

(This  ends  Kamakau’s  work  in  the  Kuokoa,  the  continuation  of  his 
series  being  found  in  the  Au  Okoa,  beginning  Jan.  7>  with  error  number.) 


Jan. 

7 

94 

14 

99 

21 

100 

28 

101 

Feb. 

4 

102 

11 

103 

18 

104 

25 

105 

Mar. 

4 

106 

11 

107 

18 

108 

25 

109 

Apr. 

1 

no 

8 

no 

15 

in 

22 

112 

29 

11 3 

May 

6 

114 

13 

115 

20 

116 

27 

117 

June 

3 

118 

10 

118 

17 

119 

21 

120 

The  King  under  evil  influences  of  Kaomi ; Kinau  be- 
comes Premier ; Removal  of  Kaomi. 

Kaomi  removal  cont’d. ; Death  of  Nahienaena;  Body 
taken  to  Lahaina ; the  King  on  Maui. 

Appointment  of  Richards  as  King’s  tutor ; Kinau’s 
death  and  history. 

Kinau  and  Kekuanaoa  Troubles  of  1839. 

Hoapili’s  death  and  history;  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Succession  of  Kekauluohi  I.  to  Kinau  as  Ku- 
hina-nui. 

Kekauluohi,  Kuhina-nui ; Catholic  priests  and  the  l’Arte- 
mise.  Forcible  cession  of  islands  to  Great  Britain,  and 
restoration  by  Thomas. 

Proceedings  with  Paulet. 

?)  ( Papers  missing) . 

? ) ( Papers  missing) . 

?)  (Papers  missing). 

Proceedings  with  Mallet,  of  French  sloop  ‘‘Embuscade” 
concerning  Catholic  priests. 

?)  (Missing). 

Departure  of  the  embassy  to  America  and  Europe. 
Negotiations  of  the  ambassadors. 

?)  (Missing). 

Hawaiian  Constitution ; Ancient  laws  and  customs ; 
forming  the  new  laws  under  constitutional  government. 
Relates  to  formation  of  constitutional  government  of 
Kamehameha  III.,  1840. 

Ancient  and  modern  laws,  and  methods  thereunder 
compared. 

Ancient  and  modern  laws,  knowledge  and  customs 
compared. 

Changes  under  constitutional  government;  Foundation 
of  Legislatures  at  Lahaina,  1840. 

Work  of  the  Legislature  of  1842. 

Kekauluohi  Kuhina-nui;  History  of  Kapiolani  and  her 
works. 

Exemplary  works  of  Kapiolani ; her  death ; Death  of 
Hoapili-wahine ; her  history. 

Biographical  sketch  of  Hoapili-wahine;  Death  and 
sketch  of  Kalua  Kuakini. 

Kuakini’s  change  to  Christianity;  Death  and  sketch  of 
Kekauluohi. 
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Date  Number  Description 


July 

1 

121 

Sketch  of  Kekauluohi  continued ; Government  situation 
following  her  death;  Kamakau  letter  to  the  king. 

8 

122 

Kamakau’s  letter  to  king  continued ; the  king’s  reply ; 
Cabinet  of  foreign  ministers. 

i5 

122 

The  Government  of  Kamehameha  III. ; Ministerial  re- 
ports; W.  Richards  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

22 

123 

Progress  of  education;  sundry  schools  established; 
sketch  of  W.  Richards,  first  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

29 

123 

Legislature  of  1847;  Report  of  John  Ricord,  Attorney- 
General. 

Aug. 

5 

124 

Legislature  _ of  1847 ; Report  of  Keoni  Ana,  Minister 
of  the  Interior. 

12 

125 

Keoni  Ana’s  report  continued ; Comparative  considera- 
tions of  ancient  knowledge  and  ability. 

19 

126 

Considerations  continued;  Laws  established;  the  cabi- 
net ; Government  Acts,  1848-9-50. 

26 

127 

Catholic  troubles  considered;  Hawaii  losing  her  good 
Qualities : Progress  of  the  Government,  1850-54. 

Sept. 

2 

128 

Progress  of  Government  continued:  Agricultural  effort 
establishing : Legislative  proceedings. 

9 

129 

The  new  constitution  of  1852 : Introduction  of  the 

smallpox,  1853;  Scarcity  of  Doctors:  Hawaiians’  treat- 
ment successful. 

16 

130 

Important  events  of  1854;  closing  days  of  Kameha- 
meha III. 

23 

131 

Some  contrasts  considered;  the  king  at  Koolau;  re- 
turns to  Honolulu;  his  illness  and  death;  Progress  of 
Hawaii  under  his  reign. 

30 

131 

Progress  of  Hawaii  under  Kamehameha  III.  continued. 

Oct. 

7 

132 

Benefits  under  constitutional  government;  seven  granted 
under  Kamehameha  III. 

14 

133 

Benefits  under  ancient  mois,  and  how  Kamehameha  III. 
came  to  the  throne. 

ANTIQUITIES,  ETC.  (KA  MOOLELO  HAWAII). 


Date 

Oct. 


Nov. 


Chapter  Description 

14  1 Chapter  1 of  Ancient  History  begins  in  this  number : 

Origin  of  the  Islands  and  Their  People.  __ 

21  2 Original  name  of  different  islands;  First  man  created 

by  Kane,  Ku  and  Lono,  tradition. 

28  3 Hema;  Kahai;  Wahieloa;  Laka ; Luanuu;  Hua  (2) 

Paumakua;  Hanalaanui  and  iki ; Circumcision  and  Aha 
ili  introduced. 

4 4 Signs  by  the  elements  on  birth  of  royalty;  instances 

named ; their  establishment  and  kind. 

11  5 Division  of  the  lands;  shore  portions;  cultivable  sec- 

tions. 

18  6 Potato  culture  described;  prayers  to  the  gods;  Kane- 

puaa;  other  cultures. 
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Date  Number  Description 


25 

7 

Wet  taro  culture ; preparation  of  the  loi ; bananas ; 
sugar  cane  and  wauke. 

Dec. 

2 

8 

Cultivating  awa  and  olona ; fish  pond  construction ; 
noted  ponds. 

9 

9 

Fish  pond  construction  continued;  Canoe  building. 

16 

10 

Fishing  with  nets  and  seines;  ancient  kaka  uhu  fishing. 

23 

11 

Catching  squid  of  various  kinds ; and  hiaku. 

1870 

30 

11 

Various  kinds  of  fishing  and  implements. 

.Jan. 

6 

12 

Basket  fishing;  seizing  with  the  hand. 

13 

13 

Catching  eels  and  sharks;  house  building;  affixing  the 
ahos. 

20 

14 

Thatching ; the  openings ; trimming  the  doorway  and 
its  ceremony. 

27 

15 

Plaited  Hawaiian  cloth  originally;  kapa  making  from 
wauke  bark. 

Feb. 

3 

16 

Kapa  making  continued ; net  and  twine  making ; procur- 
ing fire ; Marriage ; Marriage  customs ; Care  of  children. 

10 

1 7 

Birth  and  consecration  of  children;  divisions  of  the 
year ; names  of  the  months. 

1 7 

18 

Annual  festivals ; of  Heiaus ; Koas,  Ipu  Olono,  Poo- 
kanaka  ; their  construction. 

24 

19 

Heiaus  continued;  the  Hakuohia,  his  functions  in  heiau 
building ; ceremonies. 

Mar. 

3 

20 

Heiau  ceremonies  continued ; closing  day  of  sacrifice ; 
Pohaku-o-Kane ; places  of  refuge. 

10 

21 

List  of  Heiaus ; places  of  refuge ; laws  relating  thereto. 

1 7 

22 

Human  sacrifices ; Ancient  laws ; kapus ; penalties,  etc. ; 
the  Niaupio  Kalowalo  of  Kualii,  a beneficent  law ; Ku- 
alii’s  death  at  Kailua,  Oahu,  aged  175. 

24 

23 

The  Mamalahoa  law ; the  Gods  and  worshiping  the 
host  of  heaven. 

3i 

24 

Deities  of  Pele  and  traditions  thereof ; of  thunder  and 
lightning ; Kanehekili. 

Apr. 

7 

25 

Kanehekili  traditions;  spirits  of  deceased  persons  to  as- 
sume electrical  powers ; traditions  thereof ; humans 
changing  to  shark  deities. 

14 

26 

Sundry  shark  traditions;  worshiping  sharks. 

21 

28 

(There  seems  to  be  no  No.  27,  the  number  of  the  chap- 
ter having  been  advanced  erroneously  and  so  contin- 
ued). Shark  worship  continued;  their  deification;  tra- 
ditions thereof. 

28 

29 

Relating  to  lizard  deities  and  worship  and  assuming 
lizard  form. 

May 

5 

30 

Ceremonies  and  traditions  of  lizard  superstitions,  etc. 

12 

3i 

Division  of  minor  kapus ; of  Kalaipahoa  and  Kapo. 

19 

32 

Kalaipahoa  continued;  Molokai’s  fame  for  evil  doing 
and  sorcery. 

July 

14 

33 

Molokai  matters  continued;  Kamehameha’s  care  of  Ka- 

laipahoa  and  Pua  gods. 
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Date 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Chapter  Description 

21  34  Kamehameha  worships  Kalaipahoa  and  crowns  it; 

Praying  to  death. 

4 35  Ceremonies  of  the  Pule  Anaana ; divisions  therein ; 

sundry  kahunas. 

ii  36  Sundry  prayers;  medical  kahunas. 

18  37  Medical  kahunas  continued. 

25  38  List  of  remedies  for  ailments ; instances  in  aid  of  off- 

spring ; Haha  kahunas. 

1 39  The  Lonopuha  and  other  kahuna  schools. 

15  40  Various  medical  schools  and  remedies. 

22  41  Sundry  remedies ; ancient  medicines ; aumakuas  and 

kumupaa. 

29  42  Aumakuas,  etc.,  continued ; approaching  death ; sorcery 

and  provisioning  the  dead ; treatment  thereof. 

6 43  Treatment  of  the  dead,  continued;  the  nupa  or  deep  pit; 

Dr.  John  Pelham  of  Waimea,  Hawaii;  the  spirit  after 
death ; superstitions. 

13  44  The  realm  of  Milu;  Myths  of  Mokulehua,  Maluae  and 

Kawelu;  Spirits  resting  on  the  living;  instances  nar- 
rated. 

20  45  Trance,  visions,  and  dreams;  Ancestral  spirits  (auma- 

kuas), the  depression  thereunder. 

27  46  Of  ancient  chiefs ; their  several  ranks. 

3 47  Boards  of  priests,  prophets ; grades  of  the  people ; ka- 

pus  of  aliis  and  the  gods ; history  of  certain  kings, 
notably  Liloa ; his  heiau  construction  in  various  places. 

10  48  Liloa  meets  Akahiakuleana  who  becomes  the  mother  of 

Umi ; her  history;  Umi  visits  Waipio  and  makes  him- 
self known  to  Liloa  and  is  acknowledged  as  his  son. 

17  49  Hakau  shows  disapproval;  History  of  Umi-a-Liloa. 

24  50  History  of  Umi  continued ; battles  with  and  defeats 

Hakau ; he  wars  against  Hilo  chiefs  and  conquers  that 
district. 

1 51  He  overcomes  Hua-a  and  annexes  Puna;  Imaikalani 

the  blind  king  of  Kau ; Ehunuikaimalina,  king  of  Kona ; 
Kiha-a-Piilani  joins  forces  with  Umi  and  wages  war  on 
Maui. 

8 52  Kiha-a-Piilani  in  Makawao  incognito;  scarcity  of  food; 

he  settles  at  Hana ; surf-riding  contest ; wins  the  af- 
fianced of  Lono-a-Piilani ; her  father  disowns  her;  di- 
vision of  land  sought;  is  promised  subject  to  fealty  to 
Lono ; Kiha-a-Piilani  seeks  aid  on  Hawaii  and  falls 
in  with  Piikea  of  Umi’s  household. 

15  53  Kihapiilani  visits  Piikea;  declines  Umi’s  offer  to  settle 

on  Hawaii ; but  fights  for  his  rights  on  Maui  against 
Lonoapiilani ; Hoolae  defender  of  Kauiki  escapes ; his 
reported  death  of  some  doubt;  death  and  secret  burial 
of  Lonoapiilani ; Kihapiilani  divides  the  land ; Umi  re- 
turns to  Hawaii ; Stones  hewn  for  his  tomb ; Dies  at 
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Date 


1871 


Feb. 


Chapter  Description 

Kailua ; Koi  sets  out  to  conceal  the  body ; kills  a man 
resembling  the  king  and  substitutes  the  body. 

22  54  Koi  secretes  the  bones  of  Umi;  Chief  of  Hawaii  after 

Umi’s  time;  War  between  Hilo  and  Kona;  Death  of 
Kealiiokaloa ; History  of  Pakaa,  famous  canoeist; 
through  intrigue  Keawenuiaumi  disrates  him,  so  he  se- 
cretly departs  and  dwells  on  Molokai ; Keawenuiaumi 
searches  for  Pakaa. 

29  55  Canoes  built  to  search  for  him;  diviners  sought  to  lo- 

cate him ; Keawenuiaumi  sets  out  in  his  search ; visits 
Maui  and  Molokai ; Kuapakaa  is  introduced ; one  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  all  winds. 

5 56  Canoe  fleet  of  Keawenuiaumi  meets  disaster ; Pakaa 

and  son  follow  their  chief  to  Molokai ; takes  charge 
of  all  food,  clothing,  etc. ; food  giving  out,  Ku  directs 
lunas  to  secure  supply;  after  three  months  they  set  out 
for  a long  voyage  and  are  lost ; but  the  chief  returns 
and  sees  Pakaa;  Death  of  Keawenuiaumi  and  division 
of  lands. 

12  57  Chiefs  of  Kona ; Kanaloakuaana,  Lonoikamakahiki ; Lo- 

noikamakahiki  and  Kaikilani ; tradition  of  Lonoikamaka- 
hiki’s  tour,  domestic  troubles;  in  his  demented  state  he 
is  cared  for  by  Kapaihiahilina. 

19  58  Returning  to  Hawaii  Kapaihiahilina  is  made  chamber- 

lain  ; he  chants  the  king’s  experiences ; Lonoikamaka- 
hiki starts  on  regal  tour  of  the  islands ; is  entertained 
on  Maui ; his  insignia  a mammoth  kahili  called  Ha- 
waiiloa. 

26  59  Lonoikamakahiki  visits  Molokai;  becoming  jealous  he 

strikes  Kaikilani,  his  wife,  and  sails  for  Oahu ; meets  a 
princess  of  Kauai  and  learns  the  latest  name  chant  which 
in  a contest  he  repeats ; visits  Kauai,  etc.,  then  returns 
to  Kona  and  enjoys  friendship  treaty  made  with  all  the 
aliis ; treaty  broken  by  Kamalalawalu  of  Maui,  who  in- 
vades and  wars  on  Hawaii. 

2 60  Engagement  between  Puapuakea  and  Makahukilani ; the 

latter  killed  in  battle  between  Hawaii  and  Maui  forces ; 
Kamalalawalu  is  killed  and  Kauhiakama  reigns  in  his 
stead ; kings  of  Hawaii  after  Lonoikamakahiki’s  death ; 
internal  wars  on  Hawaii ; Keawe  comes  to  the  throne. 


02 


Notes  Regarding  Kamehameha  I. 

BY  EDGAR  HENRIQTJES. 

(Taken  from  the  Diary  of  George  Hueu  Davis,  the  Son  of  Isaac  Davis.) 

Kaleiopuu  (k)  and  Keoua  (k)  were  lialf-brothers.  Their 
mother  was  Kamakaimoku  (w),  their  fathers  were  brothers. 
During  the  illness  of  Keoua  (k),  at  his  residence  in  ITilo,  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  Kau  to  notify  Kaleiopuu  (k)  of  his 
brother’s  illness.  Kaleiopuu  (k)  immediately  started  for  Hilo. 
That  night  he  rested  at  Hianamoa,  arriving  next  day  at  Hilo, 
where  he  found  Keawemauhili  (k),  his  cousin,  reigning  chief 
of  Hilo.  When  all  had  retired  for  the  night,  Keoua  (k)  said 
to  Kaleiopuu  (k),  “Brother,  I cannot  live  long,  for  our  uncle 
Alapainui  (k)  has  an  evil  disposition  and  is  praying  me  to 
death.  My  only  request  to  you  is  to  take  my  young  son 
Kamehameha  (k)  and  keep  him  with  you,  for  some  day  he 
will  become  famous  and  will  add  luster  to  our  lineage;  do  not 
neglect  him.” 

As  soon  as  Kaleiopuu  (k)  heard  of  the  unkind  disposition 
of  his  uncle  Alapainui  (k)  towards  his  half-brother,  he  was 
much  overcome.  He  immediately  sent  for  their  kahuna  who 
resided  at  Kaimu  in  Puna,  and  was  renowned  for  his  power 
in  performing  the  kuni  rights. 

As  soon  as  the  kahuna  saw  Keoua  (k)  he  advised  Kalei- 
opuu (k)  to  return  home,  as  it  was  impossible  for  his  brother 
to  live,  and  stated  that  he  wished  to  lose  no  time  in  perform- 
ing the  kuni  rights  on  his  uncle  Alapainui  (k),  and  that  by  the 
time  he  reached  Kau  he  would  hear  of  the  death  of  Alapai- 
nui (k). 

When  Kaleiopuu  (k)  started  for  Kau  he  took  with  him 
Kamehameha  (k)  as  requested  by  his  dying  brother. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Kau  he  received  word  of 
Alapainui’s  (k)  death  and  that  the  Kingdom  had  been  left  to 
his  son,  Keaweopala  (k). 
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Kaleiopuu  (k)  immediately  called  liis  warriors  and  or- 
dered his  war  canoes  to  be  launched.  They  embarked  that 
night  , arriving  at  Kawaihae  the  following  day,  where  a pitched 
battle  immediately  took  place.  It  was  a complete  route.  Ke- 
aweopala  (k)  was  killed  and  most  of  his  forces  slain. 

Kaleiopuu’s  (k)  son  Kiwalao  (k)  and  nephew  Kameha- 
meha  (k)  took  part  in  this  battle  from  start  to  finish.  Kalei- 
opuu (k)  kept  his  eye  on  Kamehameha  (k),  admiring  his 
strength  and  valor,  and  vividly  remembering  what  his  brother 
had  predicted.  At  this  battle  Kamehameha  (k)  won  his  first 
honors.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  his  bravery. 

After  the  ceremony  of  offering  the  remains  of  Keaweopala 
(k)  to  the  gods  (Hai),  Kalaniopuu  (k)  started  for  Kealake- 
kua.  While  on  their  way  a messenger  arrived  with  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  brother  Keoua  (k),  the  father  of  Kameha- 
meha (k).  On  arriving  at  Kailua  great  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  mourning  ceremonies.  Wailing,  casting 
off  of  raiment,  removing  the  teeth,  shaving  the  head,  etc., 
took  place.  After  these  ceremonies  King  Kalaniopuu  (k) 
started  for  Kaawaloa  to  await  the  remains  of  his  brother 
Keoua  (k)  from  Hilo.  On  their  arrival  they  were  deposited 
in  a cave  three-fourths  of  the  way  up  the  pali,  whence  it  was 
called  “Ka  pali  kapu  o Keoua.” 

Then  the  kapu  heiau  of  Hikiau  was  built  to  consecrate 
the  god  Kaili. 

It  was  decided  to  have  the  two  princes  deliver  the  offering 
upon  the  altar.  The  offering  was  a pig  and  a soldier  who 
had  been  killed. 

Kiwalao  (k),  being  the  son  of  Kaleiopuu  (k),  the  older 
brother,  proceeded  to  take  his  offering  to  the  altar  and  saw 
the  open  eyes  of  the  corpse.  He  was  afraid  and  chose  the  pig. 
Kamehameha  (k)  followed  and  without  hesitation  took  the 
dead  man.  During  this  ceremony  the  kahunas  were  watching 
and  immediately  knew  that  Kamehameha  (k)  would  he  the 
monarch  and  not  Kiwalao  (k). 
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On  this  account  the  chiefs  and  priests  held  a council  and 
decided  to  ask  Kaleiopuu  (k)  to  do  away  with  Kamehameha 
j (k),  saying  “Nip  the  bud  of  the  Wauke  while  it  is  young.” 
/ As  soon  as  the  king  heard  of  this  he  told  the  assembled  chiefs 
/ and  priests  that  he  did  not  want  to  kill  his  nephew,  saying: 

“Should  I pass  away,  let  them  fight  it  out,  for  they  are 
born  equal.  I will  not  know  when  I am  gone,  for  I am  not 
coming  back.” 

As  soon  as  these  people  heard  the  King’s  answer  they 
\ tried  to  place  the  blame  for  the  suggestion  on  one  another, 
j finally  withdrawing  from  the  King’s  presence  as  quietly  as 
j possible.  When  the  king  discovered  this  he  said,  “My  beloved 
nephew  will  be  killed  by  these  people.” 

From  that  time  Kamehameha  (k)  always  resided  with  his 
uncle.  When  the  King  went  to  Maui  to  fight  Kahekili  (k), 
Kamehameha  (k)  accompanied  him. 

Kamehameha  (k)  and  Kekuhaupio  (k)  were  Kalaiopuu’s 
(k)  famous  warriors  in  the  battle  of  Kahului.  One  battalion 
commanded  by  Inaina  (k)  , composed  of  the  flower  of  Hawaii, 
were  trapped  and  slaughtered,  and  completely  wiped  out  with 
their  noble  commander. 

After  the  slaughter  Kaleiopuu  (k)  and  Kamehameha  (k) 
retired  to  Hana.  From  that  time  Hana  became  a District 
of  Hawaii.  It  was  not  long  after  this  Kaleiopuu  (k)  fought 
with  Maui  again,  and  it  was  during  this  war  that  the  Maui 
warriors  discovered  the  fighting  qualities  of  Kamehameha. 
When  they  returned  to  their  camps  in  Molokai  they  immediate- 
ly told  the  chiefs  who  had  not  been  able  to  participate,  of  a 
great  fighter,  a friend  of  King  Kaleiopuu  (k),  who  was  so 
strong  that  he  would  break  the  body  of  his  opponent  in  twain, 
while  poised  on  his  spear  in  mid-air.  This  little  man  was  of 
a hard,  thickset  build  with  large  lips.  They  said,  “Our  bat- 
talion held  firmly.  As  soon  as  he  came,  we  could  not  resist 
his  strength  and  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  whoever  came 
in  his  way  would  seldom  escape.  Should  he  fail  in  striking 
his  opponent,  a tall  man  who  was  much  older  and  had  wavy 
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hair,  would  strike  the  one  jnst  missed,  hut  his  thrust  was  lower 
and  would  break  the  opponent’s  body  downward.” 

While  these  warriors  were  relating  the  battle  news,  Kea- 
ulumoku  (k),  who  resided  with  the  chiefs  of  Molokai  under 
Kehikili  (k),  immediately  knew  who  these  brave  chiefs  were. 
They  were  Kamehameha  (k)  and  Kekuhaupio  (k).  During 
the  recitation  Keaulumoku  (k)  was  much  wrought  up  over  the 
insolent  way  in  which  KamehamehaV  valor  was  described  by 
the  Maui  warriors.  Like  one  possessed  by  some  unknown 
power,  with  no  thought  of  the  hospitality  received  from  these 
chiefs  under  whose  roof  he  was,  or  of  being  killed  by  them, 
he  instantly  stood  up  and  chanted  a mele  inoa  of  Kameha- 
meha’s  (k)  composed  by  his  foster  mother,  Keaka  the  Alii 
Kapu  of  Kau,  wife  of  Kaleiopuu.  When  the  chant  was  fin- 
ished the  Molokai  chiefs  offered  their  apologies,  but  Keaulu- 
moku (k)  would  not  heed  them.  He  immediately  left  for 
Hawaii  and  found  Kamehameha  (k)  at  Kohala. 

After  the  battle  of  Wailuku,  Kaleiopuu  (k)  and  Kameha- 
meha  (k)  retired  to  Wailuaiki  to  prepare  for  their  voyage  back 
to  Hawaii.  One  morning  they  saw  a ship  anchored  in  the  sea 
at  Haaluea.  This  was  Capt.  Cook.  Kamehameha  (k)  board- 
ed the  vessel  and  remained  all  day.  The  vessel  left  that  night 
and  the  following  evening  returned  with  Kamehameha  (k). 
During  his  absence  many  a tear  was  shed  by  Kaleiopuu  (k), 
who  thought  his  nephew  would  not  be  allowed  to  return.  Ka- 
leiopuu (k)  proceeded  to  Kailua  and  Kamehameha  (k)  to 
Kohala.  When  Kaleiopuu  (k)  was  taken  ill  he  sent  for  Ka- 
mehameha (k)  and  requested  him  to  accompany  him  to  Kau. 
On  their  way  they  stopped  at  Honomalino  and  Kaleiopuu  (k) 
decided  to  send  Kamehameha  (k)  home  with  his  relatives, 
Keaumoku  (k),  Kameeiamoku  (k),  Kamanawa  (k),  Heulu 
(k)  and  Kekuhaupio  (k),  giving  him  as  a present  Kona,  Ko- 
hala and  Hamakua,  and  his  aumakua ; and  to  Kiwalao  (k)  he 
gave  the  districts  of  Puna,  Kau  and  Hilo,  with  the  following 
understanding:  That  the  older  cousin,  Kiwalao  (k),  should  be 

the  superior  of  the  two  and  whatever  produce  Kamehameha 
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(k)  had  in  his  district  should  be  brought  to  Kiwalao  (k) 
when  he  visited  him.  When  this  was  all  decided,  Kaleiopmi 
(k)  called  the  High  Chiefs  together  and  made  known  to  them 
his  wishes. 

Kaleiopmi  (k)  addressed  Kiwalao  (k)  as  follows:  “My 

son,  you  are  the  chief.  The  Kingdom  is  yours,  but  your 
cousin  Kamehameha  (k)  is  to  have  charge  of  the  God  Kaili 
for  you  both.’7  After  the  King  had  made  known  his  wishes 
he  called  for  his  canoes  to  take  him  to  Kau  and  Kameha- 
meha (k)  returned  to  Korth  Kona.  The  King  arrived  at 
Kailiki  and  from  there  he  was  carried  overland  in  a palan- 
quin (Manele)  to  Pakini,  where  he  was  confined  to  his  sick 
bed.  Kamehameha  (k)  heard  of  his  failing  health,  assembled 
his  chiefs  at  Honaunau  and  prepared  to  visit  the  dying  King. 
Opuainapeau  (k)  and  his  son  arrived  from  the  King  to  relate 
to  Kamehameha  a presentment  the  King  had  had,  and  also 
to  tell  of  the  confirmation  of  the  same  by  the  King’s  spies. 
It  was  that  Kiwalao  (k)  and  Keawemauhili  (k)  were  prepar- 
ing to  kill  Kamehameha  (k)  and  his  chiefs  upon  their  arrival. 
He  implored  him  not  to  come,  stating  that  if  they  saw  his 
ambassador  it  would  be  the  same  as  seeing  him.  Opuainapeau 
(k)  said,  “That  if  anything  was  to  befall  me  I was  to  give 
this  message  to  my  son  to  deliver  to  you.” 

Kamehameha  replied,  “The  King’s  word  will  be  obeyed.  I 
will  return  immediately  to  Kohala.” 

When  Opuainapeau  (k)  related  the  success  of  his  journey, 
the  King  said,  “I  can  now  rest  easy.” 

A few  days  after  this  the  King  passed  away. 

Kiwalao  (k)  held  a council  and  decided  to  take  the  King’s 
remains  to  Kailua.  Their  reason  for  doing  this  was  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  taking  Kau.  It  being  the  custom 
in  those  days,  that  wherever  the  cortege  passed,  that  property 
would  become  the  property  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  he 
could  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  wished. 

One  morning  the  people  of  Kona  saw  a circle  of  canoes 
at  Heku  point.  They  knew  it  must  be  the  King’s  funeral. 
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Keaumoku  (k)  went  out  in  his  canoe  to  greet  them,  but 
to  his  great  surprise  he  saw  that  the  mourners  were  all  pre- 
pared for  war.  Keaumoku  (k)  returned  to  shore  and  sent 
a messenger  to  Kamehameha  (k),  who  was  in  Kohala,  telling 
him  of  what  he  had  seen. 

Kamehameha  (k)  immediately  started  with  Kekuhaupio 
(k)  in  canoes.  Arriving  at  Kailua  they  were  informed  that 
the  King’s  remains  were  in  Hale  o Keawe,  at  Honaunau. 

They  immediately  started  off  again.  At  Keei  they  heard 
that  Kona  had  been  taken  by  Kiwalao  (k),  hut  Keoua  (k)  was 
the  only  chief  who  did  not  get  any  portion  of  land.  Being 
thus  disappointed  Keoua  (k)  returned  to  make  trouble  be- 
tween Kamehameha  (k)  and  Kiwalao  (k).  He  cut  down  cocoa- 
nut  trees  at  Keomowai  and  the  following  day  came  again  and 
killed  some  of  the  people. 

On  hearing  this  Kekuhaupio  (k)  said  to  Kamehameha  (k), 
“This  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  presentment  of  Kaleiopuu  (k). 
The  men  of  your  district  have  been  killed  and  the  cocoanuts 
of  your  district  have  been  cut  down.  Man  and  cocoanut  are 
alike.  Cocoanut  is  the  food  of  the  gods,  and  man  is  the  serv- 
ant of  the  gods.  So  we  must  now  prepare  ourselves.” 

That  day  the  chiefs  and  their  warriors  assembled  at  Keei. 

We  will  now  hear  what  transpired  with  the  funeral  cor- 
tege. They  proceeded  with  the  object  of  depositing  the  remains 
at  Kailua. 

When  the  canoes  arrived  at  Kealia,  the  rain  started  from 
Aalanapo,  and  when  they  reached  Kipapa  Point  they  were 
caught  in  a terrific  downpour.  By  the  time  they  reached 
Kiilae  the  sky  darkened  and  the  rain  came  down  like  a deluge. 
The  canoes  filled  with  water  and  they  were  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  at  Honaunau,  where  they  deposited  the  King’s  remains 
in  the  Hale  o Keawe. 

When  Kiwalao  (k)  heard  that  Kamehameha  (k)  was  at 
Keei  he  knew  that  there  would  be  war  because  Keoua  (k)  had 
done  those  things  that  wTere  practically  a challenge,  so  he  sent 
for  a kahuna  to  find  out  if  he  would  be  successful.  The  ka- 
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luma  said,  “You  did  very  wrong,  and  none  of  you  will  escape 
if  you  insist  on  war.”  This  excited  the  chiefs  and  they  each 
tried  to  place  the  blame  on  the  other,  until  they  finally  decided 
to  send  for  another  kahuna  whose  name  was  Hoomii  (k)  and 
who  lived  at  Kealia.  This  kahuna  advised  Kiwalao  (k)  to  go 
and  see  Kamehameha  (k).  “He  will  not  kill  you.  When  you 
two  meet  you  will  kiss  each  other  and  wail  and  all  will  be 
righted.” 

The  kahuna  returned  to  Kealia  and  told  his  wife  they 
had  better  go  to  the  forest  and  hide,  as  he  had  given  Kiwalao 
(k)  bad  advice  and  they  would  he  killed  if  found  by  any  of 
the  King’s  chiefs. 

When  Kiwalao  (k)  arrived  at  Keei  his  marshal  called 
“Kapu  e Moi.”  All  prostrated  themselves  except  Kameha- 
meha (k),  who  walked  to  Kiwalao  (k),  where  they  kissed  and 
wailed.  After  this  greeting  Kiwalao  (k)  said  to  his  cousin, 
“Our  times  will  not  be  peaceful,  as  our  cousin  Keawemauhili 
(k)  is  bent  on  war.  Should  we  fight,  and  you  are  the  victor, 
all  I request  of  you  is  to  shield  and  protect  my  body.” 

After  this  communication  Kiwalao  (k)  went  back  to  ITo- 
naunau. 

Kamehameha  (k)  said  to  his  chiefs,  “How  I love  my 
cousin  Kiwalao  (k)  !”  But  Kekuliaupio  (k)  said,  “We  must 
put  love  aside  or  we  will  all  be  slaughtered  by  him.  If  he 
had  any  feeling  of  love  for  us  he  would  have  stayed  here  with 
us,  and  there  would  be  no  battle,  but  he  wants  to  fight.  That 
is  why  he  returned.” 

That  evening  Kamehameha  (k)  and  Kekuliaupio  (k)  visit- 
ed the  King  (at  Honaunau),  where  they  found  him  preparing 
an  awa  feast. 

Kekuhaupio  (k)  asked  to  pass  some  of  the  awa  root  to 
Kamehameha  (k)  to  chew.  After  it  was  all  prepared,  Ka- 
mehameha (k)  gave  it  to  the  King,  who  in  turn  passed  it  to 
a chief  near  him.  This  chief  was  just  in  the  act  of  drinking 
when  Kekuhaupio  (k)  knocked  the  cup  out  of  his  hand,  and 
said  to  Kamehameha  (k),  “Let  us  go.  The  awa  you  prepared 
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is  not  for  such  people  to  drink.  Yon  chewed  it  for  the  King.” 
They  immediately  left  for  Keei. 

The  following  morning  was  beautiful.  The  warriors  were 
all  encamped  at  Hauiki  awaiting  the  sunrise.  They  could  see 
the  soldiers  of  the  King  with  ahuula  and  pololu  marching 
along  the  lava  plains  of  Ahuakai ; also  men  in  canoes.  When 
they  all  arrived  at  Keomowai  they  rested.  Then  the  kahunas 
of  both  armies  said  prayers. 

Kamehameha  (k)  ordered  his  forces  to  move  to  the  other 
side  of  the  battle-ground  at  Mokuoliai.  This  place  was  a plain 
of  pahoehoe  streaked  with  white  sand  that  the  sea  had  thrown 
up  during  the  Kona  storms. 

When  Kiwalao  (k)  saw  Kamehameha’s  (k)  army,  he 
closed  in  and  they  met  at  Mokuohai.  Kuhi  (k)  of  Kiwalao’s 
(k)  army  tripped  Keeaumoku  (k)  and  pinned  him  to  the 
sand  with  his  spear,  exclaimingly  exultingly,  “The  spear  has 
pierced  the  yellow-back  crab.”  Kiwalao  (k)  called  to  Kuhi 
(k),  “Be  careful  of  the  leiomano.”  This  is  what  Kiwalao  (k) 
wanted  to  save. 

When  Keeaumoku  (k)  heard  this  he  knew  that  Kiwalao 
(k)  thought  more  of  the  teeth  and  was  not  thinking  of  guard- 
ing himself.  At  this  time  Kiwalao  (k)  was  about  to  give 
Keeaumoku  (k)  another  thrust  with  his  spear  when  Keeau- 
moku (k)  rose  suddenly  to  his  knees  and  disemboweled  the 
King. 

When  Keawemauhili  (k)  saw  that  his  King  was  killed  he 
told  the  soldiers  to  run  for  their  lives.  Some  fled  over  the 
mountains;  others  fled  with  Keoua  (k)  in  their  canoes. 

They  were  all  caught  in  a rainstorm  called  “Kona  Awa,” 
thus  the  name. 

When  Keoua  (k)  reached  Hilo  he  proclaimed  himself 
King  of  that  district.  Those  who  fled  in  the  direction  of 
Ivohala  were  killed  by  ITinai’s  (k)  army,  which  was  on  the 
way  to  help  Kamehameha  (k),  while  his  son  Kulii  *(k)  assist- 
ed Kiwalao  (k) . 

When  the  battle  ended  the  body  of  Kiwalao  (k) 


was 
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wrapped  in  cocoanut  leaves  and  taken  to  Honaunau,  where 
Kamehameha  (k)  performed  the  rights  of  burial  and  then 
deposited  the  remains  with  his  father,  the  late  King  Kalani- 
opuu*  (k).  Thus  Kamehameha  (k)  became  sovereign  of  the 
Kingdom.  This  first  battle  of  Kamehameha  (k)  for  the  em- 
pire was  called  Mokuohai. 


* Note:  Commonly  called  Ka  lei  opuu. 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Held  January  20th , 1919. 


The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  His- 
torical Society  was  held  in  its  rooms  at  the  Library  of  Hawaii 
Monday  evening,  January  20th,  1919,  Mr.  Hole  presiding. 

In  the  absence  of  the  ^Recording  Secretary  it  was  moved 
that  the  Librarian  act  in  that  capacity  for  the  evening. 
Carried.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was 
omitted. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  presented 
and  referred  to  the  Society  for  approval. 

One  of  the  members  suggested  that  it  was  eminently  fitting 
and  desirable  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Emerson  should  be  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  and  presented  this  as  a motion,  which  was 
seconded.  After  a pleasant  exchange  of  courtesies  on  the  part 
of  the  nominees  the  vote  was  taken  and  the  motion  carried. 
The  entire  body  of  officers  for  1919  was  then  elected  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  called  to  the  chair.  As  President  he 
suggested  that  Mr.  Gartley  be  given  the  place  of  chairman  of 
the  Library  Committee.  With  these  exceptions  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  was  approved. 

Owing  to  illness  the  Treasurer  was  absent,  but  a report  of 
total  receipts  and  expenditures  with  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  presented  by  Mr.  Westervelt. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
be  received,  and  printed  after  being  audited. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Westervelt,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
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was  read,  and  a motion  made  that  it  be  accepted  and  printed  in 
the  animal  report. 

Miss  E.  I.  Allyn,  the  Librarian,  read  a brief  report  for  the 
year.  This  was  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 

Mr.  Wilder  made  a report  for  the  Membership  Committee 
and  announced  the  names  of  new  members  acted  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Mr.  Westervelt  reported  for  the  Printing  Committee  that 
the  twenty-sixth  annual  report  had  been  printed,  and  also 
Reprint  No.  3,  The  Log  of  the  Brig  Hope. 

The  program  for  the  evening  then  followed.  Judge  Dole 
read  the  first  paper.  He  had  chosen  for  his  subject,  “General 
Meeting/’  which  gave  opportunity  for  numerous  entertaining 
incidents  admirably  told  and  not  without  touches  of  humor, 
that  met  a quick  response  from  the  listeners. 

It  wTas  moved  and  seconded  that  Judge  Dole’s  paper  be 
accepted  and  printed  in  the  annual  report.  Carried. 

The  audience  gave  most  interested  attention  to  Judge  Ash- 
ford’s carefully  prepared  paper  on  “The  Last  Days  of  the 
Monarchy.”  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  paper  be 
printed  with  the  papers  of  the  Society.  Carried. 

The  evening  closed  with  the  reading  by  Mr.  Emerson  of 
three  Hawaiian  Legends  reproduced  with  rare  appreciation  of 
the  original. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  these  legends  be  included 
wfith  the  papers  and  published  with  the  annual  report. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

E.  I.  Allyx, 
Acting  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Librarian. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 

Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  report  at  this  time,  as,  owing 
to  various  conditions,  no  new  work  has  been  undertaken. 

There  have  been  a few  additions  to  the  library.  Thrum’s 
Annual  for  1918  and  “The  Passing  of  Liliuokalani,”  by  W.  C. 
Hodges,  were  purchased.  The  other  accessions  were  exchange 
items,  among  which  may  be  noted : 

American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report  1911-1915. 

Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum,  Memoirs,  vol.  5,  part  1. 
Fornander  Collections  of  Hawaiian  Antiquities  and  Folk-lore, 
1918.  Occasional  Papers,  vol.  6,  Ho.  5.  Directors’  Report, 
1917. 

Hew  Zealand  Institute  Transactions,  1917. 

Hew  Zealand  Year  Book,  1917. 

The  way  now  seems  open  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  a 
year  ago  in  regard  to  putting  in  shape  the  un-bound  material 
as  yet  not  cared  for.  Provision  has  been  made  for  doing  this 
work,  which  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  M.  F.  Car- 
penter, cataloger  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii. 

During  the  year  four  new  members  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Society,  one  member  has  withdrawn,  and  eight  have 
died.  The  membership  is  now  167. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edna  I.  Allyn, 

Librarian. 
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Treasurer’s  Report. 

FOE  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31st,  1918. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance  from  1917. 

.$181.27 

Membership  Dues  . 

. 290.00 

Interest  on  McBryde  Bonds 

. 100.00 

Suspense  Account  . 

4.00 

$ 

575.27 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  to  Treasurer,  Library  of  Hawaii 

$119.20 

P ostals  and  printing 

12.75 

Enlarging  and  retouching  Kamakau  photos 

20.95 

Publishing  annual  report—. 

159.30 

Stamps,  mailing  reports,  etc 

9.95 

Collector  

20.60 

Bepairing  lock  

4.50 

Printing  500  copies  “Log  of  the  Ship 
‘Hope’  ” 

48.50 

1.25 

Sundries  

$ 

397.00 

Dec.  31,  1918,  Balance,  Cash  deposited 

in  Bank  of  Hawaii  . 

$ 

178.27 
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ASSETS. 

Bishop  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Savings  Department.. ..$499. 08 


Interest  for  1918  20.00 

$ 519.08 

Commercial  Department,  Bank  of  Hawaii, 

Bal.  12 1 31 1 18  178.27 

$2,000  McBryde  Sugar  Co.  Bonds  in  safe 

keeping  in  the  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Ltd 2,000.00 


$2,697.35 


Kespectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  Fleming, 
Acting  Treasurer . 

January  27,  1919, 

Audited  and  found  correct, 

C.  L.  Seybolt. 
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Corresponding  Secretary’s  Report. 


There  are  four  historical  societies  in  Polynesia.  The  Poly- 
nesian Society  of  New  Zealand  was  organized  January  8,  1892., 
Twenty  (about  one-seventh)  of  the  charter  members  of  this 
society  were  from  Hawaii.  Of  these  Mr.  J.  S.  Emerson  is  the 
only  one  who  holds  present  membership.  The  Hawaiian  His- 
torical Society  was  organized  three  days  later,  January  11, 
1892.  Kauai,  our  beautiful  Garden  Island,  has  a local  society 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  preserving  its  own  legends  and 
legendary  places.  The  results  of  its  work  ought  to  be  put  in 
some  good  shape  for  permanent . preservation. 

In  Suva,  Fiji,  a society  w^as  organized  a few  years  agx> 
which,  although  very  small  and  weak,  has  done  some  excellent 
work,  publishing,  occasional  papers  of  real  interest.  This 
society  has  been  helped  and  fostered  by  the  Suva  Herald,  and 
its  excellent  editor,  Alport  Barker. 

About  two  years  ago  a French  Tahitian  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  the  Society  Islands. 

The  journal  of  the  Polynesian  Society,  published  quarterly 
and  the  transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  an  annual, 
have  unquestionably  surpassed  the  work  of  any  of  the  other 
organizations.  In  published  books  the  New  Zealand  and  Ha- 
waiian students  are  about  equal,  although  the  New  Zealanders 
rightly  credit  the  Bishop  Museum  with  leading  in  the  recent 
valuable  Ethnological  publications,  edited  by  Thos.  Thrum. 
When  we  take  into  account  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Mid-Pacific,  the  Planters  Monthly,  The  Friend,  The  Oahuan, 
and  the  various  annual  reports  and  promotion  pamphlets,  with 
papers  which  are  worth  while,  we  can  safely  claim  an  annual 
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amount  of  Hawaiian  literature  surpassing  any  other  part  of 
the  Pacific.  In  the  June  number,  1918,  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Polynesian  Society,  Hon.  S.  Percy  Smith  calls  attention  to  the 
Bishop  Museum  Memoirs  and  suggests  that  a certain  Tawhiti 
therein  mentioned  was  not  the  Tawhiti  in  the  Eastern  Pacific, 
but  was  probably  Tawhiti-nui,  or  Tawhiti-roa,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hew  Zealand  traditions,  “were  certainly  islands  in  Indo- 
nesia’7. He  says,  “It  was  from  Tawhiti-nui,  probably  Borneo, 
that  a branch  of  the  people  struck  across  the  ocean  until  they 
made  land  at  Ahu,  now  known  as  Oahu  of  the  Hawaiian 
Group”.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  say  that  the 
original  settlers  of  the.  Hawaiian  group,  like  Hawaii  Lou, 
came  from  the  coast  of  Asia  and  not  from  any  group  of  Poly- 
nesian Islands ; that  several  hundred  years  later  many  voyages 
were  made  between  Hawaii  and  the  southern  groups.  From 
these  later  ocean  trips  came  such  names  as  Hilo  or  Hrro,  from 
Whiro,  a noted  rover  of  the  South  Seas,  and  Puna  or  Punga,  a 
South  Sea  sailor,  whose  descendants  found  a beautiful  home  in 
the  volcanic  region,  below  Hilo. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  value  of  the  publication  in  Ha- 
waii for  future  comparative  study  throughout  all  Polynesia. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  unpublished  material  still  available 
among  the  Hawaiians.  Mr.  Steven  Desha,  in  his  Hilo  paper, 
Ka  Hoku  o Hawaii,  is  collecting  material  of  great  importance. 
He  is  reprinting  some  of  the  long  legends  published  in  the 
early  days  of  Hawaiian  newspapers  and  is  securing  additional 
legends  from  his  many  acquaintances  among  the  old  Hawaiians. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  collect  many  hits  of  legends  and  even  frag- 
ments of  old  stories,  but  care  must  be  taken  by  the  one  who 
writes  these  stories,  or  modern  additions  will  spoil  the  legends, 
as  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  collector. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  D.  Westervelt, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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The  “General  Meeting.” 

BY  SANFORD  B.  DOLE. 


The  missionaries  in  Hawaii  from  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  were  accustomed  to  assemble  in  Honolulu 
from  all  the  mission  stations  in  the  group  every  year.  The 
primary  object  of  this  gathering  was  to  hold  a business  meeting 
for  hearing  reports  of  the  year’s  work  and  of  the  year’s  expe- 
riences in  more  secular  matters,  and  therefrom  to  formulate 
their  annual  report  to  the  Board  in  Boston;  this  would  natur- 
ally coVer  a great  deal  of  ground  such  as  difficulties  in  the 
missionary  work,  its  progress,  social  conditions,  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  the  financial  support  of  individual  families, 
in  regard  to  changes  and  transfers  of  missionary  families  to 
new  localities,  the  establishment  of  new  stations  and  perhaps 
the  abandonment  of  old  ones,  and  many  matters  of  detail. 

Another  important  object  of  the  General  Meeting  wras  a 
social  one.  The  many  stations  away  from  Honolulu  were  more 
or  less  isolated — some  of  them  extremely  so.  This  was  because 
of  the  very  crude  and  iperfect  means  of  transportation  between 
the  Islands  and  by  land.  The  coasters  were,  until  early  in  the 
fifties,  sailing  vessels — generally  schooners  from  thirty  to  fifty 
tons  bottom,  unprovided  with  comfortable  quarters  for  passen- 
gers, who  had  to  provide  for  themselves  with  food  for  the  inter- 
1 si  and  trips,  which  often  occupied  several  days  and  nights.  On 
laud  the  roads  were  bridle  paths,  often  inferior  in  character 
and  sometimes  dangerous.  Yet,  because  of  the  vital  necessity 
of  an  opportunity  of  change  and  renewal  of  acquaintance,  and 
for  the  children  of  these  families  to  get  acquainted  and  to  have 
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some  touch  with  wider  fields  of  playground  activities,  and  to 
have  the  uplift  which  association  with  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  other  families  might  give, — because  of  these  and  other 
things,  perhaps,  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  travel  were 
generally  faced  as  a matter  of  course,  and  substantially  the 
whole  missionary  body  with  their  families  would  observe  this 
important  annual  convocation. 

The  work  of  the  “ General  Meeting”  usually  required  a 
month  or  more.  Of  course  some  of  this  time  was  occupied 
with  religious  meetings ; mothers’  meetings  were  held,  a church 
was  organized  in  the  missionary  body,  but  perhaps  a dominant 
influence  in  the  consumption  of  so  much  time  was  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  social  opportunity,  and  the  unwillingness  to 
bring  it  unnecessarily  to  a speedy  close. 

The  mothers’  meetings  were  very  earnest  and  solemn  af- 
fairs, judging  from  one  which  I attended  under  compulsion 
from  my  mother.  Whether  she  noticed  that  it  had  a reactionary 
influence  on  me  or  not,  I do  not  know,  but  she  never  took  me  to 
another.  I speak  of  this  with  the  highest  respect ; the  fact  was 
I was  too  young  to  appreciate  the  lofty  exchange  of  religious 
sentiment  which  was  the  atmosphere  of  these  gatherings.  On 
another  occasion  at  one  of  these  meetings,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  following  interesting  incident  occurred : One  of  the 

mothers  was  praying  and  took  occasion  among  other  things  to 
pray  earnestly  for  the  Armstrong  boys.  Whether  she  inti- 
mated in  her  petitions  that  they  needed  praying  for  because  of 
any  special  tendencies  to  evil,  or  from  the  fact  that  their  resi- 
dence in  the  wicked  town  of  Honolulu  exposed  them  to  unusual 
temptations,  tradition  saith  not.  At  the  termination  of  the 
prayer,  Mrs.  Armstrong — the  mother  of  the  boys  prayed  for — 
arose  and  left  the  room.  She  confided  to  friends  afterwards 
that  she  would  prefer  that  other  mothers  would  let  her  boys 
alone,  as  she  felt  competent  to  look  after  them  herself. 
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Apropos  of  the  Armstrong  boys,  exposed  to  the  Honolulu 
environment,  the  following  incident,  although  not  directly  be- 
longing to  my  subject,  may  be  found  enlightening.  These  boys 
had  gotten  into  the  way  of  joining  in  festive  occasions  among 
their  non-missionary  acquaintances,  where  cards  were  sometimes 
a part  of  the  entertainment.  Card-playing  was  generally  re- 
garded among  the  missionaries  as  a worldly  amusement,  to  be 
strictly  shunned,  and  they  had  so  warned  their  flocks.  It 
appears  that  swallow-tailed  coats  were  regarded  as  good  form 
in  evening  social  gatherings.  Such  garments  were  also  regard- 
ed by  the  missionary  divines  as  the  proper  garb  in  which  to 
address  their  congregations  Sunday  mornings.  It  so  happened 
that  the  family  income  was  insufficient  for  furnishing  such 
garments  to  the  growing  boys  of  the  Armstrong  family;  so  a 
mutual  understanding  came  to  pass  among  these  boys,  under 
which  they  took  turns  in  assuming  the  clerical  coat  unknown 
to  their  father.  It  was,  therefore,  an  almost  inevitable 
sequence  that  on  a certain  Sunday  morning  when  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, warmed  up  with  a vigorous  exhortation  from  his  pulpit, 
drew  out  his  bandanna  handkerchief  from  one  of  his  coat-tail 
pockets;  he  also  drew  out  with  it  a flying  flock  of  playing 
cards,  to  the  shocked  surprise  of  the  congregation  from  whom 
came  suppressed  ejaculations  of:  Auwe!  Kahaha!  Pehea  la! 

The  time  occupied  in  these  meetings  was  considerably  short- 
ened after  the  year  1858,  when  Rev.  Anderson  O.  Forbes 
arrived  fresh  from  his  theological  studies  and  somewhat  imbued 
with  the  more  rapid  disposition  of  business  in  the  greater  press- 
ure of  affairs  on  the  mainland.  He  was,  I think,  made  secretary 
of  the  General  Meeting,  though  of  this  I am  not  sure;  but  at 
any  rate  he  made  a vigorous  protest  against  the  time  spent  in 
the  conduct  of  the  “General  Meeting”,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  Fathers  that  they  could  get  along  as  well  and 
accomplish  their  business  in  a much  shorter  time.  As  near  as 
I can  remember  the  missionary  body  thereafter  finished  up 
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their  discussions  and  considerations  of  reports  in  about  a fort- 
night’s time. 

The  “ General  Meeting”  was  held  in  an  adobe  school  house 
standing  south  of  the  Kawaiahao  church,  on  the  makai  side  of 
Kawaiahao  street.  Its  interior  wras  filled  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned long  school  desks  and  benches  of  unpainted  wood.  There 
was  sufficient  room  for  the  Fathers,  who  loosely  filled  the  front 
part  of  the  room,  and  their  wives  and  the  few  spectators 
further  back,  and  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  seats  given  over 
■to  them  near  the  door.  The  boys  especially  held  this  part  of 
the  room,  when  they  had  to  be  present,  which  was  a consider- 
able part  of  the  time.  They  did  a great  deal  of  whittling; 
model  boats,  bows  and  arrows,  cross-bows — the  large  quantity 
of  whale-bone  landed  from  the  whale-ships  furnishing  an  ad- 
mirable elastic  material  for  the  bows  of  these;  also  peg  tops, 
tatting  shuttles,  were  some  of  the  products  of  the  whittling 
industry.  When  these  objects  failed  them  they  would  whittle 
the  desks  in  front  of  them,  sometimes  cutting  prison  cells  in  the 
wood  with  sliding  doors  in  which  they  would  imprison  such 
unfortunate  flies  as  they  were  able  to  secure  at  the  window 
panes;  then,  of  course,  there  was  some  aimless  whittling. 

Why  these  boys  assembled  daily  where  exercises  were  going 
on  that  did  not  interest  them,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  theory  that  it  was  rigidly  required  of  them  by  their  elders, 
mainly  probably  from  two  laudable  motives, — first,  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief,  and,  second — to  keep  them  within  an 
uplifting  environment,  both  pointing  to  the  one  result  of  moral 
safety.  It  happened,  however,  that  incidentally  bright  spots 
in  their  captivity  were  occasionally  given  to  them  by  a kind 
Providence.  There  were  houses  nearby  where  Hawaiians  lived, 
and  between  the  houses  and  the  school  house  were  hau  trees, 
and  to  one  of  these  hau  trees  a monkey  was  tied  with  a long 
light  chain  attached  to  a leather  belt  around  his  middle.  Once 
during  the  exercises  in  the  school  house, — I have  an  impres- 
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sion  that  a religions  meeting  was  going  on — this  monkey  came 
quietly  into  the  room  and  climbed  up  and  sat  down  on  top  of 
one  of  the  desks  and  looked  around  on  the  gathering.  He  be- 
haved well,  doubtless  influenced  by  the  quiet  attitude  of  those 
present;  he  moved  his  seat  now  and  then,  and  sometimes  de- 
corously scratched  himself.  He  was  eyed  with  a lurking  want 
of  confidence  by  many  in  the  room;  one  lady  with  a decided 
expression  of  alarm,  shunned  his  proximity  by  sliding  quietly 
over  to  the  further  end  of  her  seat.  But  the  boys ! It  may 
be  safely  said  that  they  were  no  longer  oppressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  exercises. 

I had  a disagreable  encounter  with  the  same  monkey  on 
a subsequent  occasion.  We  boys  who  were  allowed  some  free- 
dom outside  of  the  school-house,  were  one  day  amusing  our- 
selves pestering  him  by  throwing  old  pieces  of  lauhala  mats  at 
him  and  over  him.  We  succeeded  in  getting  him  very  angry; 
he  would  fly  at  us  as  far  as  the  length  of  his  chain  would  per- 
mit, chattering  in  a most  excited  manner.  At  length,  in  my 
enthusiasm,  I went  dangerously  within  the  length  of  his  chain 
to  get  one  of  the  mats  that  had  been  thrown ; he  was  quick  to 
see  his  chance  and  he  sprang  upon  me  and  bit  me  viciously  in 
the  hand  and  was  away  to  his  tree  before  he  could  be  inter- 
fered with.  I still  retain  the  scar  of  that  bite. 

The  missionary  fathers,  always  conscious  of  the  serious 
moral  responsibilities  weighing  upon  them  in  their  campaign 
against  Polynesian  paganism,  rarely  indulged  in  jest  and 
humor  in  their  deliberations.  They  were,  however,  human, 
and  the  occasional  escape  of  a witty  sentence  more  or  less 
apropos  to  the  subject,  would  be  welcomed  with  an  outbreak 
of  furtive  laughter.  Bather  Lyons  and  Bather  Alexander,  per- 
haps, gave  way  to  the  humorous  impulse  more  than  any  of  the 
rest.  I remember  two  of  Bather  Lyons’  diversions  in  this 
field.  He  was  reading  his  report  and  having  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  troubles  the  government  was  having  about  that  time 
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with  foreign  warships,  whose  commanders  had  made  unreason- 
able demands  and  had  threatened  to  compel  compliance  by 
forcible  interference,  and,  in  more  than  one  case,  had  carried 
out  their  threats,  he  started  to  quote  a comforting  text  from 
the  Psalms,  which  he  amended  to  more  fully  suit  the  circum- 
stances. His  improved  version  was  as  follows: 

“Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses,  and  some  in 
men-of-war,  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
God.” 

On  another  occasion  he  was  giving  an  account  in  his  report 
of  one  of  his  pastoral  tours  through  Hamakua.  His  tours,  by 
the  way,  were  always  performed  on  foot;  true  to  his  Bible,  he 
did  not  trust  in  horses.  The  day  was  rainy  and  the  wind, — 
as  is  still  the  case  in  the  upper  elevations  of  Hamakua, — was 
cold,  as  he  held  a prayer  meeting  in  the  thatched  and  window- 
less  house  of  one  of  his  parishioners.  The  floor  was  of  stones 
covered  with  rushes ; in  a Hawaiian  fireplace  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  was  a fire  for  warmth,  and  the  door  was  shut  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  The  worshipers  gathered  around  the  central  fire 
in  the  smoky  and  sweltering  atmosphere,  and  offered  up  their 
prayers  and  sang  their  hymns  of  praise.  Mr.  Lyons  closed 
his  narration  of  this  interesting  incident  with  the  comment, 
“We  had  a melting  season.” 

The  humble  building  where  these  General  Meetings  were 
held  still  stands;  the  doors  and  windows  are  closed.  It  was 
used  as  a school  house  for  a time  after  the  missionary  fathers 
no  longer  held  their  deliberations  within  its  walls;  a sign  over 
the  door  points  to  the  recent  use  of  the  room  as  a studio  of 
James  Wilder — artist  and  now  prominent  in  Boy  Scout  lead- 
ership. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  influences,  second  to  none  of 
human  origin,  in  their  value  and  importance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  community,  went  out  from  these  gather- 
ings of  earnest  and  devoted  men  and  women,  whose  lives  were 
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consecrated  to  the  upbuilding  of  a Christian  civilization  in  the 
fair  islands  of  Hawaii.  And  may  we  not,  without  undue  pre- 
sumption, feel  that  the  solution  of  some  of  the  world  problems 
arising  and  to  arise  out  of  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  in 
that  great  field  of  action — the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  shores— 
are  being  made  easier  because  of  the  honest  work  done  in  the 
humble  adobe  “General  Meeting  House’7 ! 


KAWAIAHAO  CHURCH,  HONOLULU. 
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Last  Days  of  the  Hawaiian  Monarchy, 


BY  CLARENCE  W.  ASHFORD 


1HAVE  been  requested  to  contribute  a paper  on  some  of  the 
earlier  and  more  notable  incidents  in  Hawaiian  history 
that  fell  under  my  notice,  and,  in  responding  to  this  request, 
I have  selected  two  rather  interesting  episodes  in  the  political 
history  of  the  period  during  which  I occupied  a position  in  the 
Cabinet  of  His  Late  Majesty,  Kalakaua. 

It  has  long  been  my  hope  that  a more  detailed,  thoughtful 
and  philosophical  review . of  the  period  here  referred  to  might 
be  undertaken  by  some  abler  hand  than  mine,  before  the  ranks 
of  those  competent  to  speak  upon  the  subject  shall  be  further 
depleted  by  the  activities  of  the  Grim  Reaper.  Among  those 
still  happily  spared  to  us,  and  who,  in  my  judgment,  are  pos- 
sibly best  equipped  for  such  a service,  I take  the  privilege  to 
nominate  ex-Governor  Hole;  Mr.  Lorrin  A.  Thurston;  Mr. 
William  R.  Castle,  and  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Emerson.  The  names 
of  other  competent  candidates  will  doubtless  suggest  themselves 
to  many  of  my  hearers. 

Two  incidents  have  been  selected  by  me  for  discussion  in 
this  paper,  namely: 

1.  The  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  July  6th,  1887,  by 
King  Kalakaua ; and 

2.  The  interview  between  the  'Cabinet  and  the  King,  held 
in  the  afternoon  of  July  30,  1889,  concerning  the  delivery  to 
the  Cabinet  of  certain  vital  portions  of  the  Austrian  Eield  Bat- 
tery then  under  control  of  the  household  troops. 

First — The  Signing  of  the  Constitution. 
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The  briefest  possible  survey  of  political  conditions  antece- 
dent to  this  event  is  here  permissible.  The  Constitution  im- 
posed upon  the  Kingdom  by  King  Kamehameha  V.  in  1864, 
soon  after  his  assuming  the  throne,  (and  as  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  summoned  by  him  for 
the  purpose,  to  produce  anything  in  that  line  which  was  accept- 
able to  the  King),  had  proved,  during  the  twenty-two  years  of 
its  life,  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  a 
growing  political  community,  wherein  the  principles  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  democracy  had  become  and  were  constantly 
becoming  increasingly  influential.  The  abuses  in  political  gov- 
ernment rendered  possible  by  the  letter  of  that  instrument  were 
nearly  all  present  in  the  later  administrations  during  the  reign 
of  Kalakaua,  and  which  preceded  the  inauguration  of  political 
reforms  of  which  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  July  6, 
1887,  was  the  basis.  The  Constitution  of  1864  permitted  a 
recourse  by  the  King  to  a system  of  what  may  be  described  as 
personal  government,  and  in  many  respects  it  afforded  little  or 
no  encouragement  or  protection  to  the  views  or  demands  of  the 
people  at  large,  even  when  expressed  through  the  medium  of 
their  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  Two  main  features  of 
the  Kamehameha  Constitution  were  chiefly  to  blame  as  contrib- 
uting to  this  condition,  namely: 

(1)  The  absolute  and  unrestrained  power  of  veto  residing 
in  the  sovereign; 

(2)  The  absolute  and  unrestrained  right  of  the  sovereign 
to  select  and  dismiss  his  Ministers  at  will. 

Under  such  a political  charter  it  was  impracticable,  if  not 
impossible,  that  there  could  survive  a genuine  system  of  respon- 
sible government,  as  the  Democracy  of  the  present  day  under- 
stands that  term.  Every  shred  of  political  power  centered,  in 
the  last  analysis,  in  the  King,  and,  as  Kalakaua  became  more 
and  more  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  theory  of  this  political 
condition,  he  seized  with  avidity  upon  the  political  and  personal 
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advantages  which  the  situation  afforded,  to  the  utter  suppres- 
sion and  strangulation  of  anything  even  remotely  approaching 
the  ideals  of  parliamentary  or  responsible  government  as  at 
present  understood.  Whatever  may  he  said  in  favor  or  in 
praise  of  the  system  of  a benevolent  dictatorship, — yet  a dicta- 
torship, in  order  to  be  tolerable  to  British  and  American  ideas, 
must,  at  least,  be  “benevolent”, — and  the  dictatorship  which 
Kalakaua  finally  assumed,  under  the  adequate  and  ample  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution  as  then  existing,  fell  far  short  of 
that  “benevolence”  which  the  more  progressive  political  spirits 
of  Hawaii,  native  and  foreign,  felt  to  be  their  due. 

The  result  was  that  only  subservient  Ministers,  who  in  all 
respects  were  content  to  cringe  to  the  will*  of  the  sovereign, 
would  be  either  selected  or  retained  by  the  King  in  ministerial 
positions, — and,  the  same  type  and  degree  of  personal  domi- 
nance and  the  same  practical  dictatorship  were  gradually  but 
firmly  extended  throughout  the  entire  gamut  of  the  govern- 
mental service.  A further  result  was  that  every  government 
official  became,  in  effect,  the  personal  servant  and  dependent  of 
the  King,  holding  office  only  so  long  as  the  King  might  be  dis- 
posed to  accord  him  his  support.  A word  from  the  King  would 
be  fatal  to  the  official  life  of  any  governmental  officer,  from 
Prime  Minister  to  a teacher  of  a rural  school.  The  single 
exception  to  this,  as  I recall,  was  that  of  the  J ustices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whose  tenure  continued  during  good  behavior, 
and  whose  compensation  could  not  be  reduced  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office.  The  beneficent  effect  of  that  provision  stood 
out  most  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  Hawaii  during  the 
period  to  which  I here  allude. 

Early  in  January  of  1887,  a number  of  what  may  perhaps 
fairly  be  described  as  the  bolder  and  more  radical  spirits  of  the 
element  opposed  to  the  system  of  personal  government  which 
I have  herein  attempted  to  describe,  met  in  an  upstairs  room 
of  a dwelling  house  which  then  stood  at  the  corner  of  F ort  and 
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Beretania  streets,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Harrison 
block — the  K.  P.  Hall, — and  there  organized  a secret  political 
party,  under  the  name  of  the  Hawaiian  League.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  there  were  but  seven  persons  present  at  that 
initial  meeting,  and  all  adopted  and  took  the  oath  of  secrecy, 
expressive  of  its  political  purposes,  which  was  then  and  there 
formulated.  The  names  of  some  of  the  parties  participating 
may  be  not  uninteresting  in  this  connection.  I recall  the  fol- 
lowing as  being  then  present  and  as  becoming  original  or  char- 
ter members  of  that  League,  namely,  the  late  Major  Henry  M. 
Benson  (of  Benson,  Smith  & Co.)  ; the  late  Dr.  Hathaniel  B. 
Emerson;  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Emerson;  Mr.  Lor r in  A.  Thurston; 
Dr.  Martin  (who* was  then  occupying  said  premises  for  office 
and  residential  purposes)  ; Mr.  William  A.  Kinney,  and  the 
writer  of  this  sketch.  The  purposes  embraced  within  the  oath, 
which  virtually  formed  onr  Constitution,  were,  in  brief,  such  a 
reformation  of  governmental  conditions  in  Hawaii  as  should 
supplant  the  then  outworn  Constitution  of  Kamehameha,  and 
introduce  in  its  stead  either  a more  liberal  Constitution  under 
monarchial  institutions,  or  a Republic.  It  is  but  just  to  say, 
however,  that  we  were  all  Republicans,  and  hoped  and  worked 
for  the  substitution  of  a Republic  to  be  built  upon  the  antici- 
pated ruins  of  the  Monarchy  as  then  existing. 

The  Hawaiian  League  grew  and  prospered.  The  admission 
of  new  members  was,  for  a time,  confided  to  a vote  of  the  full 
League,  when  regularly  met,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
this  plan  would  involve  too  great  a delay,  and  that  greater 
flexibility  and  progress  demanded  more  liberal  conditions  for 
the  recruiting  of  our  membership.  As  a consequence,  this 
matter  of  recruiting  was  confided  to  Committees  who  met  in 
different  places  throughout  the  city,  at  first,  and  later,  at  vari- 
ous points  throughout  the  Islands,  and  there  passed  upon  the 
qualifications  of  prospective  members,  and  administered  to 
them  the  oath  of  membership.  In  this  manner,  there  were 
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drawn  into  the  membership  of  the  League  a great  majority  of 
those  residents  of  American  or  European  birth  or  lineage, — 
especially  those  of  American  and  British  blood  or  antecedents, 
and  a not  inconsiderable  number  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
reliable  Hawaiians  were  also  associated  with  us  in  our  hazard- 
ous enterprise. 

It  was  early  recognized  that  men  without  arms  in  their 
hands  would  make  but  small  impression  upon  the  powers  that 
were.  The  resort  to  petition  and  argument  had  become  rather 
outworn,  and  it  was  said  to  be  the  boast  of  Prime  Minister 
Gibson  that,  “the  missionaries  might  complain,  to  their  hearts7 
content,  so  long  as  the  King  and  he  were  left  to  conduct  the 
Government”.  In  the  spring  of  early  summer,  therefore,  a 
tolerably  liberal  provision  of  rifles,  revolvers  and  ammunition 
was  made  for  members  of  the  League,  and  the  final  shipment 
of  such  munitions  ordered  through  a local  hardware  house,  hav- 
ing arrived  by  the  steamer  “ Alameda”  late  in  June,  the  local 
members  of  the  League  practically  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
assembled  en  masse  at  the  Oceanic  dock,  upon  the  arrival  of 
that  steamer,  where  the  cases  of  munitions  were  immediately 
landed,  opened  and  distributed.  The  Government  had  pre- 
viously had  intimations  of  the  existence  of  organized  opposi- 
tion, but  those  in  authority  apparently  thought  there  was  noth- 
ing formidable  involved,  and  that  all  thought  of  danger  could 
he  whistled  down  the  wind,  as  in  the  past.  The  proceedings  at 
the  wharf,  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  however,  were  a veritable 
eye-opener  to  the  Government,  and  everybody  felt  that  the 
crisis  was  then  at  hand. 

The  more  conservative  element  of  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, overruling,  for  the  time,  the  radicals,  as  to  the  character 
of  the  program  to  he  pursued,  an  agreement  was  reached  to 
hold  a mass  meeting  in  the  old  skating  rink,  or  armory,  still 
standing,  (at  least  in  part),  at  the  corner  of  Beretania  and 
Punchbowl  streets.  Such  a meeting  was  held  in  the  after- 
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noon  of  June  30th,  1887.  Some  stirring  speeches  were  made, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  demanding  the  dismissal  of  the 
Gibson  Cabinet,  and  the  granting  of  a new1  Constitution.  This 
was  a compromise  between  a much  milder  program  previously 
put  forth  by  the  “pacifists”,  and  a much  more  drastic  course 
proposed  by  the  radicals,  to  wit,  the  imediate  abolition  of  the 
Monarchy,  and  the  declaration  of  a Republic.  The  radicals, 
however,  assented  to  the  program  as  adopted,  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  the  King  and  his  Cabinet  would  reject  the  terms 
offered  in  the  resolutions  referred  to,  and  they  were  astounded 
and  perplexed  when  the  King  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
spirit  of  the  resolutions  as  passed.  This  unexpected  posture 
called  upon  the  radical  element,  however,  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion as  thus  developed,  wherefore,  the  Gibson  Cabinet  having 
been  dismissed  by  the  King,  by  virtue  of  the  plenary  power 
vested  in  him  by  the  Kamehameha  Constitution,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  League  met,  and  nominated  four  men  to  con- 
stitute a new  Cabinet,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  responsible  government,  under  a continuance  of  the 
Monarchy. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  therefore,  the  new  Cabinet  was 
commissioned  by  the  King,  the  Commissions  being  signed  in 
the  Blue  Room,  (now  the  Treasury),  of  the  Palace,  and  Chief 
Justice  Judd  was  immediately  summoned  to  the  Palace,  where 
he  administered  to  them  the  oath  of  office.  This  Cabinet  con- 
sisted of  William  L.  Green,  who  was  generally  recognized  as 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet  or  Premier,  with  the  portfolio  of  Min- 
ister of  Finance;  Godfrey  Brown,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  Minister  of  Interior,  and  the  writer  of 
this  sketch,  Attorney  General. 

The  new  Cabinet,  in  conjunction  with  strong  committees  of 
its  political  friends,  immediately  entered  upon  the  drafting  of 
a new  Constitution,  and  the  work  proceeded  both  day  and 
night  until  the  document  was  completed,  in  the  afternoon  of 
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July  6th.  I well  recall  the  extremely  long  and  laborious  ses- 
sion of  the  main  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  dur- 
ing the  Sunday  next  following  the  change  of  government.  The 
Committee  met  at  the  residence  of  the  late  John  T.  Water- 
house,  the  elder  of  that  name,  at  his  residence  on  Kuuanu 
avenue,  and  remained  in  session  all  day  and  into  the  evening. 
The  document  having  been  thus  hurriedly  whipped  into  shape, 
it  was  fully  prepared  for  the  signature  of  the  King  in  the  late 
-afternoon  of  July  6th. 

The  incident  of  the  signing  of  that  Constitution  being  the 
subject  of  this  particular  sketch,  I feel  repentant  for  having 
indulged  in  so  much,  by  way  of  description,  of  the  conditions 
and  events  which  preceded  this  main  episode,  hut  should  any 
future  historian  have  occasion  to  delve  more  intimately  into 
the  events  of  that  period,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  find  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  sketch,  should  it  be  available  to 
him,  something  of  utility  and  information. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  July  6th,  the  new  Charter  having 
been  duly  approved  by  the  Cabinet  and  their  friends,  and  en- 
grossed, the  Cabinet  proceeded  in  a body  to  the  Blue  Room  of 
the  Palace  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  King  and  of 
requiring  his  signature  and  oath  thereto.  It  was  a time  of 
very  considerable  political  excitement,  and  during  the  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  mass  meeting  referred  to,  Dame 
Enmor  had  been  busy  in  spreading  the  intimation  that  the 
King  would  refuse  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  and  would  decline  to  strip  himself  of  the  large  meas- 
ure of  power  and  prerogative  with  which  he  was  clothed  by  the 
Constitution  of  Kamehameha.  It  was  therefore  with  no  slight 
feeling  of  trepidation  on  the  part  of  the  different  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  (at  least  if  I may  judge  their  feelings  by  my  own, 
on  that  occasion),  that  we  finally  met  the  King  by  appoint- 
ment for  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  there  proceeded  to  read, 
itnd  require  his  signature  and  oath  to  a document  that,  in  a 
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very  practical  sense,  constituted  his  political  death-warrant.. 
Having  kept  us  waiting  during  a period  commensurate  with 
regal  dignity  in  the  premises,  the  King  at  last  appeared,  bowed 
to  the  different  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  took  his  seat,  but 
with  a thundercloud  on  his  brow,  that  bespoke  no  pleasant 
prospect  ahead.  The  document  was  read  to  His  Majesty,  who 
listened  in  sullen,  and  somewhat  appalling  silence.  And  then 
came  a general  silence,  followed  by  an  inquiry  from  Mr. 
Green,  whether  His  Majesty  approved  and  would  sign  the  doc- 
ument. This  was  the  signal  for  the  opening  of  argument, 
which  proceeded  until  about  sundown  of  that  long  summer  day. 
The  King  argued,  protested,  inquired  as  to  the  effect  of  certain 
phases  of  the  changes  made  by  the  new,  in  the  former  Consti- 
tution, and  for  considerable  periods  appeared  to  be  gazing  into 
space  and  weighing  the  probabilities  of  success  in  the  event  of 
a refusal  to  comply  with  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  Cabinet 
and  embodied  in  the  instrument  presented  for  his  signature. 

It  appears  not  inappropriate  to  here  sketch  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  amendment  as  embodied  in  the  new  Constitution,  pref- 
acing this  outline,  however,  with  the  statement  that  the  new 
government  and  its  friends  had,  after  mature  consideration  and 
discussion,  concluded  to  retain  so  much  of  the  text  of  the  for- 
mer Constitution  as  was  not  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
forms insisted  upon  and  which  were  involved  in  this  new  de- 
parture. The  principal  amendments  therefore,  were  not  more 
than  five,  as  follows : — 

(1)  An  extension  of  the  voting  privilege,  to  embrace  non- 
citizens as  well  as  citizens.  Such  non-citizens  were  to  qualify 
as  voters  by  taking  what  may  he  described  as  a provisional 
oath  of  allegiance,  (to  support  the  Constitution),  but  without 
renunciation  of  their  existing  allegiance.  An  income  and  prop- 
erty qualification  wTas  also  attached  as  a qualification  to  vote' 
for  Kobles,  to  wit,  an  income  of  $600.00  per  year,  or  taxable 
property  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  $3000.00  over  and  above: 
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all  incumbrances.  Under  the  Kamehameha  Constitution  there 
had  been  virtual  manhood  suffrage,  but  confined  to  subjects  of 
the  Kingdom.  The  feature  of  the  Robles  and  Representatives 
sitting  together  in  one  house  was  retained ; the  elective  mem- 
bers being  twenty-four  Representatives,  and  twenty-four  Ro- 
bles, thus  constituting  a House  of  forty-eight  members.  The 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  had  the  right  to  sit  as  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  vote  upon  all  questions,  except  upon  a vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  or  any  of  their  number ; 

(2)  The  absolute  veto  power  of  the  King,  theretofore 
existing  was  intended  to  be  restrained,  whereby  it  could  be 
exercised  only  by  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  believed 
by  the  Members  of  the  Government  that  this  aim  had  been 
accomplished.  But,  the  question  having  been  raised  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Everett  vs.  Baker,  7 Hawn.  229, 
the  personal  right  of  the  King  to  exercise  the  veto  power  was 
upheld  by  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Hole  dissenting; 

(3)  The  new  Constitution  provided  that  the  King  should 
not  discharge  his  Cabinet,  or  any  Minister  thereof,  unless  upon 
a vote  of  want  of  confidence  duly  passed  by  a majority  of  all 
the  elective  members  of  the  Legislature.  A very  interesting 
debate  upon  this  provision  occurred  in  the  month  of  June, 
1890,  when  the  Legislature  divided  evenly,  24  to  24,  upon  an 
amendment  to  a resolution  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  entire 
Cabinet  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  late  E.  C.  Macfar- 
lane,  a Roble  for  the  island  of  Oahu,— and  to  which  resolution 
an  amendment  had  been  moved,  by  the  late  Cecil  Brown,  a 
Representative  from  the  District  of  Koolau,  and  which  amend- 
ment was  directed  solely  at  the  Attorney  General, — to  wit,  the 
writer  of  thife  sketch.  The  result  of  the  debate  and  of  the  vote, 
however,  was  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  the  c ay  following. 
The  main  resolution,  (that  of  a want  of  confidence  in  the  Cab- 
inet as  a whole),  was  not  brought  to  a vote,  Mr.  Thurston  hav- 
ing announced,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  ape  l the  amend- 
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ment,  that  the  majority  of  the  Gabinet  would  resign, — a design 
that  was  then  and  there  joined  in  by  the  writer  hereof.  And 
thus  perished  the  first  and  only  “reform  Cabinet”  under  the 
Constitution  of  1887. 

(4)  The  qualifications  of  Nobles  and  Representatives 
were  extended  to  include  non-citizens  as  well  as  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom, — an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  being  required 
of  all,  and  a considerable  property  or  income  qualification  being 
required  in  candidates  for  Nobles. 

(5)  The  Power  of  the  King  to  act  upon  his  own  initiative 
was  utterly  destroyed,  (except  in  the  case  of  veto,  as  above  dis- 
cussed), and  it  was  provided  that  no  act  of  the  King  should  be 
valid  unless  approved  by  the  Cabinet. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  how  deeply  revolutionary  was  the 
spirit  and  effect  of  the  Constitution  presented  to  the  King  for 
his  signature  and  oath  on  the  occasion  in  question,  and  it  is  no 
marvel  that  the  successor  of  a long  line  of  previously  despotic 
or  semi-despotic  monarchs  should  have  felt  galled  even  in  antic- 
ipation by  the  political  shackles  thus  sought  to  be  imposed 
upon  him.  No  marvel,  then,  that  Kalakaua  hesitated,  and 
hedged,  and  balked  and  argued  and  pleaded  and  stalled  in  his 
effort  to  avoid  the  inevitable.  But  it  was  the  inevitable.  Rev- 
olutions do  not  go  backwards,  and  there  was  sufficient  determi- 
nation and  force  behind  the  revolution  of  1887,  (bloodless  as  it 
was),  to  persuade  the  dusky  monarch  into  subjection  to  the 
demands  made  upon  him.  More  might  be  written  of  the  argu- 
ments made  and  physical  attitudes  assumed  toward  the  King 
by  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  that  memorable  occasion,  but  let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  little  was  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  hes- 
itating and  unwilling  Sovereign,  as  to  what  he  might  expect  in 
the  event  of  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demands  then  made 
upon  him. 

I have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  and  admire  the 
Hawaiian  propensity  to  accept  the  inevitable  with  a good  grace, 
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but  never,  either  before  or  since  the  occasion  here  under  discus- 
sion, have  I observed  such  a complete  transition  from  sullen 
and  defiant  opposition  to  that  of  a suave  and  complacent  acqui- 
escence, as  was  exhibited  by  Kalakaua,  when  he  finally  aban- 
doned his  resistance  to  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  and 
determined  to  acquiesce  in  the  demands  made  upon  him.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  thundercloud  which  rested  upon  his  brow 
throughout  the  greater  period  of  that  long  interview,  and  of 
the  sullen  and  forbidding  countenance  which  he  then  presented. 
But,  at  the  end,  all  those  sinister  signs  and  symbols,  dissolved 
into  a smile,  as  sweet  as  seraphs  wear,  as,  with  apparent  alac- 
rity, the  King  reached  for  a pen  and  attached  his  signature  to 
that  instrument  whereby  he  was  reduced  from  the  status  of  an 
autocrat  to  that  of  a constitutional  Sovereign.  His  countenance 
and  his  entire  attitude  at  that  jucture*  were  such  as  might  well 
suggest  a feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction  on  his  part  that  the 
end  of  his  troubles  had  come, — and  that  he  was  pervaded  by  a 
feeling  expressed  in  the  sentiment  of  the  lines  of  that  old 
hymn : — 

“This  is  the  way  I long  have  sought,  and 
grieved  because  I found  it  not.” 

Lord  Byron,  in  closing  the  first  canto  of  his  remarkable 
poem  “Don  Juan”,  promised  further  instalments  in  the  event 
that  the  canto  then  completed  should  meet  with  a favorable  re- 
ception from  the  reading  public.  The  fact  that  the  poem  was 
later  extended  into  a great  number  of  cantos,  each  of  great 
length,  would  suggest  that  the  earlier  portions  were  favorably 
received. 

At  the  opening  of  this  paper,  I promised  a discussion  of 
two  outstanding  political  incidents,  only  one  of  which  has  been 
thus  far  treated.  But  I am  so  apalled  at  the  length  to  which 
the  discussion  of  this  first  incident  has  been  carried,  that  a dis- 
creet caution  impels  me  to  now  retract  that  promise,  in  part, 
and  to  follow  Lord  Byron’s  example,  by  the  suggestion  that,  if 
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the  treatment  which  I have  accorded  to  the  episode  herein  dealt 
with,  has  been  snch  as  to  awaken  a desire  for  more,  which 
will  probably  be  no  better  in  quality,  a return  to  this  field  of 
discussion  may  be  expected  at  a later  date.  For  the  present, 
however,  I drop  the  pen,  close  the  typewriter,  and,  with  thanks 
to  my  auditors  for  their  patience  in  listening  to  what  I have 
written,  I bid  you,  in  my  capacity  as  an  historical  commenta- 
tor, now  assumed  for  the  first  time,  a temporary,  and  perhaps 
a permanent,  adieu. 

January  20,  1919. 


HAWAIIAN  COAT  OF  ARMS. 
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Legends  and  Cradle  Song 

A STOKY  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  GOD  KANE. 

BY  J.  S.  EMERSON. 


During  the  month  of  April,  1883,  while  making  a canoe 
trip  along  the  coast  of  Kona,  Hawaii,  I had  occasion  to  spend 
a short  time  at  the  little  village  of  Kaupulehu.  While  there  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a very  interesting  old  fisherman  who 
gave  me  an  account  of  a local  divinity  of  the  long  ago  whom  he 
called  Kane.  It  is  so  unlike  the  other  legends  of  the  Poly- 
nesian god  of  that  name  and  shows  him  in  such  a pleasing 
light  that  I feel  that  it  is  but  just  to  his  memory  to  put  this 
story  on  record.  Without  discussing  whether  Kane,  the  hero 
of  this  story,  is  the  same  as  the  Kane  who  with  Ku,  Kanaloa 
and  Lono,  makes  up  the  company  of  the  four  great  Hawaiian 
gods,  I will  give  the  tale  as  told  by  the  fisherman. 

Long  ago,  they  say,  there  came  to  this  place  a stranger  of 
dignified  hearing  named  Kane  who  was  pleased  to  dwell  among 
them,  taking  unto  himself  a daughter  of  the  land  as  his  wife. 
They  lived  happily  together  and  in  due  time  became  the  par- 
ents of  a child  of  which  they  were  very  fond.  After  a time 
there  came  a great  famine  upon  the  land,  the  people  cried  out 
from  hunger  and  Kane’s  wife  said  to  him,  “Kane,  we  are  in 
distress ; we  have  no  food.”  He  made  no  answer,  but  after  a 
little  time  he  went  to  the  people  and  told  them  to  fetch  fire- 
wood from  the  mountainside  and  to  prepare  a great  oven  for 
which  he  would  provide  the  food.  They  did  as  they  were  told, 
the  stones  of  the  oven  had  become  red  hot,  the  people  gathered 
about  it  were  calling  for  him  to  bring  on  the  food,  but  no  food 
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appeared.  Then  Kane  directed  them  to  beat  down  the  glow- 
ing arch  of  stones  to  a level,  as  is  always  done  just  before  plac- 
ing the  food  upon  them.  In  spite  of  the  protest  by  some  of 
the  people  that  there  was  no  food  in  readiness,  the  order  was 
carried  out.  Even  his  wife  said,  “Kane,  the  oven  is  ready,  but 
where  is  the  food  ?”  Kane  replied,  “I  am  the  food ; cook  me.” 
Then,  stretching  himself  upon  the  glowing  stones,  he  ordered 
them  to  cover  him  over.  While  some  made  sneering  remarks 
on  his  foolhardiness,  others,  awed  by  his  manner,  covered  him 
over  with  ki  leaves  or  grass  and  over  that  a layer  of  earth, 
as  is  usual  in  Hawaiian  ovens,  and  poured  in  water  through  a 
hole  left  for  the  purpose  on  top,  which,  reaching  the  heated 
stones,  rose  as  a volume  of  hot  steam.  More  leaves  and  earth 
were  then  added  and  the  further  escape  of  steam  was  thus  pre- 
vented. Later  in  the  day  there  appeared  coming  from  the  sea- 
shore a man  wonderfully  resembling  Kane.  While  the  people 
were  disputing  among  themselves  whether  this  were  really 
Kane  or  not,  he  came  to  the  oven  and  directed  them  to  open  it. 
On  this  being  done  the  large  oven  was  seen  to  be  filled  with 
cooked  food  sufficient  to  give  the  hungry  multitude  a great 
feast.  The  people  were  made  to  sit  down  in  two  companies, 
the  men  by  themselves  and  the  women  by  themselves.  The 
oven,  too,  was  seen  to  have  two  compartments;  in  one  was  an 
abundance  of  pig,  fish,  bananas,  taro,  potatoes  and  other  good 
things  for  the  men  to  eat,  while  in  the  other  compartment, 
which  contained  the  food  for  the  women,  there  was  no  pig  or 
bananas,  these  being  articles  hapu  to  their  sex. 

At  a point  on  the  shore,  near  the  Kaupulehu  boat  landing  I 
was  shown  a stream  of  clear,  fresh  water,  some  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  bursting  out  at  tide  level  from  an  under- 
ground passage  said  to  have  been  made  by  Kane  when  he 
escaped  from  the  oven  by  diving  or . digging  his  way  under 
ground  to  the  sea  at  this  point,  a distance  of  about  half  a 
mile.  On  account  of' the  mingling  of  the  fresh  water  of  this 
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stream  with  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  it  has  received  the  very 
descriptive  and  appropriate  name  Wai-kawili,  the  mingling 
waters. 


THE  STORY  OF  KU-MAUHA. 

Ku-mauna,  or  Ku  of  the  mountain,  was  a large,  tall  haole 
(foreigner),  with  a long  heard  who  came  to  these  islands  from 
Kahiki.  In  his  former  home  he  had  been  used  to  a liberal  diet 
of  bananas,  and  before  settling  in  a new  home  he  made  a dili- 
gent search  for  a place  where  this  need  could  he  satisfied.  Such 
a place  he  at  length  found  in  the  district  of  Kau,  Hawaii,  in  a 
very  marshy,  inland  section  of  Hilea,  south  of  and  near  the 
base  of  the  lofty  peak  called  Ka-iholena,  an  exceedingly  rainy 
spot  where  the  rich  Iho-lena  bananas  grew  in  great  abundance. 
The  name  Iho-lena  (yellow  placenta),  is  descriptive  of  this 
variety  of  the  banana  fruit,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  banana 
had  given  its  name  to  the  peak,  hut  on  this  point  we  only  ven- 
ture our  opinion.  Here,  at  all  events,  Ku-mauna  built  his  hut 
and  made  his  home.  In  addition  to  the  bananas  he  raised 
enough  taro  for  his  own  consumption,  but,  on  account  of  the 
witness  of  the  place  where  he  lived,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  his  taro  to  the  sea-shore  to  cook  and  pound  into  poi. 

One  day,  as  Ku-mauna  was  opening  his  oven  and  taking 
out  the  hot  taro,  a woman  whom  he  did  not  recognize  stood 
before  him  and  demanded  some  of  the  taro  for  herself.  “Why 
should  I give  any  of  my  taro  to  you?”  said  he.  “Would  you 
refuse  taro  to  Pele  if  she  demanded  it  ?”  replied  the  woman. 
“Why  should  I give  it  to  Pele,  since  she  is  able  to  get  it  for 
herself  ?”  said  he.  Upon  this  the  woman,  with  a look  of  fury 
in  her  eyes,  left  him,  and  he  recognized  that  she  Avas  indeed 
Pele.  On  returning  to  his  inland  home  he  was  all  doubled  up 
by  the  cold  with  his  hands  pressed  against  the  sides  of  his  face. 
While  he  was  in  this  posture,  Pele,  in  the  form  of  a burning 
gtream  of  pahoehoe  lava,  suddenly  came  upon  him;  turning  him 
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into  solid  rock,  and  then  she  stopped,  so  that  he  now  appears 
in  that  remarkable  shape  as  the  terminal  point  of  the  flow. 

Ku-mauna  often  takes  the  form  of  a dog  and  imitates 
human  voices,  so  as  to  cause  people  to  be  led  astray  in  the 
woods.  For  this  reason  few  persons,  when  visiting  his  haunts, 
are  willing  to  go  alone,  hut  always,  if  possible,  go  in  companies 
of  two  or  more. 

Ku-mauna,  being  only  a kupua  (demi-god),  does  not  re- 
ceive from  the  natives  the  worship  usually  given  an  akua,  or 
god.  When,  however,  they  want  rain  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  some  opelu  plants  and  with  them  smiting  the  rock  which 
bears  his  name.  This  was  supposed  to  bring  rain.  The  opelu, 
(a  species  of  the  genus  Clermontia),  is  a small  plant  with  a 
leaf  something  like  that  of  the  ieie  vine>,  having  a blue  flower 
like  the  hack  of  the  opelu  fish,  (one  of  the  mackerels),  for 
which  it  is  named. 

About  the  year  1896,  Hr.  John  O.  Searle,  then  in  charge 
of  the  Hilea  plantation,  went  into  the  woods  with  a party  of 
natives  to  shoot  wild  cattle,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  securing 
any.  On  .their  return  home  they  passed  the  Ku-mauna  boul- 
der, where,  stopping  for  a moment,  Hr.  Searle  jestingly  said, 
“Here  is  the  cause  of  our  not  getting  anything.”  So  saying,  he 
pointed  his  rifle  and  fired  a charge  point-blank  at  Ku-mauna. 
The  natives  who  were  with  him,  horrified  at  this  defiant  act, 
fled  into  the  woods  and  he  saw  nothing  more  of  them  until  he 
reached  home.  Some  time  later,  after  a long  drought,  he  broke 
off  a piece  from  the  same  boulder  and  carried  it  home  with  him. 
Then,  taking  a native  man,  named  Kainoa  Kupuna,  with  him, 
he  went  into  his  kitchen,  took  a piece  of  this  stone  and  threw 
it  into  the  fire  saying  as  he  did  so,  “There,  Ku-mauna,  I am 
throwing  you  into  the  fire  where  it  is  hot;  there  is  nothing 
that  will  cool  you  hut  water.  If  you  want  to  keep  yourself 
cool,  you  will  have  to  send  water.’  Two  or  three  weeks  after 
this  the  greatest  flood  they  had  ever  known  visited  Hilea  and 
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Kaalaiki.  A tremendous  freshet  poured  down  from  the  moun- 
tains through  the  gulch  passing  Ku-mauna,  bringing  with  it 
a great  quantity  of  stones  and  boulders  with  which  the  beau- 
tiful garden  at  Mr.  Searle’s  home  was  completely  covered.  The 
natives  believe  that  this  was  due  to  the  insult  he  had  offered 
Ku-mauna. 

The  story,  as  above  given,  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Searle  soon 
after  the  events  described  had  taken  place.  He  got  the  story 
of  Ku-mauna  from  Kaiwinui,  the  kahu  or  guardian,  of  Ku- 
mauna  himself. 

A HAWAIIAN  CRADLE  SONG 

While  at  Hookena,  Kona,  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1887  I 
called  upon  D.  K.  Waha,  a scholarly  Hawaiian  gentleman,  at 
his  seaside  home  and  he  kindly  repeated  to  me  the  following 
beautiful  lullaby: 

E hii  lei  e, 

ITii  lei  e, 

E hina  iuka  e, 

Hina  i kai  e, 

E kuu  kama  hoi  e, 

E malie. 

The  Polynesian  word  lei  may  be  translated  as  anything 
made  of  ivory,  anything  of  great  value — a jewel,  a wreath. 

The  following  lines,  written  by  Mrs.  Dorothea  Emerson, 
give  expression  to  the  meaning  of  this  Hawaiian  poetical  gem: 
Mother’s  arms  enwreath  thee,  Baby, 

See,  she  rocks  thee  land-wards,  sea-wards, 

Right  against  her  heart  she  fondles, 

Rest  thee,  darling, 

Sleep. 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 

Held  January  29, 1920. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Histor- 
ical Society  was  held  in  its  rooms  at  the  Library  of  Hawaii 
Thursday,  Jan.  29,  1920,  8 p.  m.,  Mr.  Emerson  presiding. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which 
were  approved. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  President,  Treasurer, 
Librarian,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  the  Genealogical  and 
Membership  Committees. 

The  ‘Nominating  Committee  presented  a list  of  nominees 
to  hold  office  during  the  year  1920,  all  of  whom  were  duly 
elected  by  unanimous  vote. 

Art.  Ill,  Sec.  1,  of  the  Constitution  was  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  “Managers”  the  words  “or  of  the  Society,” 
making  it  possible  to  elect  new  members  both  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  the  Society. 

Mr.  Kim  Tong  Ho  presented  the  Society  with  a Chinese 
flag  of  the  old  dynasty  which  had  been  manufactured  in  Canton 
for  Honolulu  Chinese  students  on  the  mainland. 

The  Kamehameha  Centenary  Commission  presented  the 
Society  with  a medal  commemorating  the  one  hundred  years’ 
development  of  the  islands  since  the  death  of  Kamehameha. 

Three  interesting  papers  were  then  read: 

The  Pilgrims  of  1820, 

Bishop  Henry  B.  Restarick. 

The  Hawaiian  Body  Politic, 

Hon.  Sanford  B.  Dole. 

Centennial  Reminiscences, 

Hon.  W.  R.  Castle. 

It  was  ordered  that  these  papers  he  printed  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Annual  Report. 

Edgar  Henriques, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Note: — A special  meeting  was  held  Oct.  14,  1919,  at  which  papers 
were  read  by  Vaughan  MacCaughey  on  “The  Awa  Plant  in  Hawaii”, 
Ed  Towse  on  “A  Japanese  Boy  in  Hawaii  and  Father  Damon”,  and  by 
Wt.  D.  Westervelt  on  “The  Dragorjs  of  Hawaii”. 


G 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer 

FOE  THE  YEAE  ENDING  DECEMBEE  31,  1919. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  cash  in  Bank  of  Hawaii  Jan. 

1,  1919  -$  178.27 

Interest  on  McBryde  Bonds  ..  100.00 

Membership  dues  348.00 

Sale  of  Reports  and  Papers --  17.00 

Bishop  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Savings  Dept.,  In- 
terest for  1919  20.80  $ 664.07 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Binding  $ 44.12 

Books  7.00 

Carpenter  15.00 

Cataloging  Supplies  78.30 

City  Transfer  6.50 

Clerical  Work  11.50 

Collector  13.20 

Printing  Annual  Report  106.40 

Repairs  to  Lock  2.75 

Stamps  and  Stamped  Envelopes  13.79 

Stationery  - 28.00 

Supplies  13.35 

Moving  Partition  21.00  $ 360.91 


Balance  Dec.  31,  1919 $ 303.16 


Made  up  as  follows: 

Bal.  in  Bank  of  Hawaii  Dec.  31,  1919  268.36 

Cash  with  Treasurer  14.00 

Bishop  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Savings  Dept., 

Interest  for  1919  


20.80 


303.16 
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ASSETS. 

Bishop  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Savings  Dept. 
Interest  for  1919  


519,08 

20.80  $ 539.88 


Cash  with  Treasurer  

Commercial  Dept,  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Bal- 
ance Dec.  31,  1919  

$2000.  McBryde  S.  Co.  Bonds  in  safe 
keeping  of  the  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Ltd. 


14.00 

268.36 

2,000.00 

$2,822.24 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Miss  M.  A.  Burbank,  Treasurer. 
(S)  By  E.  I.  Allyn, 

Acting  Treasurer. 

January  28,  1920, 

Audited  and  found  correct. 

(S)  J.  F.  Haglund,  Jr. 


Report  of  the  Librarian 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  with  especial  pleasure  that  I am  able  to  announce  tliat 
the  promises  of  two  years  and  more  are  at  last  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  work  which  had  been  interrupted  and  deferred  from 
time  to  time  has  been  completed. 

Happily  we  were  able  to  arrange  with  the  Library  of  Ha- 
waii to  secure  the  services  of  Miss  Carpenter  for  a period  of  six 
weeks;  also  to  engage  Miss  Daphne  Damon,  a trained  libra- 
rian, for  five  months.  During  this  time  the  two  were  able  to 
bring  most  of  the  work  up-to-date.  This  work,  which  Miss 
Carpenter  has  fully  outlined  for  this  report,  comprised  the  care- 
ful examination  of  a large  number  of  pamphlets,  and  the  soi  t- 
ing,  covering,  classifying  and  cataloging  of  each.  Single  pam- 
phlets were  put  into  covers  and  treated  as  books,  while  contin- 
uations, such  as  reports  and  society  publications,  were  placed 
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in  pamphlet  boxes,  awaiting  binding  as  files  are  completed. 
Each  pamphlet  was  carefully  classified  and  catalogued  the  same 
as  are  the  books  of  the  library.  The  result  is  an  analytical 
card  catalog  equal  in  size  to  the  card  catalog  for  the  books. 
In  time  these  two  catalogs  will  be  filed  together  and  will  form 
a useful  guide  to  all  the  resources  of  the  library.  The  pam- 
phlets whether  in  single  covers  or  in  boxes  have  been  put  upon 
the  shelves  with  the  books  in  one  classification,  so  that  all 
material  on  a subject,  whether  in  pamphlet  or  hook  form,  stands 
together. 

Besides  the  cataloging  work,  in  which  we  may  justly  take 
pride,  seventy-five  volumes  newly  hound  await  the  future 
cataloger.  These  volumes  include  reports  of  the  various  Ha- 
waiian Government  offices,  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  So- 
ciety, the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Hawaiian  Missionary 
Society,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  some  vol- 
umes of  the  Missionary  Herald  and  The  Friend,  the  Bishop 
Museum  Memoirs  and  Papers,  the  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collection,  ten  volumes  of  the  Mid-Pacific  Magazine,  the 
Kohala  Midget  and  four  bound  volumes  of  Ka  Hoku  o Hawaii 
presented  by  Mr.  Westervelt. 

The  Society  has  acquired  by  purchase  a copy  of  The  Hutch 
East  by  J.  Macmillan  Brown;  Stewart’s  Handbook  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  Thrum’s  Annual  for  1919. 

It  has  received  the  usual  exchange,  also  a record  of  the 
achievements  of  David  Douglas,  Botanist  at  Hawaii,  presented 
by  the  compiler,  W.  E.  Wilson;  and  many  valuable  pamphlets 
that  were  sent  in  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Castle. 

Through  exchange  with  the  Bishop  Museum  two  koa  cases 
with  glass  tops  were  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society. 
These  give  opportunity  for  the  display  of  a number  of  interest- 
ing letters  and  documents  loaned  by  Mr.  Henriques.  In  one 
has  been  arranged  a group  of  Hawaiian  text  books  printed  in 
early  missionary  days  on  the  Lahainaluna  press,  that,  have  at- 
tracted the  interested  attention  of  visitors. 

Many  have  become  interested  in  the  Society  and  its  work. 
A number  of  additions  were  made  to  the  membership.  Six 
have  withdrawn  and  we  have  to  record  six  deaths. 


EDNA  I.  ALLYN. 
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Report  of  the  Genealogical  Committee 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

As  Chairman  of  the  Genealogical  Committee,  I take  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  the  following  report: 

Your  Committee  has  completed  the  genealogy  of  John 
Davis  of  Pembrookshire,  Wales,  whp  arrived  in  the  Islands 
in  the  year  1806.  His  descendants  include  the  well-known 
families,  the  Johnsons,  Roys,  Shipmans  and  Paris,  and  is  now 
ready  for  your  Printing  Committee,  and  ask  that  this  be  known 
as  Ho.  3 of  the  Genealogical  Series. 

We  further  have  in  preparation  and  more  than  half  com- 
pleted another  prominent  family.  We  have  consulted  with 
many  of  the  old-time  residents  who  seem  to  take  much  interest 
in  this  work  and  will  lend  their  support  and  assistance  this 
coming  year. 

Respectfully, 

Edgar  Henriques, 
Chairman , Genealogical  Committee. 


Report  of  Corresponding  Secretary 

BY  W.  D.  WESTERVELT, 

This  Centennial  year  of  the  American  Mission  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  is  fitly  opened  by  this  meeting  of  our  Historical 
Society. 

This  Society  has  presented  during  the  few  years  of  its 
existence  very  valuable  studies  of  the  development  of  the  Isl- 
ands under  missionary  influence.  Such  topics  as  these  have 
been  fully  treated:  “Evolution  of  the  Hawaiian  Judiciary”, 
“Hawaiian  Printed  Laws  Before  the  Constitution”,  “Hawaiian 
Statute  Laws”,  “Evolution  of  Hawaiian  Land  Tenures”,  “His- 
tory of  the  Hawaiian  Mission  Press”,  “First  Twenty  Years  of 
Education  in  the  Islands”,  and  “Voyages  of  the  Ancient  Ha- 
waiians”.  Of  course  many  other  papers  of  similar  import  but 
not  so  complete  have  been  presented. 
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Mr.  Charles  Norton  has  sent  data  and  references  to  the 
close  connection  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  United  States.  One  illus- 
tration showing  the  value  of  these  references  is  found  in  Amer- 
ican Ethnology  Bulletin  30 : 

“Owyhee,  mentioned  by  Ross  (Fur  Hunters,  1,  83,  130, 
1855)  with  Iroquois  and  Abnaki,  as  if  the  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  members  of  which  formed  a party  of  voyageurs  on  Co- 
lumbia River,  Oregon. 

“The  name,  however,  is  simply  an  early  form  of  Hawaii , 
Kanakas  having  made  their  influence  felt  on  the  N.  W.  Coast 
in  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  later. 

“The  name,  spelled  Owyhee,  survives  as  that  of  a river  in 
Nevada,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  a range  of  mountains,  a desert,  a 
county  in  Idaho,  and  a postoffice  town  in  Nevada.” 

A paper  should  soon  be  prepared  on  this  very  interesting 
subject. 

The  Maui  people  are  contemplating  the  formation  of  an 
island  society  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  their  island,  as 
the  Kauai  Historical  Society  has  done  in  the  past  in  their 
very  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  island  Kauai. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Rev.  Henry  H. 
Parker  and  his  assistants  have  almost  completed  the  new  Ha- 
waiian dictionary  and  that  it  will  be  ready  for  publication  in 
a very  few  months.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
will  push  the  publication  of  this  dictionary  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible because  all  research  students  in  native  affairs  need  it 
badly. 

Gower’s  “The  Napoleon  of  the  Pacific”,  published  a few 
months  ago,  is  an  excellent'  Life  of  Kamehameha  and  helps  to 
fill  a great  need.  It  has  some  glaring  mistakes  and  yet  is  one 
cf  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  Hawaiian  History  made 
in  many  years. 

May  I recall  the  very  learned  and  instructive  lectures  on 
“The  Languages  of  the  Pacific”,  given  before  our  body  in  1918 
by  Professor  J.  McMillan  Brown  of  Christchurch,  New  Zea- 
land? These  lectures  are  to  be  printed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Bishop  Museum  as  one  of  their  valuable  papers. 

The  most  important  historical  event  of  the  past  year  was 
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the  observance  of  the  Centenary  of  the  death  of  Kamehameha, 
the  first  king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  consolidated  under  one 
government.  This  celebration  was  held  in  Honolulu  commenc- 
ing Sunday,  June  8,  with  appropriate  services  and  addresses, 
and  followed  June  9,  10,  11  with  parades,  meetings,  public 
tableaux  and  special  decoration  of  the  Kamehameha  statue.  A 
commemorative  medal  was  prepared.  One  of  these  medals  is 
now  presented  to  the  Historical  Society  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missions of  the  Centenary. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
paper  of  great  value  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Thrum  cannot  be 
read  tonight  because  it  is  a Chronological  Report  of  the  chief 
results  of  the  work  of  the  American  Mission  in  these  Islands 
to  the  present  time.  This  paper  will  be  published,  however,  in 
our  annual  report  with  the  other  papers  presented  this  evening 
and  will  be  a perpetual  source  of  reliable  information  to  be 
consulted  by  all  classes  of  students. 


It  seems  appropriate  that  at  this  time,  when  the  centenary 
of  Christian  effort  in  Hawaii  is  being  celebrated,  our  thoughts 
should  be  directed  to  a review  of  the  great  events  of  the  past- 
hundred  years  which  have  so  marvelously  transformed  these 
Islands  from  being  a little-known  and  unfrequented  part  of 
heathendom  to  a proud  position  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific 
as  the  connecting  link  binding  the  great  civilized  races  of  the 
Occident  with  those  of  the  Orient.  It  is  to  the  enlightened, 
ethical,  educational  and  industrial  leadership  inaugurated  by 
that  band  of  missionaries  who  first  introduced  Christian  civili- 
zation into  this  favored  land,  and  whose  coming  we  celebrate 
this  centennial  year,  that  this  great  advance  is  due.  We  do 
well  to  honor  those  noble  pioneers  in  presenting  a view  of  the 
influences  which  during  a century  have  been  moulding  the 
conditions  in  this  country  that  have  given  us  the  Hawaii  of  the 
present  day. 


the  President 


BY  J.  S.  EMERSON. 
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My  own  early  impressions  are  very  vivid.  Born  at  La- 
hainaluna,  Maui,  in  the  year  1843,  my  first  distinct  recollec- 
tions begin  at  Waialua  on  this  island.  My  father’s  early  life 
on  a New  England  farm  gave  him  a practical  idea  of  what 
he  might  do  to  advance  the  conditions  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  come  to  dwell.  Not  accepting  the  current  idea 
of  the  time  that  the  work  of  the  missionary  was  to  he  limited 
to  saving  men’s  souls  from  hell  and  somehow  getting  them 
into  heaven,  he,  without  neglecting  their  religious  teaching, 
labored  earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  the  people  in  this  life 
and  their  development  into  a self-supporting,  industrious  com- 
munity here  on  earth. 

As  there  were  no  regular  physicians  nearer  than  Hono- 
lulu, he  visited  the  sick  and  ministered  to  their  wants,  putting 
into  practice  the  medical  knowledge  he  had  gained  at  college. 
Every  day  people  would  come  to  our  door  for  medicine. 

The  leaves  of  the  hau  tree  in  front  of  our  house  offered 
them  a convenient  means  for  carrying  home  the  ointment  so 
greatly  in  demand.  A dose  of  salts  was  a great  favorite,  as 
was  also  “lupepa”,  the  name  they  gave  to  any  medicine  done 
up  in  small  paper  parcels.  One  man  expressed  his  great  enjoy- 
ment on  tasting  a spoonful  of  castor  oil  by  saying  “Momona !” 
Rich ! 

When  the  people  were  being  swept  away  by  the  fearful 
epidemic  of  measles  ^and  later  smallpox,  my  mother  always 
had  ready  for  free  distribution  hot  cornmeal  gruel,  and  often- 
times toast  water,  for  the  ordinary  native  lived  almost  exclu- 
sively on  poi  and  fish,  which  he  frequently  ate  raw.  Can  we 
wonder  that  a people  who  had  few  warm  meals  and  no  warm 
drinks  should  crave  the  smoking  of  tobacco  in  which  they  so 
freely  indulged,  passing,  in  their  hospitable  way,  the  pipe 
around  to  their  fellows  ? 

My  father  set  a practical  example  of  farming  industry  by 
cultivating  every  year  several  acres  of  Indian  corn,  for  which 
he  repeatedly  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,  which  he  helped 
to  found.  Well  do  I remember  as  a small  boy  the  share  I took 
in  shelling  some  of  the  corn  with  a shovel,  receiving  for  the 
work  25  cents  per  barrel.  After  a time,  the  use  of  the  corn- 
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shelling  machine  superseded  the  shovel.  The  com  was  ground 
in  a hand  mill  and  the  meal  was  taken  to  families  in  Honolulu 
by  a native  trotting  on  foot,  with  a load  of  100  pounds  in  two 
bags  suspended  from  either  end  of  the  auamo  which  he  carried 
on  his  shoulder. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Rev.  James  Kekela,  when 
building  the  house  which  he  occupied  as  a pioneer  missionary 
to  the  Marquesas  Islands,  testified  to  the  practical  utility  of 
my  father’s  training  when  he  was  a hoy.  From  him  he  had 
learned  to  yoke  the  oxen,  put  them  to  the  cart,  and  drive  to  the 
sea  for  a load  of  coral  to  be  burned  into  lime  for  the  making 
of  whitewash. 

When  the  government  adopted  the  plan  of  selling  land  to 
the  people,  my  father  was  appointed  land  surveyor  for  Waialua. 
He  was  afterwards  authorized  to  sell  land  to  the  natives  and  to 
some  few  white  people.  I remember  with  what  difficulty  he 
persuaded  certain  natives  to  buy  land  at  25  or  37%  cents  per 
acre,  which  would  now  rent  at  $10  per  acre  a year.  “We 
have  always  lived  under  the  protection  of  our  chiefs.  Why 
should  we  now  buy  land?”  they  asked.  He  urged  them  in 
every  possible  way  to  habits  of  industry  in  order  to  save  their 
families  from  the  degradation  which  threatened  them.  There 
were  no  decent  roads  in  the  district  and  he  had  to  accept  the 
position  of  road  supervisor,  as  no  other  fit  person  could  be 
found  to  undertake  the  task.  Hot  only  did  my  father  look 
after  agricultural  interests,  but  he  did  everything  possible  to 
encourage  skilled  foreign  mechanics  to  establish  shops  in  the 
district  for  carrying  on  such  work  as  carpentry,  blacksmithing 
and  shoemaking.  He  also  taught  the  natives  how  to  build 
stone  walls  and  urged  them  to  improve  their  houses,  making 
them  lighter,  more  sanitary,  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  a family. 

He  always  took  a great  interest  in  the  native  schools  and 
in  the  selection  of  the  best  available  teachers.  He  often  went 
to  see  them,  encouraging  them  to  do  better  work.  His  expe- 
riences were  sometimes  amusing.  I remember  his  describing  a 
little  play  acted  bv  two  of  the  pupils;  a girl  representing  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  appeared  on  the  stage,  hopping  on  one 
foot  before  the  boy  who  took  the  part  of  King  Herod.  “Ask  of 
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me  whosoever  thou  wilt  and  I will  give  it  unto  thee,  unto  the 
half  of  my  kingdom,”  said  he.  After  a brief  absence  she  re- 
turned and  asked  for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  upon  which 
an  old  skull  was  handed  to  her  upon  a large  calabash  cover.  On 
another  occasion  a boy  came  on  the  stage  making  a variety  of 
gestures  and  talking  glibly  a lingo  in  which  he  had  been  care- 
fully drilled  by  his  teacher.  “What  language  may  that  be?” 
inquired  my  father,  “Latin,  Greek,  French?”  “No  language 
in  particular,”  answered  the  teacher,  “only  just  a foreign  lan- 
guage.” 

My  father  tried  in  every  way  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  backward  and  ignorant  people  among  whom  he  labored  so 
as  to  prepare  them  for  the  new  conditions  of  civilized  life 
which  were  bound  to  come  to  the  country.  It  required  great 
patience  and  tact  to  be  a leader  under  such  difficult  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  only  by  thus  reviewing  the  story  of  the  past, 
with  its  trials  and  discouragements,  that  we  can  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  self-sacrificing  work  done  by  our 
Missionary  fathers  and  mothers  in  order  to  save  the  gentle 
Hawaiian  race  so  soon  to  be  recognized  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  great  nation  to  which  they  now  belong. 


The  Pilgrims  of  1 820 

BY  BISHOP  H.  B.  RESTARICK. 


The  Pilgrims  of  1820  from  Boston  to  Hawaii  had  a much 
more  adventurous  and  dangerous  voyage  than  the  pilgrims  of 
1620.  The  Mayflower  was  a vessel  of  180  tons  and  had  some 
3000  miles  to  sail  which  it  made  in  63  days. 

The  pilgrims  to  Hawaii  left  Boston  on  October  23,  1810, 
on  the  brig  Thaddeus  of  241  tons  burden,  sailed  over  13,000 
miles  and  reached  Hawaii  in  164  days. 

Ho  one  can  read  the  life  and  letters  of  Lucy  G.  Thurston 
without  being  carried  away  with  the  romance,  devotion  and 
piety  of  these  Hew  Englanders  who  sailed  thousands  of  miles 
to  islands  about  which  terrible  stories  had  been  told. 

I am  not  a descendant  of  the  Puritans — I am  a Church- 
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man  as  the  term  is  used  in  history  but  no  one  who  is  not  men- 
tally as  narrow  as  a piece  of  tape,  or  spiritually  as  blind  as  a 
bat,  could  have  anything  but  admiration  for  those  men  and 
women  who  first  sailed  and  others  who  followed  them. 

They  were  Puritans  with  a stem  logical  religion,  unyield- 
ing, unbending,  but  they  were  educated  men  and  when  they 
wrote  on  scientific  subjects  they  were  far-seeing  and  broad- 
thinking. 

Phillips  Brooks  was  on  both  sides  a descendant  of  the  old- 
est Puritan  He w England  stock.  He  said  once:  “The  Puri- 

tans— God  bless  them.  How  glad  I am  they  lived  and  how 
glad  I am  they  don’t  live  now.” 

When  men  accuse  them  of  being  narrow  in  religion  they 
may  accuse  everyone  else  in  the  time  in  which  they  lived. 
Whether  Puritan  or  Churchman  or  Homan  Catholic — few 
could  see  any  hope  of  salvation  outside  of  their  own  pale. 

One  thing  is  sure,  their  descendants  have  gotten  bravely 
over  narrowness  and  a broader-minded  set  of  men  or  a kind- 
lier than  the  descendants  of  the  old  Hawaiian  Missionaries  does 
not  exist  in  the  earth. 

When  I was  in  Washington  in  1903  I addressed  a Council 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  from  which  delegates  were  present 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  On  my  way  to  the  place  of 
meeting  a man  gravely  asked  me  if  it  was  true  that  all  the 
descendants  of  the  Hawaiian  missionaries  had  gone,  as  Mr. 
Mantalini  used  to  say  to  the  “demnition  bowwows”. 

After  the  kindness  and  generosity  which  had  been  shown 
to  me  in  Hawaii,  and  after  I had  known  intimately  the  de- 
scendants of  these  Missionaries  as  my  friends  and  as  at  the 
fore  in  all  that  has  made  Hawaii  what  it  is,  I was  mad  all 
through  at  the  question,  and  when  I was  called  upon  to  speak 
to  that  throng  of  people  I burst  out  into  indignation  which 
made  me  for  the  only  time  in  my  life  eloquent.  As  the  words 
came  hot  from  my  heart  I raised  that  assembly  of  Churchmen 
to  a state  where  they  applauded  vociferously  at  what  I said. 
After  the  meeting  two  men  met  at  the  door — one  was  David 
B.  Lyman  and  the  other  H.  1ST.  Armstrong.  They  introduced 
themselves  and  said,  “As  sons  of  the  early  missionaries  to  Ha- 
waii we  thank  you  for  what  you  said — our  fathers  needed  no 
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defense  but  what  you  have  said  thrilled  us  and  it  has  done 
much  good  in  removing  false  ideas.”  That  was  not  all. 
Bishops  like  the  great-hearted  Me  Vicar,  friend  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  Du  Moulin,  the  orator,  publicly  thanked  me  at 
later  meetings  for  what  I had  said. 

I do  not  need  to  go  into  particulars — I am  not  writing 
history.  But  my  happiness  and  success  here  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  sympathy,  the  interest  and  the  help  of  broad-minded, 
large-hearted  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  came  round  the 
Horn  to  preach  Christ  in  Hawaii. 

They  were  a remarkable  set  of  men  and  women.  Think  of 
their  teaching  Hawaiians  to  print  and  bind  books  so  that 
between  1822  and  1830  twenty-two  books  were  printed  in  these 
Islands,  and  that  a newspaper  was  published  as  early  as  1834. 

If  you  go  into  the  room  of  the  Historical  Society  and  look 
over  the  exhibit  in  the  glass  cases  you  will  be  amazed  to  see 
books  printed,  bound  and  illustrated  by  engravings,  all  the  work 
being  done  by  Hawaiians. 

It  was  a great  thing  for  civilization  that  the  missionaries 
came  to  these  Islands,  for  within  twenty  years  they  had  estab- 
lished industrial  schools  and  high  schools  and  from  that  time 
enlightenment  has  radiated  from  Hawaii  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  lands  in  far  distant  Asia  and  this  has  continued 
and  will  continue. 

It  was  a great  thing  for  America  that  the  missionaries 
came,  as  otherwise  these  Islands,  so  important  strategically  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  Sates,  would  long  ago  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  or  French.  It  was  only  the  American 
interests  through  the  missionaries  and  traders  which  kept  them 
from  being  held  permanently  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
nations  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century. 

A Churchman,  if  he  is  a true  one,  is  not  narrow  or  bigoted. 
In  Westminster  Abbey  there  is  a monument  to  John  Wesley, 
and  in  the  adjoining  Church  a window  to  “Milton  the  Puri- 
tan”, and  in  many  Churches  there  are  monuments  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  enterprise  and  earnestness  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
those  w7ho  followed  them.  If  you  go  to  old  Boston  you  will 
find  in  the  great  Parish  Church  a touching  memorial  to  the 
Puritans  Avho  crossed  the  sea  and  founded  Hew  Boston. 
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We  are  living  in  great  days.  We  see  more  clearly  the  big 
things  and  we  are  not  moved  by  the  petty  and  the  passing 
theories  of  dogmatists.  All  I want  to  do  is  to  bear  testimony 
as  a Churchman  to  the  noble  characters,  the  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, the  painstaking  study  of  these  men  and  women  mission- 
aries to  Hawaii  and  of  their  entire  devotion  to  the  work  which 
they  undertook.  Their  sons  and  daughters  went  to  Eastern 
colleges,  they  returned  and  were  young  men  and  women  when 
industrial  opportunities  opened  up  in  the  Islands.  I rejoice 
that  so  many  of  them  did  well.  I am  glad  that  they  continue 
the  fight  for  law,  order,  decency  and  betterment,  which  their 
fathers  and  mothers  began  and  carried  on  uncomplainingly 
amidst  what  we  should  now  call  poverty  and  privation.  They 
largely  made  these  Islands  what  they  are  and  they  sent  forth 
their  children  from  godly  homes  to  become  strong  men  and 
women,  leaders  in  missionary  efforts,  in  scientific  pursuits  and 
in  industrial  enterprises  in  Hawaii  and  in  many  other  lands. 

To  them  be  praise  and  to  God  he  thanks  that  they  came 
here  and  that  they  worked  here  and  that  so  many  of  their 
descendants  live  here. 


Centennial  Reminiscences 

BY  W.  R.  CASTEE. 


It  must  be  confessed  at  once  that  while  the  memories  of 
Messrs.  Dole  and  Emerson  may  extend  back  a hundred  years, 
mine  does  not  cover  three-fourths  of  that  time ; hardly,  indeed, 
beyond  sixty-five  years.  It  is  only  just  to  those  whose  patience 
may  be  sufficient  to  listen  to  these  meanderings  into  the  past, 
to  say  this,  for  when  one  essays  to  recall  the  events  of  the 
long  ago,  it  is  ordinarily  supposed  that  personal  recollections 
only  are  given.  I shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a period 
extending  no  further  back  that  1852  or  1858. 

My  father  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a little  bit  of  a two- 
seated  carry-all,  generally  known  as  the  “ Castle  Ark”.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  name  was  given  not  only  because  of  the 
almost  limitless  capacity  of  the  seats,  ten  to  twelve  persons 


crowding  in  at  times,  but  because  Albert  Clark  said  that  the 
ancient  animal  named  Bob,  which  very  amiably  drew  his  heavy 
load  cheerfully  and  carefully,  was  one  of  the  two  horses  Noah 
took  into  his  ark.  As  far  as  I knew,  being  a small  and  trustful 
lad,  this  might  have  been  so,  and  I regarded  old  Bob  with  much 
reverence.  However,  one  day  in  1852,  the  ark,  seated  to 
capacity  was  driven  down  town  by  my  father.  As  we  ap- 
proached what  is  now  the  corner  of  Merchant  and  Fort  Streets, 
there  was  a sudden  rush  of  people  with  shouts  and  exclama- 
tions. Men  in  their  shirt  sleeves  were  working  the  pump  of  a 
fire  engine,  a little  way  off,  down  Fort  Street  flames  and  smoke 
were  pouring  from  a building.  The  crowd  swayed  back  and 
forth  and  there  appeared  to  be  fighting.  Of  course  we  hurried- 
ly turned  around  and  fled,  but  saw  enough  to  fix  the  scene  in 
the  memory.  It  was  a glimpse  of  the  so-called  Sailors  Biot  of 
that  day.  Honolulu  harbor  was  crowded  with  whalers.  It  was 
an  annual  event — not  the  riot,  but  the  visits  of  the  whaling 
fleet — which  came  to  both  Honolulu  and  Bahama  to  recruit, 
repair  and  overhaul  generally  in  preparation  for  a renewal  of 
the  search  for  whales,  whale  oil  being  required  very  extensively 
in  commerce  and  the  arts  of  that  day.  Sometimes  the  cruises 
lasted  two  years  and  over,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  men 
who  carried  on  this  dangerous  and  exciting  business  should  let 
loose  when  on  shore  at  the  en  dof  the  long  voyage.  Honolulu 
was  too  well  supplied  with  saloons,  almost  universally  called 
“grog-shops”  in  those  days,  and  there  was  much  drunkenness. 
With  from  a thousand  to  two  thousand  of  these  men  ashore  and 
liquor  plentiful,  trouble  was  imminent  every  minute.  In  1852 
it  culminated  in  the  “Sailors  Biot”,  which  was  suppressed  with 
difficulty  by  the  Honolulu  police  under  Marshal  Parke,  but 
only  after  there  had  been  some  destruction  of  property  and 
personal  injury,  though  no  loss  of  life  I think. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  in  these  days  of  huge  steamers  and 
immense  ships  of  all  sorts,  that  Honolulu’s  little  harbor  could 
have  entertained  so  many  of  these  whalers  at  one  time.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  there  were  over  a hundred  ships  gath- 
ered here.  It  is  said  that  one  season  there  were  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  whalers  moored  in  the  harbor.  The  crowding 
was  so  great  that  lines  of  ships  were  anchored  in  siich  a wav 
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that  one  could  walk  across  twenty  or  thirty  ships  without  diffi- 
culty. The  whaling  ships  were  of  very  small  tonnage,  running 
from  200  to  500  tons  each  and  were  nearly  all  three-masted 
square-riggers,  with  a few  brigs  and  barges.  Many  of  the 
captains  and  officers  of  this  fleet  had  families  with  them,  most 
of  whom  resided  more  or  less  permanently  in  Honolulu.  Occa- 
sionally a captain’s  wife  would  accompany  her  husband  to  sea 
for  a cruise.  Most  of  the  whaling  fleet  were  under  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  but  there  were  English,  French,  Portu- 
guese, Norwegian  and  Swedish,  now  and  then  a German  and 
a few  Hawaiian-owned  ships.  The  native  Hawaiian  was  a 
seaman  much  desired  and  sought  for.  They  were  admitted  on 
all  sides  to  be  the  very  best  boatmen,  and  in  a trade  like  that 
of  whaling,  boating  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  Hono- 
lulu throve  mightily  on  the  whaling  industry.  There  was  a 
legitimate  business  in  the  furnishing  of  food  and  other  sup- 
plies. Hawaiian  potatoes  were  in  demand  and  fetched  good 
good  prices.  Several  ship  chandlers  did  a thriving  business. 
The  sound  of  the  hammer  of  ship  carpenters  engaged  in  repairs 
and  caulking  was  heard  continuously  through  the  season.  In 
general  the  seamen  and  officers  of  these  whalers  were  partners 
in  the  enterprise  to  a large  extent.  Their  pay  depended  on  the 
season’s  success.  If  a ship  came  in  full  of  oil  and  whalebone, 
all  hands  had  plenty  of  money;  if  her  hold  was  half  full  or 
less,  then  poor  Jack  had  to  economize.  They  were  usually  al- 
lowed a certain  “lay”  which  varied  with  the  experience  and 
position  of  the  man.  A good  boats  steerer  could  get  most  any 
lay  he  asked;  for  in  accordance  with  his  skill  in  bringing  the 
boat  quickly  near  enough  to  the  whale,  and  ahead  of  boats  from 
other  ships,  to  permit  the  harpooner  to  throw  his  weapon  into 
the  fish’s  side,  and  then  sheer  off  so  to  avoid  the  poor  creature’s 
struggles,  depended  the  luck  of  the  cruise.  A skillful  harpooner 
also  got  a paying  “lay”,  for  if  he  had  a clear  eye,  a strong  arm 
and  a practiced  skill  in  throwing  his  weapon,  he  rarely  missed 
his  fish,  which  meant  money.  “Lay”  is  the  term  given  to  the 
share  or  proportion  to  which  the  seaman  is  entitled  in  the  prof- 
its of  the  voyage.  The  raw  hand  got  very  little,  frequently 
not  more  than  the  150th  or  even  less,  while  a boat-steerer  or 
harpooner  got  the  100th  or  even  a larger  percentage.  There- 
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fore  with  a good  season  Jack  had  a pocketful  of  money  when 
he  was  paid  off  in  Honolulu,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  spend 
it.  The  IT.  C.  of  L.  of  today  is  economy  itself  compared  with 
what  poor  Jack  was  asked  to  pay  for  much  of  what  he  bought 
in  Honolulu  as  long  as  his  money  lasted.  Knowing  how  to 
navigate  a ship  at  sea,  he  became  ambitious  when  ashore  to 
undertake  the  unknown  and  hazardous  business  of  navigating  a 
horse.  This  soon  became  a very  profitable  business  among  the 
Hawaiians,  most  of  whom  in  those  early  days  were  the  owners 
of  more  than  one  horse  apiece.  Many  of  these  animals  were 
fractious,  half-broken  beasts  and  to  ride  them  at  all  was  often 
to  risk  limb  or  life.  But  J ack  never  flinched.  He  paid  for  his 
ride,  which  was  frequently  the  full  value  of  the  horse,  and 
started  off.  Binding  that  it  was  safer  to  go  in  cavalcades,  they 
frequently  started  on  their  wild  rides  ten,  twenty  or  even  more 
in  number,  and  raced  through  the  streets  at  a speed  and  utter 
disregard  of  rules  of  the  road,  which  makes  a road  full  of 
utin  Lizzies”  driven  by  reckless  amateurs  today  seem  like  a 
Sabbath  calm.  The  excitement  was  aided,  and  the  danger  to 
the  riders  and  peaceful  citizens  using  the  streets,  vastly  in- 
creased by  crowds  of  yelling  admirers  who  lined  the  sidewalks 
where  they  were  any,  and  assisted  the  start  by  a vigorous 
punching  and  kicking  of  the  already  restive  animals.  Of 
course  it  frequently  happened  that  riders  were  thrown  to  the 
ground.  Generally  they  were  not  hurt,  marvellous  as  it  may 
seem,  but  as  they  were  usually  “halfseas  over”  and  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  fall,  it  helped  matters. 

The  benevolent  government  of  the  United  States,  however, 
was  prepared  for  these  mishaps,  as  well  as  for  sickness  and 
other  accidents  to  her  seamen  and  had  built  and  maintained  a 
good  marine  hospital  in  Honolulu.  The  institution  occupied  a 
large  lot  on  the  southeast  side  of  Punchbowl  Street,  just  below 
the  corner  of  Beretania,  where  the  Korean  Christian  Mission 
now  has  its  headquarters  and  church.  A competent  corps  of 
physicians  was  in  attendance,  and  when  there  were  too  many 
cases  for  the  small  force  of  assistants  to  manage,  extra  men 
nurses  and  attendants  were  secured  if  obtainable.  The  families 
of  the  American  Missionaries  who  were  located  near  this  hos- 
pital often  visited  the  wards  and  gave  such  aid,  sympathy  and 
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comfort  as  was  possible.  I well  remember  being  the  bearer, 
quite  often,  of  baskets  with  plates  of  liome-cooked  food,  cus- 
tards and  other  delicacies  not  likely  to  be  had  in  the  hospital 
kitchen,  for  poor  fellows  who  very  often  were  never  again  to 
know  the  loving  care  of  mother,  wife  or  children.  Sometimes, 
too,  these  sick  men  asked  for  the  attendance  of  a minister,  and 
members  of  that  same  mission  more  than  once  read  to  them 
from  the  Bible  or  wrote  last  messages  to  the  loved  ones  so  far 
away.  But  scenes  of  sadness  were  not  the  rule,  for  most  of 
those  who  received  the  ministrations  of  the  hospital,  recovered 
and  went  their  various  ways.  Oftentimes  these  convalescents 
were  seen  slowly  and  tremblingly,  now  and  then  supported  by 
f cane  or  crutches,  making  their  way  along  the  roads  in  the 
Kawaiahao  district.  They  were  frequently  invited  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  mission,  who,  playing  in  the  yards,  saw  the  poor 
fellows  on  the  streets,  into  the  mission  grounds,  and  there  rest- 
ing in  the  shade  of  the  few  trees  of  those  days,  they  sometimes 
related  marvellous  tales  of  the  sea  to  groups  of  admiring 
youngsters. 

But  Honolulu’s  whaling  industry  prosperity  was  doomed 
to  a sudden  ending.  The  Civil  War  came  on,  and  the  Con- 
federate States  aided  by  European  countries  willing  to  see  the 
powerful  republic  of  the  New  World  humbled  and  perhaps 
destroyed,  sent  ships  out  on  the  sea  to  prey  on  the  prosperous 
commerce  of  the  nation.  One  day  the  news  came  like  a 
thunderclap  that  the  rebel  cruiser  Shenandoah  had  crept  unob- 
served into  the  Arctic  and  destroyed  most  of  the  American 
whalers.  The  industry  never  recovered  from  that  blow,  and 
while  the  owners  were  trying  o get  on  their  feet  again,  coal  oil 
poured  from  the  earth  and,  taking  the  place  almost  universally 
of  whale  oil,  put  the  finishing  blow  thereto,  and  so  far  as  Ho- 
nolulu is  concerned  the  business  of  whale-catching  was  forever 
ended. 

Dwelling  on  the  incidents  connected  with  the  H.  S.  Marine 
Hospital  and  its  neighborliness  with  the  Kawaiahao  settle- 
ment of  the  American  Mission,  recalls  many  interesting  facts 
with  regard  to  the  “Mission”  as  that  part  of  Honolulu  wras 
called  and  is  still  known.  It  was  for  many  years  the  center  of 
the  life  of  the  Mission  to  Hawaii.  The  annual  meetings  of 
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the  Missionaries  were  held  for  many  years  in  the  old  Mission 
School  House,  still  visible  from  King  Street  looking  down 
Kawaiahao  Street  to  the  bend  towards  the  beach.  The  old 
school  house  deserves  a chapter  by  itself  and  today  interest  in 
it  is  again  revived  as  arrangements  are  making  for  its  repair 
and  restoration  in  time  for  the  Centennial  in  April  next,  to  its 
former  condition  and  saintliness. 

The  Mission  Printing  Office  was  of  course  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal adjuncts  of  the  Mission.  It  was  from  there  that  the 
vast  amount  of  literature  prepared  to  further  and  carry  on  the 
cause  of  Christian  civilization  in  Hawaii  was  issued.  The 
building  was  a very  substantial,  nearly  square  coral  stone,  two- 
story  and  high-basement  structure,  standing  in  the  west  angle, 
made  by  Printers  Lane  at  a sharp  turn  about  250  feet  north 
of  King  Street.  The  Castle  homestead  occupied  the  Southeast 
side  of  Printers  Lane,  opposite  the  Printing  Office,  the  Clark 
yard  and  the  old  Mission  Bindery;  the  latter  occupying  the 
north  corner  of  Printers  Lane  and  King  Street.  The  large 
printing  press  was  in  the  basement,  though  there  were  one  or 
two  small  job  presses  on  the  first  floor.  The  type-setting  was 
on  both  floors  and  in  the  earlier  days  the  building  was  crowded 
with  workmen,  proofreaders  and  writers.  After  the  establish- 
ment by  Henry  M.  Whitney  of  his  newspaper  and  printing 
establishment  down  town  business  lagged  and  fell  off  at  the 
old  stand  and,  quite  early  in  the  fifties,  it  was  decided  to  dis- 
continue a separate  Mission  establishment,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  mission  work  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Whitney’s  headquar- 
ters, and  to  Boston,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  Mission  print- 
ing for  all  of  the  world  under  control  of  the  American  Board 
is  now  done.  This  left  the  old  building  untenanted  and  unused 
and  before  long,  with  bated  breath  one  began  to  hear  tales  of 
strange  sounds  at  night,  of  mysterious  visions  seen  through  the 
windows,  or  of  dancing  lights  at  night.  This  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  small  boys  of  the  mission  and  occasionally  a 
«tone  was  thrown  against  the  silent  building.  Towards  night 
at  times  there  was  a gathering  of  curious  youths  in  Printers 
Lane  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  home,  or  over  in  the  Castle 
yard  opposite.  There  was  much  speculation  and  argument  as 
to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  for  there  was  a general  agreement 
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that  it  would  not  be  creditable  to  the  neighborhood  to  leave  a 
haunted  house  untouched  and  defiant  in  the  midst.  Finally, 
it  was  decided  that  a safe  course  would  be  to  practice  firing 
stones  at  the  windows,  with  the  understanding  that  whoever 
failed  to  hit  would  not  only  lose  his  next  turn,  but  must  pay 
a small  fine  for  the  accumulation  of  a fund  to  pay  for  a feast, 
when  it  was  decided  that  the  ghosts  had  been  expelled  from 
the  house.  The  plan  did  not  work  very  well,  for  after  most 
of  the  boys  lost  their  next  turn  and  neglected  to  pay  the  fine, 
they  gradually  dropped  off  in  attendance,  till  the  meetings  were 
discontinued  from  a lack  of  a number  of  essentials.  But  for 
some  reason  pane  after  pane  of  glass  was  smashed  till  the 
whole  ninety-six  were  gone  from  the  eight  windows,  on  the  Cas- 
tle side  of  the  building,  and  the  door  into  the  basement  began 
to  show  signs  of  decrepitude.  About  this  time,  the  Mission- 
aries in  general  meeting  assembled  decided  to  have  the  condi- 
tion of  the  building  and  other  property  of  the  Mission  inquired 
into.  The  Reverend  E.  W.  Clark,  pastor  of  Kawaiahao 
Church,  who  lived  in  the  premises  adjoining  the  old  printing 
office,  was  appointed  by  a committee  for  that  purpose,  and  one 
day  I was  called  upon  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Committee, 
to  be  held  at  once  in  the  Castle  yard  opposite  the  building. 
Mr.  S.  K.  Castle  was  also  present,  to  add  terrors  to  the  occa- 
sion perhaps.  The  Committee  from  the  General  Meeting 
seemed  agreed  upon  one  proposition : that  one  of  the  Castle  boys 
was  guilty  of  much  if  not  all  of  the  injury  to  the  building. 
After  a number  of  pointed  questions  as  to  how,  when  and  why 
had  been  put  to  the  badly  scared  witness,  he  was  asked  if  any 
of  the  other  boys  had  assisted.  “Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “Albert 
Clark !”  This  appeared  to  startle  the  Committee,  who  stroked 
his  chin  with  signs  of  a mental  combat.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  till  called.  But  as  far  as  I can  now  recollect,  no 
other  meeting  was  called,  nor  was  any  report  made  to  the 
General  Meeting,  which  adjourned  sine  die,  probably  before 
the  report  was  read. 

The  printing  office  continued  to  stand  for  several  years 
longer  unused  and  untenanted,  but  finally,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Oramel  Gulick’s  family  school  for  girls  in  the  Clark 
house,  which  was  later  on  merged  into  Kawaiahao  Seminary, 
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the  necessities  of  the  school  required  it  to  be  repaired  and  made 
tenantable,  whereupon  it  became  a girls’  dormitory.  Later  on 
it  was  torn  down  and  in  its  place  a large  three-story  dormitory 
was  erected  for  use  by  Kawaiahao  Seminary  which  continued 
to  house  the  girls  till  the  institution  was  removed  to  Manoa, 
taking  the  building  with  it. 

I have  trespassed  too  long  already  on  the  good  nature  and 
patience  of  those  who  have  assembled  on  this  dignified  occa- 
sion, and  will  therefore  cut  short  reminiscences  which  might 
continue  for  a long  time  on  old  Honolulu  and  what  it  meant 
in  the  Centennial  story  of  the  American  Mission  to  Hawaii. 


It  is  not  easy  for  new-comers  to  appreciate  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  recent  years.  The 
political  and  social  progress  has  been  intensely  interesting  to 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  Hawaiian  surroundings,  and  to 
new-comers  as  well,  while  to  the  Hawaiians  it  has  been  very 
impressive,  and  in  the  novelty  of  its  varying  changes,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  movement,  most  bewildering. 

Less  than  a century  has  been  sufficient  for  the  Hawaiians, 
under  the  suggestions  of  new  ideas  and  new  methods,  through 
instruction  and  example  and  their  new  accomplishment  of  read- 
ing the  printed  words  of  their  own,  and  at  length  of  the 
English  language,  to  have  traveled  the  road, — long  and  rough 
and  stormy  for  the  pioneer  nations — from  barbarism  to  modern 
civilization. 

This  swift  and  creditable  advance  has  been  paralleled  with 
an  almost  equally  rapid  declension  in  population, — not  the. 
price  of  an  advance  mainly,  but  rather  the  inevitable  cost  of  the 
association  of  primitive  peoples  with  the  so-called  civilized 
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iong  residence  in  the  Pacific  islands,  developed  a barbaric 
civilization  quite  wonderful  in  character  when  we  consider 
their  limited  areas  of  arable  land,  and  their  want  of  metals. 
Agriculture  was  skilfully  advanced  along  narrow  lines  and 
they  became  masters  in  fishing  and  navigation, — wonderfully 
so  in  the  latter.  Without  compass,  chart  or  quadrant  they 
successfully  traversed  the  wide  expanses  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
in  mere  canoes.  The  Hawaiians,  colonized  here,  improved  on 
some  of  these  accomplishments, — especially  in  the  application 
of  remarkable  waterworks  and  irrigation  canals  without  instru- 
ments of  accuracy,  and  the  elaboration  of  rules  for  the  delivery 
of  water  to  different  occupants  of  the  soil.  The  manufactures 
of  tapa  fabrics  and  mat  weaving  were  also  bettered  by  the  Ha- 
waiians  until  their  work  stood  at  the  head  of  all  similar  Poly- 
nesian products. 

The  mythology  of  the  Polynesians,  although  in  a some- 
what confused  state  for  want  of  literature,  is  a remarkable 
field  of  interest,  very  Greek  in  its  pervading  spirit  and  its 
details.  The  religion  of  the  Hawaiians,  inextricably  involved 
with  its  mythology,  was  a severe  and  elaborate  system  of  re- 
quirements and  limitations  on  conduct  and  privilege.  Its  sanc- 
tions wTere  final  and  its  mandates  received  unquestioned 
obedience. 

After  the  original  immigrants  to  Hawaii  from  Southern 
Polynesia  had  settled  here  there  was  a considerable  period — 
an  era  of  peace  numbering  perhaps  many  generations — in 
which  they  increased  in  numbers  and  developed  their  agricul- 
tural system,  the  water  works  so  fitted  to  local  conditions,  and 
the  numerous  and  elaborate  fish  ponds,  involving  in  some  cases 
engineering  skill  of  high  character.  As  the  population  in- 
creased the  importance  of  the  arable  lands  and  available  water 
for  irrigation  increased  also,  and  disputes  over  rights  and  ten- 
ures began ; then  quarrels  became  frequent  and  feuds  developed 
and  then,  logically,  fighting  over  contested  claims,  and  so  the 
ground  was  laid  for  the  era  of  feudalism  which  existed  for  an 
unknown  period,  culminating  in  the  union  of  the  group  under 
Kamehamera  First. 

The  reign  of  Kamehameha  was  a good  one  in  many  ways. 
He  ruled  with  a strong  hand  and  enforced  peace  and  order. 
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KING  WHO  WELCOMED  THE  PILGRIMS. 


Although  he  held  staunchly  to  the  old  religion,  it  crumbled  at 
his  death.  This  was  due  probably  to  the  alien  influences  which 
had  drifted  to  Hawaiian  shores  from  the  visits  of  Capt.  Cook 
and  Vancouver,  and  through  the  late  trade  developments  with 
other  countries,  opening  up  to  the  ITawaiians  new  points  of 
view,  and  new  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  things. 

It  was  a fortunate  circumstances  for  the  work  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  these  islands,  that 
after  the  death  of  Kamehameha  and  shortly  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  its  first  missionaries  in  1820,  a religion  revolution 
had  occurred  among  the  Hawaiians,  whereby  the  whole  fabric 
of  their  religion  was  swept  away.  The  absolutism  of  the  tabus 
had  disappeared.  The  missionaries  found  a community  with- 
out a religious  system,  although  the  traditions  and  beliefs  and 
superstitions  of  its  old  faith  tenaciously  clung  to  its  members, 
and  were  for  a long  time  troublesome  obstacles  in  the  work  of 
inculcating  Christianity;  indeed  many  of  them  remained  with 
only  a slowly  vanishing  consciousness  in  the  hearts  of  the  new 
converts,  together  with  the  doctrines  of  the  new  faith.  Hot 
easily  or  suddenly  could  they,  while  accepting  Christianity, 
utterly  shake  off  their  dependence  on  the  family  deities, — their 
Aumakuas, — their  Vestas  and  Lares  and  Penates, — for  assist- 
ance in  minor  troubles  of  life,  deeming  these  too  petty  to 
occupy  the  consideration  of  the  G-reat  Jehovah,  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  universe,  and  so 
courteously  refrained  from  pressing  them  upon  his  attention. 

“A  pagan  heart,  a Christian  soul  had  he; 

He  followed  Christ,  yet  for  dead  Pan  he  sighed, 

Till  earth  and  heaven  met  within  his  breast.” 

Where  the  living  truth  has  an  open  field,  can  wrong  beliefs 
long  hold  out  against  it? 

The  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  included  both 
clergymen  and  laymen ; the  latter  were  mainly  school  teachers, 
with  a few  business  men  to  act  as  financial  agents  of  the 
Board,  a farmer  or  two,  a printer,  a bookbinder,  a cabinet 
maker,  etc. 

The  clergymen  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  classical 
education,  but  coming  fresh  from  their  theological  Alma  Ma- 
ters, they  were  of  limited  experience  with  men  and  material 
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affairs  of  the  world,  and  tended  to  a somewhat  narrow  view  of 
life.  This  was  almost  inevitably  so  from  the  searching  exami- 
nation they  were  subjected  to  by  the  American  Board  as  to 
beliefs,  their  principles  of  conduct,  their  attitude  toward  the 
world  and  their  point  of  view  on  all  questions.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  they  were  only  tentatively  engaged  to  their  contem- 
plated wives,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  these  also  were 
acceptable  to  the  Board. 

Yet,  not  perhaps  because  of  this  care  in  their  selection,  but 
in  spite  of  it,  they  were,  both  men  and  women,  a body  of  con- 
secrated souls,  inspired  with  an  inexahustible  enthusiasm  in 
their  crusade,  for  such  indeed  it  was  to  them.  The  religious 
world  was  at  that  time  seething  with  intense  interest,  a wide- 
spread spiritual  awakening,  over  the  pressing  needs  of-  the 
heathen  for  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Young  men  and  women 
were  volunteering  for  missionary  work  in  any  part  of  the 
part  of  the  world,  not  asking  where,  but  only  to  be  sent.  They 
believed  in  the  orthodox  hell  and  were  eager  for  the  humane 
work  of  rescuing  their  fellow  beings  from  the  awful  fate  await- 
ing those  who  wTere  living  in  ignorance  of  their  danger.  It  was 
out  of  this  feeling  that  the  missionaries  to  Hawaii  came  with 
their  lofty  ideals  and  their  vivid  sense  of  the  tragic  destiny  of 
the  unregenerate  heathen ; they  lived  under  the  weight  of  a 
dread  responsibility  which  seemed  to  he  an  ever-present  sober- 
ing influnce  on  their  hearing.  Although  capable,  on  occasions,  of 
humorous  expression  and  the  interchange  of  chaff  and  repartee, 
such  indulgences  were  somewhat  the  exception  to  their  usual 
grave  demeanor,  welcomed  though  they  were  with  very  evident, 
though  chaste,  enjoyment. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
new  and  strange  conditions  that  they  were  confronted  with  here. 
The  Hawaiians  in  their  scanty  clothing  and  want  of  Yew 
England  decorum,  were  a shock  to  their  views  of  conventional 
propriety  and  to  their  religious  standards  as  well.  It  was  not 
easy,  perhaps  impossible  for  them  to  feel  that  these  semi-nude 
islanders  could  become  Christians  before  they  had  adopted  civ- 
ilized garments,  and  they  hastily  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
instructing  them  in  the  civilized  requirements  as  to  the  con- 
cealment of  the  body,  and  in  the  art  of  making  and  wearing 


these  helps  to  the  religious  life.  The  Hawaiians  were  good 
pupils  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  especially  as  the  new  clothes, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  conveyed  appeals  to  their  vanity. 
This  rapid  reform,  however,  was  tragic  in  its  consequences;  if 
their  souls  were  improved,  their  bodies  suffered.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  being  so  completely  clothed,  or  to  the  adjustment  of 
civilized  garments  according  to  weather  conditions,  wearing 
them  rather  as  decorations  or  as  the  insignia  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, they  began  to  lose  their  old  splendid  hardihood  and  to 
acquire  a previously  unknown  sensitiveness  to  the  slight 
changes  of  the  Hawaiian  climate.  Women  on  their  way  to  the 
morning  or  afternoon  church  services,  on  meeting  a sudden 
shower,  would  throw  off  their  simple  garments  and  rolling 
them  into  tight  bundles  stow  them  under  their  arms  to  keep 
them  dry  until  the  rain  was  over.  Both  men  and  women  un- 
able to  endure  the  pain  of  walking  to  church  in  their  unfa- 
miliar shoes,  considered  as  good  form  within  the  sacred  walls, 
would  carry  them  in  their  hands  to  the  meeting  house  door, 
where  they  would  sit  down  and  laboriously  put  them  on  and 
then  contentedly,  if  painfully,  walk  up  the  broad  aisle;  and 
both  women  and  men,  arriving  home  from  the  service,  perspir- 
ing from  the  walk  in  civilized  clothes,  would  remove  them,  and 
perhaps  cool  off  on  the  grass  underneath  the  home  hau  or 
lauhala  tree’s  shade.  Colds  and  influenza  were  the  result.  Reg- 
ular church  services  were  accompanied  with  an  undertone  of 
coughing  and  throat-clearing,  except  when  the  clergymen  of- 
fered prayer,  and  his  “Amen”  was  the  signal  for  an  uproarious 
outbreak,  relieving  the  pent-up  pressure  of  constraint  under 
which  the  congregation  had  been  uncomfortably,  if  reverently, 
laboring.  Cuspidors  were  as  essential,  as  pews.  The  nation  was 
sick.  It  was  a pathetic  retrogression  from  its  former  superb 
physical  stamina,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  furnishing  a favorable 
soil  for  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  which  were  liberally  scat- 
tered here  by  invalid  miners  and  others  from  the  mainland, 
end  which  have  since  produced  so  baleful  a harvest.  They 
have  acquired  civilization,  Christianity,  letters,  schools,  repre- 
sentative government,  courts  of  law,  but  at  what  a cost ! 

The  contact  of  the  Hawaiians  with  the  incoming  foreigners 
was  without  the  clash  which  has  usually  followed  such  situa- 
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lions, — the  meeting  of  civilized  with  primitive  races.  This 
was  dne  partly  to  the  friendly  and  hospitable  nature  of  the 
Hawaiians,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion 
upon  them.  The  early  establishment  of  the  American  mission- 
aries as  an  organized  association  and  the  settlement  under  them 
of  numerous  churches  5 the  connection  of  several  of  the  mission- 
aries with  the  local  government,  which  was  of  an  almost  con- 
trolling influence  for  a considerable  period,  all  of  these  were  to 
an  extent  a protection  to  the  native  race  agaipst  some  tendencies 
of  certain  foreigners  and  some  governments  to  exploit  the 
Hawaiian  community  for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit. 

As  time  went  on  and  conditions  changed,  the  lay  missionaries 
who  were  not  teachers  and  some  who  were,  drifted  into  secular 
enterprises,  both  commercial  and  agricultural.  There  were 
also  in  pioneer  times  a few  men  of  different  nationalities,  not 
connected  with  the  mission,  who  were  engaged  in  such  enter- 
prises. These  for  the  most  part  were  men  of  business  integrity. 
And  so  the  foundations  were  laid  for  that  business  sentiment 
which  still  eixsts,  in  which  honor  and  fair  dealing  are  the 
paramount  qualities.  Some  of  these  men  were  loyal  allies  of 
the  missionaries  in  their  work  of  education,  their  efforts  to 
sway  the  ruling  chiefs  toward  liberal  principles  and  wise  enact- 
ments in  this  swiftly  formative  period  of  a system  of  govern- 
ment founded  on  law.  Early  legislation  creating  the  courts 
was  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  some  of  these ; and  some 
were  chosen  by  the  chiefs  to  act  as  officials  in  applying  the 
principles  thus  made  of  record.  And  so  through  Avise  and  dis- 
interested advice  of  friends,  and  the  confidence  of  the  ruling 
class  in  such  friends,  as  well  as  by  their  own  ability  of  weigh- 
ing new  propositions  and  judging  between  those  likely  to  he 
beneficial  to  the  public, — then  mainly  a Hawaiian  public,  and 
the  harmful  ones,  the  body  politic  advanced  to  a position  that 
had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  great  powers,  and  received 
their  recognition  as  one  of  the  treaty  nations. 

With  internal  tranquility  and  eventually  freedom  from  out- 
ward menace,  the  community  prospered  materially,  and  rapidly 
acquired  the  elements  of  Western  civilization,  including  some 
of  its  more  meritorious  achievements.  It  sent  missionaries  to 
other  Pacific  Islands;  it  received  pupils  from  the  mainland  in 
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its  schools;  it  furnished  Oregon  with  its  first  printing  press; 
it  furnished  soldiers  and  sailors  and  money  to  the  United 
States  to  assist  it  in  suppressing  the  slaveholders’  rebellion. 

The  government  at  length  took  over  the  management  of  the 
schools  established  by  the  missionaries,  eventually  substituting 
the  English  for  the  Hawaiian  language  as  the  medium  of  in- 
struction and  later  establishing  a normal  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  established  here  during  the 
forties  without  entering  the  arena  of  politics  became  influ- 
ential along  parallel  lines  with  the  work  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board,  in  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of 
moral  living. 

Later  arrivals  of  ecclesiastic  bodies  of  rituals  and  doctrines 
differing  more  or  less  from  those  of  the  American  missionaries, 
yet  all  calling  for  conduct  based  upon  principle,  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  upbuilding  of  an  honorable  and  just  public 
sentiment. 

The  press,  also,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  a forceful 
ally  in  this  great  undertaking. 

From  about  the  middle  fifties,  enterprises  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  laborers  for  the  sugar  plantations  were  from  time  to 
time  undertaken  ;*  Chinese,  South  Sea  islanders  both  from  cog- 
nate Polynesian  tribes  hut  more  largely  from  the  Hew  Hebrides 
end  Micronesian  Groups,  Portuguese,  mainly  from  the  West- 
ern Islands,  a few  Norwegians,  a few  Germans,  Japanese,  Rus- 
sians, Koreans,  Porto  Ricans,  Spaniards  and  Filipinos.  Of 
these  the  Japanese  have  come  in  the  largest  numbers  and  with 
the  Portuguese,  perhaps,  are  the  least  inclined  of  all  these 
immigrants  to  amalgamate  through  marriage  with  the  other 
races  represented  here.  The  few  Polynesian  immigrants  were 
speedily  merged  with  the  native  Hawaiians.  There  is  a large 
and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  part-IJawaiians,  mainly  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Chinese  blood  commingled  with  the  Hawaii- 
an,-— -the  most  promising  element  of  the  Hawaiian  race,  inas- 
much as  they  gain  somewhat  over  the  pure  Hawaiian  from  their 
alien  ancestors.  A large  number  of  Portuguese  born  here 
have  come  and  are  coming  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  fran- 
chise. A more  considerable  number  of  Japanese  will  acquire 
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this  right  within  the  next  few  years.  A moderate  number  of 
Chinese  already  have  it  and  a greater  number  will  soon  reach 
voting  age.  Of  the  other  immigrants  mentioned,  the  number 
of  children  who  have  become  voters  is  inconsiderable  and  it 
will  be  more  than  a score  of  years  before  the  larger  groups 
such  as  the  Porto  Ricans,  Koreans  and  Filipinos  will  become 
of  special  political  importance. 

So  here  we  have  our  body  politic: — a limited  number  of 
Anglo-Saxon  voters,  but  politically  influential ; a controlling 
Hawaiian  vote,  easily  led  and  misled,  perhaps,  but  with  a 
quick  response  to  appeals  to  their  sense  of  the  higher  things. 
The  rapidly  growing  Portuguese  element,  conservative  on  the 
whole ; the  limited  but  increasing  Chinese  element,  conservative 
also,  and  the  few  voters  of  other  nationalities  mentioned,  negli- 
gible at  present,  but  who,  with  their  undoubted  increase  in  the 
years  to  come,  will  eventually  cause  some  change  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

Soon  the  largest  racial  elements  in  the  franchise  will  be 
the  Hawaiians,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Japanese,  with  the  lat- 
ter in  the  lead  as  to  numbers ; the  Anglo-Saxon,  still  limited  in 
numbers  but  perhaps  still  influential  in  politics;  and  the  Chi- 
nese, with  the  Koreans,  the  Filipinos  and  the  Porto  Ricans 
coming  on. 

What  promise  for  the  future  does  this  medley  give  us  ? 
Is  the  moral  sense  which  has  been  developed  here,  and  which 
is  still  being  nurtured  as  the  greatest  asset  of  our  Territory, 
together  with  the  existing  business  and  political  sense,  a suffi- 
cient assurance  of  a decent  administration  of  public  affairs  ? 

This  is  our  situation.  Does  it  not  present  a problem  re- 
quiring the  severest  analysis  and  study  by  the  best  minds,  both 
here  and  in  Washington  ? 
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Centennial  Chronology  of  the  Hawaiian 

Mission 

COMPILED  BY  THOMAS  G.  THRUM. 


Henry  Obookiah,  or  Opukahaia,  who  led  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Hawaiian  Mission  movement,  was  born  on  tlie  island 
of  Hawaii,  in  1795.  In  1809  be  embraced  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  United  States,  landing  at  Hew  Haven.  Evincing  a 
strong  desire  for  instruction,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Rev. 
E.  W.  Dwight,  who  received  him  as  a pupil.  Through  Janies 
Morris,  Obookiah  was  enabled  to  spend  the  winter  of  1813  in 
grammar  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  the  following  year 
the  missionary  society  of  that  section  assumed  the  expense  of 
his  care  and  education. 

Obookiah  was  soon  converted,  and  planned  to  return  to 
Hawaii  as  a missionary,  but  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  Febru- 
ary, 1818,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  He  had  com- 
menced a translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  his  native  language, 
and  began  to  prepare  a dictionary  and  a grammar.  His  life 
at  school  and  the  influence  he  exerted  had  been  such  that  the 
society  decided  to  send  a party  of  missionaries  to  the  islands. 
This,  a chosen  party,  embarked  at  Boston,  October  23,  1819. 


1820.  March  31.  Christianity  introduced  to  Hawaii  by  the  arrival,  off  Ka- 
waihae,  of  the  brig  Thaddeus,  241  tons,  Capt.  Blanchard,  with  the 
pioneer  band  of  Missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  a party  of 
seventeen. 

April  4.  Brig  Thaddeus  anchors  at  Kailua,  Hawaii,  where  the  mis- 
sionaries first  meet  King  Liholiho,  and  ask  permission  to  land, 
which,  after  several  days,  is  granted. 

April  19.  The  mission  party  land  at  Honolulu,  per  Thaddeus,  ex- 
cept four  left  at  Kailua  by  desire  of  the  king. 

May  2.  The  Thaddeus  sailed  for  Kauai  to  land  Geo.  Kaumualii, 
son  of  the  king,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruggles. 

May.  First  school  opened  in  Honolulu  for  daily  instruction. 

July.  At  request  of  King  Kaumualii,  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Ruggles 
are  stationed  on  Kauai.  First  communion  service  at  the  islands, 
held  in  Honolulu  on  eve  of  their  departure. 

Reduction  of  the  Hawaiian  language  to  writing  inaugurated. 
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“ November.  The  mission  had  four  schools  of  from  eight  to  forty 
pupils  each  in  progress. 

i82r.  September  15.  First  house  of  worship  erected  in  Honolulu,  54x22 
feet,  dedicated,  designed  to  accommodate  200. 

“ October.  Completion  of  the  first  wooden  residence  in  Honolulu,  for 
the  Mission,  brought  out  in  frame  from  Boston. 

1822.  January  7.  The  art  of  printing  introduced  by  the  mission.  Keeau- 

rnoku  assisted  in  pulling  the  first  sheets,  a form  of  lessons. 

“ April  16.  Arrival  of  Rev.  Wm.  Ellis  and  wife  of  the  Tahitian  mis- 
sion, with  Auna,  a deacon,  and  wife,  as  also  Messrs.  Tyerman 
and  Bennet,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  visiting  the  South 
Sea  missions. 

“ June  26.  Burning  of  102  idols  gathered  together  by  order  of 

Kaahumanu  during  a visit  on  Hawaii.  This  followed  the  destruc- 
tion of  Kamehameha’s  poison  god,  Kalaipahoa,  and  nine  others, 
by  her  command,  earlier  in  the  month,  at  Hilo. 

“ August  4.  Four  or  five  hymns  in  Hawaiian,  prepared  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Ellis,  read  and  sung  for  the  first  time  at  church  services. 

“ August  11.  First  Christian  marriage  in  the  islands,  Thomas  Hopu 
to  Delia,  performed  by  Rev.  H.  Bingham. 

“ August  22.  Departure  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  and  companions  for  Ta- 
hiti. He  is  invited  by  the  chiefs  to  return. 

“ November  19.  First  reinforcement  to  the  mission  set  sail  from 

Boston. 

1823.  February  4.  Return  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  and  family,  with  three  Ta- 

hitian teachers  and  wives  to  aid  in  the  mission  work. 

“ February  28.  Organization  of  the  Hawaiian  (Mission)  Association. 

“ April  27.  Arrival  of  ship  Thames,  with  second  band  of  co- work- 

ers (14)  for  the  mission  field,  at  which  the  king,  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple greatly  rejoice. 

1823.  May  18.  The  missionaries,  requested  to  conduct  prayers  at  the 
palace,  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  inaugurates  the  service  which  was  carried 
on  for  some  twenty  years. 

“ May  31.  Mission  station  established  at  Lahaina. 

“ June  26.  Messrs.  Ellis,  Bingham  and  Chamberlain  review  with 

Kalanimoku  some  twenty  hymns  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  prin- 
cipally the  work  of  Mr.  Ellis,  which  received  the  chief’s  hearty 
approval. 

“ July  18.  Messrs.  Thurston,  Bishop,  Ellis  and  Goodrich  set  out  to 
tour  Hawaii  for  study  and  observation  of  desirable  points  for 
locating  new  stations,  a tour  which  occupied  two  months.  This 
was  probably  the  first  visit  of  foreigners  to  the  volcano  of 
Kilauea. 

“ August  24.  First  meeting  house  at  Lahaina,  dedicated. 

“ September  16.  Keopuolani,  the  “queen  mother,”  died  at  Lahaina, 
after  baptism  at  her  request,  aged  45  years. 
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“ November  27.  Liholiho  and  queen,  with  several  attendants,  sail  for 
England  per  whaleship  L’Aigle,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  charge  of 
Kaahumanu. 

1824.  January.  Messrs.  Goodrich  and  Ruggles  establish  the  Hilo  mis- 

sion station. 

“ April.  Mr.  Loomis  completes  an  edition  of  3000  copies  of  element- 
ary lessons,  at  which  the  chiefs  and  people  were  much  elated, 
and  gave  attention  to  instruction  and  Sabbath  observance.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  fifty  natives  were  engaged  in  teaching,  a 
number  of  whom  were  sent  out  by  Kaahumanu  to  the  other  isl- 
ands, and  2000  had  learned  to  read.  Masters  of  visiting  vessels 
were  notably  influenced  by  the  missionary  morale.  A Captain 
Arthur  drew  up  a temperance  pledge,  to  be  printed  by  the  mis- 
sion press,  and  other  ship  masters  lent  their  aid  toward  promo- 
tion of  moral  laws. 

“ December  22.  Kapiolani,  a high  chiefess,  descends  into  the  crater 
of  Kilauea,  with  some  fifty  attendants,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Goodrich,  and  defied  the  heathen  goddess  Pele. 

1825.  February.  Kaahumanu  sets  out  on  touring  the  principal  islands,  to 

promote  Christianity  and  education.  In  her  remarkably  changed 
character  she  is  termed  by  the  people  of  Hilo  “the  new  Kaahu- 
manu”. Hoapili-wahine  does  like  service  at  Lahaina,  in  which 
Princess  Nahienaena  lent  her  influence. 

“ May  5.  Arrival  at  Lahaina  of  the  English  frigate  Blonde,  under 
Lord  Byron,  with  the  remains  of  King  Liholiho  and  Queen 
Kamamalu,  who  had  died  in  London  July  previous;  arrived  at 
Honolulu  May  6th.  In  Lord  Byron’s  visit  at  the  various  ports 
during  his  stay  he  materially  strengthened  the  work  of  the 
mission. 

“ July.  Among  a number  of  notable  persons  admitted  to  the  church 
about  this  time  was  Kalanimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Opiia  her  sister, 
and  Puaaiki,  the  “blind  Bartemeus”. 

“ September.  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  and  family  take  passage  on  the  whale- 
ship  Russell  for  New  Bedford,  owing  to  Mrs.  Ellis’  impaired 
health. 

“ October.  Crew  of  English  whaleship  Daniel,  Capt.  Buckle,  attack 
the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  at  Lahaina,  but  are  repulsed  by 
the  natives.  The  publicity  given  this  event  by  the  'Eastern  press 
so  incensed  Capt.  Buckle  and  his  sympathizers  that  in  response 
to  their  tumult,  Kaahumanu  called  a council  of  leading  chiefs  and 
Mr.  Richards  for  an  investigation,  resulting  in  exonerating  him 
from  all  blame,  as  he  had  written  nothing  but  the  truth.  The 
people  of  Lahaina  rejoiced  greatly  at  this  vindication  of  their 
teacher. 

1826.  February  26.  The  crew  of  U.  S.  schr.  Dolphin,  Lt.  John  Percival, 

attack  the  houses  of  Kalanimoku  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham,  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  prevailing  moral  laws  and  restrictions,  which 
they  demanded  be  repealed. 

“ Early  this  year  the  new  house  of  worship  at  Hilo  was  completed. 
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August.  Kaahumanu  makes  a circuit  of  Oahu  for  the  promotion 
of  Christianity  and  education. 

September  27.  The  new  meeting  house  at  Kailua,  78  x 180  feet, 
erected  by  Kuakini,  dedicated. 

1827.  January  3.  Mr.  Loomis,  through  ill  health,  returned  to  the  States, 

where  he  continued  to  print  Hawaiian  books. 

October  23.  Capt.  Clark,  of  whaleship  Daniel,  committed  another 
outrage  at  Lahaina,  and  fired  on  the  village  for  its  moral  laws 
which  Hoapili  took  vigorous  measures  to  enforce. 

1828.  March  29.  Arrived  at  Honolulu  ship  Parthian,  which  sailed  from 

Boston  Nov.  3>  1827,  with  the  third  company  of  missionaries,  etc., 
fifteen  in  all.  The  coming  of  Mr.  Shepard,  printer,  in  this  party, 
gave  a fresh  impulse  in  this  department  of  the  work.  By  Octo- 
ber 51,900  copies  of  hymn  books,  tracts,  and  parts  of  scriptures 
were  printed,  including  an  edition  of  20,000  copies  of  the  Gospel 
of  Luke. 

September  14.  Corner  stone  of  Wainee  church,  in  Lahaina,  laid. 
October  15.  Mr.  Ely,  through  ill  health,  relinquished  his  work  and 
left  for  the  States  per  Enterprise. 

1829.  July  3.  Dedication  of  new  Kawaiahao  church,  erected  by  the  king 

and  Kaahumanu  at  Honolulu,  63  x 196  feet  in  size,  to  accommo- 
date from  3000  to  4000.  This  was  a framed  structure,  covered 
with  pili-grass,  its  earth  floor  spread  with  12,300  square  feet  of 
clean  mats  for  seats,  the  handwork  of  the  women.  The  king, 
Princess  Nahienaena  and  Kaahumanu  took  part  in  the  services. 
T830.  With  the  opening  of  the  year  the  station  at  Waimea,  Hawaii,  aided 
by  Kuakini,  was  opened  for  the  recuperation  of  tired  workers  of 
the  mission.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judd  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruggles  were 
the  first  beneficiaries,  followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham  in  June. 
March.  Kaahumanu  makes  another  circuit  of  Oahu  in  the  interest 
of  reform,  and  later  again  tours  the  windward  islands,  taking  the 
king  with  her. 

1831.  Reformation  of  the  native  school  system  deemed  essential.  The  total 
pupils  at  this  time  was  52,882,  and  more  and  better  teachers  being 
needed  by  the  masses,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a high  school 
to  train  such. 

April  i.  The  king  declaring  the  control  of  Oahu  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Kaahumanu,  she  calls  Kuakini  from  Hawaii  to  the 
governorship  of  Oahu  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  immoralities 
and  the  liquor  traffic  which  for  some  time  was  running  riot  in 
Honolulu  and  influencing  for  evil.  He  closed  all  the  grog-shops 
and  in  spite  of  protests  and  threats  ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 
From  out  of  this  situation  a temperance  reform  movement  was 
inaugurated  with  Kuakini,  Hoapili,  Kaikioewa,  Naihe  and  other 
chiefs  leading,  a society  which  ante-dated  the  Washingtonian 
temperance  movement  of  the  United  States. 

June  7-  Arrival  of  the  fourth  company  of  missionaries,  nine  in 
number  per  Nezv  England,  which  sailed  from  New  Bedford  at 
the  close  of  1830. 

September.  Lahainaluna  Seminary  opened  with  twenty-five  pupils 
under  Rev.  L.  Andrews. 
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1832.  May  1 7.  A large  re-enforcement  of  twenty-three  to  the  mission 

field  arrived  this  date  per  Averick,  which  sailed  from  New  Bed- 
ford, Nov.  26,  1831. 

“ June  5.  Kaahumanu  died  at  her  Manoa  residence,  aged  58,  shortly 
after  welcoming  the  new  company  of  missionaries. 

“ Stations  at  Wailuku,  Kailua,  Molokai,  and  Waialua,  Oahu,  were 
opened  up  this  year.  At  Wailuku  a schoolhouse  to  accommodate 
2000  was  erected. 

1833.  March  17.  Kauikeaouli,  as  Kamehameha  III,  assumes  the  reins  of 

government;  confirms  Kinau  as  Kuhina-nui,  but  revokes  many  of 
Kaahumanu’s  salutary  laws. 

“ May  1.  Arrival  of  Revs.  B.  W.  Parker  and  Lowell  Smith  and 
wives,  for  the  mission,  and  Rev.  John  Deill,  seamen’s  chaplain, 
per  ship  Mentor,  from  New  London. 

“ July  12.  Revs.  Alexander,  Armstrong  and  Parker  and  wives  sail  to 
establish  the  Washington  Islands  mission,  but  finding  settlements 
small  and  far  apart  returned  May  13th  the  following  year. 

“ November  28.  The  Bethel  Church,  the  first  chapel  built  in  foreign 
lands  by  the  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society,  opened  for 
service. 

1834.  February  14.  Lama  Hawaii  (Hawaiian  Luminary),  the  first  news- 

paper printed  in  the  islands,  issues  at  Lahainaluna.  Shortly  after, 
a semi-monthly  religious  paper  was  published  at  Honolulu,  called 
the  Kumu  Hawaii  (Hawaiian  Teacher),  of  which  Reuben  Tinker 
was  editor. 

“ June.  The  Mission  at  its  general  meeting  adopted  the  estimate  of 
130,000  as  the  present  population  of  the  islands. 

1835.  June  6.  The  seventh  company  of  missionaries  arrive  per  bark 

Hellespont  from  Boston.  In  this  band  was  Miss  Lydia  Brown, 
teacher,  who  early  sought  to  utilize  the  cotton,  growing  wild, 
and  with  a rude  loom  taught  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth,  first 
at  Wailuku,  in  classes  of  six.  Governor  Kuakini,  at  Kailua, 
Hawaii,  gave  much  encouragement  by  planting,  and  in  1839 
erecting  a building  for  the  industry. 

“ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone  withdrew  from  the  mission  to  open 

the  Oahu  Charity  School  for  children  of  foreign  parents. 

“ First  Hawaiian  Almanac  printed,  issued  at  the  Mission  Press. 

'836.  Female  Seminary  at  Wailuku  commenced.  Opened  July  6,  1837, 

under  Rev.  J.  S.  Green,  with  six  girls,  which  increased  to  an 
average  of  thirty  the  first  year.  Subsequently  this  school  moved 
to  Makawao. 

“ June.  Rev.  D.  B.  Lyman  begins  work  on  his  Hilo  Boys’  boarding 

1837.  April  9.  Arrival  of  the  eighth  band  of  missionaries  and  teachers 
per  bark  Mary  Fraser,  from  Boston,  a goodly  company  of  thirty- 
one. 

school,  opening  in  October  with  twelve  pupils.  Mrs.  Coan  also 
maintained  a boarding  school  for  girls. 
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1838.  June  30.  During  the  year  ending  this  date  there  were  received 
4973  hopeful  converts  into  sixteen  churches,  of  which  2600  were 
at  Waimea. 

“ August  3.  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  resigns  from  the  mission  to  join 
the  Hawaiian  government,  as  chaplain  to  the  court,  interpreter, 
and  teacher  of  political  economy,  law  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. 

“ Owing  to  reduced  appropriations  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  with 

the  prospect  of  the  mission  being  left  to  its  own  resources,  the 
year  opened  inauspiciously,  considering  the  educational  and  re- 
ligious advancement  that  was  in  progress  throughout  the  islands 
from  the  increased  force  in  the  field. 

T839.  May  10.  First  edition  of  the  Hawaiian  Bible  completed  at  the  mis- 
sion press. 

“ June  8.  Corner  stone  of  the  Kawaiahao  coral  stone  church  laid,  a 
stone,  weighing  about  half  a ton,  which  had  been  procured  by 
Paki  at  Waianae  for  this  purpose.  Size  of  the  structure  144x78 
feet.  Completed  July  21,  1842. 

“ June  17.  The  king  in  council,  at  Lahaina,  issues  an  edict  of 
religious  toleration. 

“ The  reported  additions  to  the  various  churches  this  year  were 
10,725,  of  which  Waimea  is  again  credited  with  2300,  and  Hilo 
with  5244. 

1840.  April.  At  request  of  the  higher  chiefs,  a boarding  school,  known 

as  the  Royal  School,  was  established  in  Honolulu  by  the  mis- 
sion, under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  S.  Cooke,  opening 
with  six  pupils,  four  boys  and  two  girls.  In  1844  the  list 
showed  fifteen. 

August  3.  Rev.  H.  Bingham  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Asa  Thurston 
and  children  left  for  the  States.  Rev.  R.  Armstrong  succeeded 
to  Mr.  Bingham’s  post  at  Honolulu. 

“ October  8.  Kamehameha  III  grants  the  first  written  Constitution 
to  the  people. 

1841.  May  21.  The  ninth  company  of  missionaries  and  teachers  arrive 

per  Glouchester,  ten  in  number,  from  Boston. 

1842.  June.  At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Board,  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble  is 

assigned  the  task  of  preparing  a History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
This  was  completed  and  issued  at  Lahainaluna,  July,  1843. 

“ July  8.  Haalilio  and  Mr.  Wm.  Richards  sailed  as  Commissioners 
to  the  United  States,  England  and  France  for  recognition  of  the 
Independence  of  Hawaii,  which  met  with  success. 

July  11.  The  school  for  missionaries’  children,  at  Punahou,  now 
Oahu  College,  commenced  under  Rev.  D.  Dole,  with  fifteen 
scholars;  seven  others  joined  later. 

July.  Dr.  G.  P.  Judd  withdraws  from  the  Mission  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  Richards  as  interpreter,  etc.,  to  the  government. 

“ September  10.  Dr.  Jas.  W.  Smith  and  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Rowell  with 
their  wives  arrive  to  strengthen  the  band  of  mission  workers. 

“ “Blind  Bartemus”  Puaaiki  died. 
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i843-  February.  Following  the  provisional  cession  of  the  islands,  under 
protest,  to  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  vexatious  demands  of 
Lord  Geo.  Paulet,  at  the  forwardance  of  his  dispatches  for  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Judd  engages  the  services  of  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  as 
secret  emissary  for  the  king,  to  leave  with  dispatches  by  same 
vessel. 

“ July  31.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Islands  is  restored  by  Admiral 
Thomas  of  H.  B.  M.’s  frigate  Dublin.  At  the  exercises  of  the 
occasion  the  king  gave  expression  to  a maxim,  which  became 
the  motto  of  the  kingdom,  “Ua  mau  ke  ea  o ka  aina  i ka  pono” 
(The  life  of  the  land  is  established  by  righteousness). 

“ November  2.  Dr.  Judd  is  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1844.  July  15.  The  twelfth  band  of  missionaries  arrive  per  Globe , from 

Boston,  four  couple. 

1845.  May  30.  The  first  Legislative  Assembly  chosen  by  the  people  under 

the  Constitution  is  opened  by  the  king,  in  person,  in  Honolulu. 

1846.  February  11.  Commissioners  appointed  to  settle  land  claims,  which 

led  to  the  “great  mahele,”  or  division  of  lands,  instigated  by 
Dr.  Judd. 

1847.  November  7.  Mr.  Richards,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  died. 

1848.  February  26.  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Kinney  and  Rev.  S.  G. 

Dwight,  the  thirteenth  mission  band,  arrive  per  ship  Samoset. 

1849.  September  11.  Princes  Liholiho  and  Lot,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Judd, 

embark  for  the  United  States,  England  and  France,  a diplomatic 
mission,  returning  the  following  September. 

1851.  June  5.  The  Hawaiian  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  auxiliary 

to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

1852.  June  5.  Organization  of  the  Hawaiian  Mission  Children’s  Society. 
“ July  15.  Mission  to  Micronesia  inaugurated  by  Revs.  Snow,  Sturgis, 

and  L.  H.  Gulick  and  their  wives,  with  two  married  Hawaiian 
assistants,  sailing  per  schr.  Caroline. 

1853.  July.  The  Marquesan  mission  reopens  in  response  to  an  earnest 

appeal  by  a delegated  chief  for  religious  teachers. 

“ September  5.  Dr.  Judd  resigns  from  the  Administration. 

1857.  April  24.  Arrival  of  the  Missionary  brigantine  Morning  Star,  156 

tons,  from  Boston,  for  the  special  use  of  the  Micronesian  Mis- 
sion, built  by  the  contributions  of  Sunday-school  scholars. 
i860.  September  23.  Rev.  R.  Armstrong,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, died. 

1862.  July  18.  Lahainaluna  Seminary  building  burned;  rebuilt  by  close 

of  the  year. 

1863.  February  27.  Arrival  of  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson,  secretary  of  the 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  to  visit  the  various  churches  throughout  the  isl- 

ands and  help  solve  the  serious  situation  of  the  Hawaiian  Board. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  States  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Mission  were  transferred  to  the  local  Society. 

“ June  29.  Organization  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association, 
whereupon  the  Hawaiian  Missionary  Society  dissolved. 
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July.  Girls’  school  at  Kau  opened  by  Rev.  and  Airs.  O.  H.  Gulick, 
with  twelve  pupils. 

1865.  Completion  of  the  printing  of  the  Hawaiian  Dictionary  of  Judge  L. 
Andrews. 

August  11.  Opening  of  the  Waialua  Female  Seminary,  Haleiwa,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Gulick,  transferred  from  Kau,  with  thirty- 
seven  pupils.  This  school  suspended  January  5,  1882,  owing  to 
illness  of  its  then  principal,  Miss  Mary  Green,  and  discontinued 
same  year. 

1867.  April.  Kawaiahao  Female  Seminary  began  under  Miss  Lydia  Bing- 
ham with  seven  pupils,  originally  the  Kawaiahao  Girls’  School 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Gulick. 

1870.  April  4.  Jubilee  celebration,  in  Honolulu,  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
missionaries  on  Hawaii. 

1873.  July  I2-  Death  of  Dr.  G.  P.  Judd,  at  Honolulu,  aged  70  years,  who 
arrived  at  the  islands  in  the  mission  band  of  1828,  and  joined 
the  government  in  1842. 

1877.  October  2.  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde,  D.D.,  organized  and  opened  as  the 
North  Pacific  Mission  Institute,  the  body  of  theological  students 
of  an  effort  interrupted  the  preceding  year  by  the  death  of  its 
principal,  Rev.  B.  W.  Parker. 

1879.  June  8.  First  Chinese  Church  in  the  islands  organized,  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

1881.  June.  Jubilee  exercises  held  at  Lahainaluna,  in  commemoration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Seminary. 

1885.  March  15.  Arrival  of  new  Morning  Star  (No.  4),  of  425  tons,  with 
auxiliary  steam  power,  for  the  Micronesian  mission  work. 

1890.  April  11.  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham  completes  his  translation  of  the  en- 

tire Bible  into  the  Gilbert  Island  language. 

1891.  June  25.  Semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Oahu  Col- 

lege, duly  celebrated. 

1892.  April.  First  Chinese  Kindergarten  opened  under  Miss  Mildred 

Kinney,  through  F.  W.  Damon,  followed  shortly  after  with  like 
schools  for  Hawaiians  and  for  Japanese. 

1893.  Mills  boarding  school,  for  Chinese,  opened  under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 

W.  Damon,  with  six  or  eight  pupils. 

1905.  April  19.  Hiram  Bingham  (Sr.)  tablet  unveiled  at  Oahu  College, 
with  interesting  exercises. 

September  15.  Amalgamation  of  Kawaiahao  Seminary,  Mills  Insti- 
tute, and  Japanese  boarding  school,  as  the  Mid- Pacific  Institute. 

1908.  Removal  of  Kawaiahao  Seminary  to  its  new  building  in  Manoa,  as 
the  girls’  department  of  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute,  with  101 
students. 

1910.  July  1.  Mills  Institute  ends  its  individuality  and  moves  to  its  fine 
large  structure  as  the  boys’  department  of  the  Mid-Pacific  Insti- 
tute, with  137  students  of  various  nationalities. 

1915.  July  r5-  Laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  Mission  Memorial  Building, 
King  street.  Dedicated  April  16,  1916,  with  special  services. 

1920.  January  25.-  Unveiling  of  Opukahaia  Memorial  Stone,  at  Xapoopoo, 
Kona,  Hawaii,  with  fitting  historical  exercises. 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 

Held  January  2 J,  1921 


The'  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  His- 
torical Society  was  held  at  its  rooms  in  the  Library  of  Hawaii, 
January  24,  1921,  President  J.  S.  Emerson  presiding. 

Mr.  A.  Gartley,  secretary  pro  tern,  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  which  were  approved. 

Keports  were  received  from  the  President,  Treasurer,  Cor- 
responding Secretary  and  Librarian. 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented  a list  of  nominees  to 
hold  office  for  the  year  1921,  all  of  whom  were  duly  elected. 

The  following  interesting  papers  were  then  read : 

The  Bad  Boy  of  Lahaina, 

Oliver  P.  Emerson. 

Winning  of  the  Mu-Ai-Maia  Maiden,  , j 

J.  M.  Lydgate.  J 

The  Old  Fish  Market, 

S.  B.  Dole. 

These  papers  were  ordered  printed  with  the  official  reports. 

Edgar  Henriques^ 

Recording  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer 

For  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1920. 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  Cash  in  Bank  of  Hawaii  Jan.  1,  1920 $ 268.3d 

Cash  with  Treasurer 14.00 

Interest  on  McBryde  Bonds 100.00 

Membership  Dues - 262.00 

Sale  of  Reports  and  Papers • 4.75 

$ 649.11 

Transferred  from  Bishop  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Savings  Dept, 

to  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Ltd.,  Commercial  Dept — $ 548.49 

$1197.60 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Binding  $ 109.16 

Stamped  envelopes  - - 1-07 

Thrum’s  Annual,  1920 

Library  of  Hawaii,  1919  interest  from 

McBryde  Bonds  - - 100.00 

Record  Cards,  300  - I-20 

Printing  Reports,  500  - 127.40 

Printing  Membership  Application  Blanks, 

250  - - 3^5 

Collector  15-20 

$ 358.53 

Commercial  Department  Bank  of  Hawaii,  bal- 
ance December  31,  1920  - $ 839.07 

McBrvde  & Co.  Bonds  in  Safe-keeping  of  Bank 

of  Hawaii  - $2000.00 

$2839.07 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  A.  Burbank, 
Treasurer  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 
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Report  of  the  Librarian 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  looking  back  through  the  reports  of  previous  years  I have 
been  interested  to  find  that  the  membership  of  the  Society  now 
199,  is  larger  than  at  any  time  since  1898.  In  that  year  there 
were  210  members. 

This  new  interest  is  occasion  for  congratulation,  as  is  also 
the  use  made  of  the  library  of  the  Society.  Year  by  year  the 
material  has  been  made  more  accessible  until  now  everything 
except  the  newspapers  are  in  good  shape.  During  1920  there 
have  been  more  people  using  the  library  than  at  any  time  be- 
fore. This  is  due  in  part  to  preparation  for  the  Mission  Cen- 
tennial and  the  publications  of  historical  import  in  connection 
with  it.  All  old  missionary  records,  old  letters  and  pictures 
were  in  demand  to  furnish  material  for  the  program  the  pub- 
licity circulars  and  posters,  and  for  the  important  events  of 
Centennial  week. 

Important  research  work  was  done  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  securing  data  concerning  the  history  of 
education  in  Hawaii. 

Library  correspondence,  the  keeping  up  of  the  files  and 
records,  and  other  matters  of  routine  have  had  the  attention  of 
the  Librarian,  and,  in  my  absence,  of  the  assistant,  Miss  Green. 

An  inventory  of  the  catalogued  books  and  pamphlets  was 
taken  early  in  the  year. 

Besides  the  annuals  and  the  usual  exchanges,  there  have 
been  a number  of  accessions  to  the  library  that  should  be  noted. 

Pour  volumes  were  gifts  of  Mr.  Westervelt,  as  follows. 

“Folk-tales  of  the  Maori,”  by  A.  A.  Grace,  1907. 

“Natives  of  Australia,”  by  N.  W.  Thomas,  1906. 

“The  Tonga  Islands,”  by  E.  H.  Adams,  1890,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  “Unknown  Mexico,”  by  Carl  Lumholtz,  1904. 

“Hawaii  Nei  128  Years  Ago,”  the  gift  of  W.  F.  Wilson,  is 
a reprint  of  the  journal  of  Archibald  Menzies.  This  journal 
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dates  back  to  his  three  visits  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  years 
1792-1794  when  acting  as  surgeon  and  naturalist  on  board 
H.  M.  S.  Discovery  (Capt.  George  Vancouver).  Illustrations 
from  old  engravings,  photographs,  and  from  sketches  by  Mr. 
Wilson  add  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 

Another  gift  is  the  “History  of  Keoua,  Father  of  Hawaii 
Kings,”  by  High  Chiefess  Elizabeth  Kekaaniap  Pratt,  great- 
great  grand-daughter  of  Keoua.  These  annals  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by  members  of  the  family,  by 
genealogists  and  retainers,  are  in  this  little  volume  made  avail- 
able to  English  students  of  Hawaiian  history.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  one  of  the  ancient  meles  preserved  through  the 
years,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  author. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  William  McKay,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  we  are  the  recipi- 
ents of  two  rare  items.  One  of  these  is  the  “Constitution  of  the 
Scottish  Thistle  Club  of  Honolulu,”  organized  in  1891,  which 
contains  a list  of  its  charter  officers.  The  other  is  a copy  of 
Lloyd  Osbourne7 s “Letter  to  Stevenson’s  Friends,”  printed  for 
private  circulation.  In  the  Constitution  just  mentioned  the 
name  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  appears  as  honorary  chieftain 
of  the  Thistle  Club ; he  was  also  corresponding  member  of  the 
Historical  Society. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  memorial  Mr.  Osborne  was  assisted 
by  prominent  officials  in  Samoa  whose  contributions  attest  the 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  Stevenson  was  held.  Another 
whose  tribute  is  recorded  is  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Clarke  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  who  was  a guest  in  Honolulu  during  the 
Missionary  Centennial. 

The  last  volume  I have  to  acknowledge  is  the  splendid 
symposium  published  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Mission  Centennial,  “The  Centennial  Book  1820-1920.” 
By  reading  the  series  of  papers  that  present  so  forcefully  every 
phase  of  mission  work  in  Hawaii,  one  gets  a truer  appreciation 
of  the  scope  of  the  work  already  accomplished,  and  of  the  com- 
prehensive and  significant  plans  for  the  future.  The  volume 
comes  as  a fitting  close  to  an  eventful  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edna  I.  Aydyn. 


Report  of  Corresponding  Secretary 


The  Corresponding  Secretary  has,  during  the  past  year, 
had  little  correspondence  with  other  societies.  A number 
of  Maoris  from  New  Zealand  were  in  Honolulu  last  Spring. 
It  was  interesting  to  watch  some  of  the  Hawaiians  trace 
the  race  connection  between  themselves  and  the  Maoris,  and 
also  to  note  the  confidence  with  which  the  Maoris  confused 
the  ancient  Hawaiki  of  Asia  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Last  year  I called  attention  to  the  impress  made  upon  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  by  Hawaiian  sailors  who  carried 
the  name  of  Owlyhea  into  the  United  States  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  This  last  summer  several  things  came  to 
my  notice  connecting  the  totem  poles  in  Alaska  with  Polynesian 
beliefs — thus  adding  another  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence 
showing^  an  ancient  migration  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
to  the  Northwestern  Coast.  I was  not  looking  for  anything  of 
this  kind  and  was  much  interested  when  it  was  forced  upon 
me.  The  Polynesians  have  been  full  believers  in  the  presence 
of  ancestral  ghosts  the  spirits  of  the  dead — the  watchmen  over 
the  home  and  the  caretakers  of  the  household  prosperity.  The 
family  chant  of  the  late  queen  Liliuokalani  recited  the  story  of 
the  carved  door  posts  which  rephesented  the  ancestral  uncles  of 
the  Maui  family  who  guarded  the  home — and  punished  evil- 
doers. A rudely  carved  post  of  this  character  was  found  some 
years  ago  in  a pond  at  Waialua.  I secured  it  and  placed  it  in 
the  Bishop  Museum.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  its  history  were 
known  it  would  be  certified  as  one  of  the  divine  door  posts  of 
some  high  chief — probably  thrown  into  the  muddy  pool  when 
the  idols  were  discarded  about  a century  ago. 

The  carved  posts  of  the  New  Zealand  Council  Houses  among 
the  Maoris  have  the  same  meaning.  At  Whaka-rewa-rewa  the 
Maui  stories  were  partly  told  in  the  carved  door  posts.  Even 
the  carvings  on  the  canoes  have  their  special  stories. 

I picked  up  a little  book  recently  published  in  Juneau, 
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Alaska,  by  P.  Corsen,  who  has  been  missionary  for  many  years 
along  the  Alaskan  coast.  Its  title  is  “Totem  Lore  of  the 
Alaska  Indians.”  The  word  Totem  is  not  Alaskan.  It  came 
from  the  “Ototeman”  of  the  Chippewa  and  Algonquin  Indians 
and  referred  to  the  animal  spirit  which  became  “Manitou  ’ or 
divine  caretaker  of  a family  or  clan. 

The  Eastern  Indians  did  not  use  carved  poles  to  represent 
the  family  ghost.  They  simply  gave  the  twisted  name  Totem  to 
the  white  man  who  applied  it  to  the  carvings  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  when  he  learned  that  they  referred  to  deified  ancestral 
spirits. 

The  animals  carved  on  the  poles  represented  stories  of 
incidents  in  the  family  traditions.  Some  ancient  member  of 
the  family  got  in  touch  with  some  marvellous  animal  spirit  and 
the  story  was  handed  down  and  carved  into  the  wood  of  the 
totem  pole. 

The  legends  around  the  Alaskan  totems  do  not  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  names  of  the  heroes  of  Polynesian  myth- 
ology, and  the  animals  into  which  the  human  spirit  entered  are 
the  animals  of  the  Northwest  rather  than  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. The  Polynesian  Mo-o  or  dragon  is  lost  in  the  raven  or  the 
bear — -Put  the  underlying  idea  of  guardian  spirits  remains.  The 
Hawaiian  had  these  guardian  ghost  gods.  He  did  not  caive, 
but  he  kept  the  memory  in  the  ka-aos  or  legends  by  calling  the 
ghost  gods  Au.-makuas— the  cloud  or  company  of  the  ancestors. 

Another  interesting  statement  must  be  noticed:  The  Ha- 
waiian believed  in  the  power  of  praying  himself  into  a kahuna 
or  priest  having  the  especial  aid  of  some  spirit  of  the  dead. 
Carson  says:  “When  a man  who  had  the  help  of  one  of  the 
spirits  died  the  members  of  the  same  clan  would  begin  to  fast 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  one  who  fasted  the  most  conscien- 
tiously would  get  the  help  of  the  Totem  spirit  and  would  be  the 
next  Indian  doctor  for  that  family  or  clan.” 

The  ancient  Hawaiians  had  the  Ku-pua.  This  was  a fabled 
monster  who  could  appear  as  either  an  animal  or  a human 
being. 

The  Eaven  totem  poles  frequently  represented,  as  Larson 
states,  “a  raven  with  a man  between  his  wings  . This  is  to  show 
that  he  could  become  a raven  or  a man  at  will.” 
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An  Alaskan  beaver  legend  worked  into  one  of  the  poles  rep- 
resented a beaver  who  often  appeared  as  a giant.  The  giant 
killed  many  of  the  people  with  a spear  he  had  made  while  he 
was  a beaver.  Then  he  fled  to  the  water  and  remained  a beaver, 
but  the  tribe  took  the  wonderful  beaver  as  their  chief  totem 
image.  Some  say  the  giant  was  killed — burned.  His  ashes  be- 
came the  first  mosquitoes,  biting  like  the  passing  of  a spirit. 
The  Hawaiians  frequently  represented  rats  as  appearing  in 
human  form.  The  totems  also  have  a story  of  a fine  young 
chief  who  rendered  aid  to  a woman — then  married  her — but  was 
really  a rat.  Because  of  this  power  of  becoming  either  animal 
or  man  the  rat  was  given  a place  on  the  family  pole.  I Avill 
mention  only  one  thing  more.  At  Alert  Bay  there  was  a fine 
long  canoe  with  a built-up  prow  very  much  like  the  Hew  Zea- 
land canoes.  A bird  guardian  was  carved  on  each  side  of  the 
front  of  the  boat — evidently  a transfer  of  the  totem  idea  of  the 
home  on  land  to  the  floating  home  on  the  sea.  Just  as  the 
carvings  on  the  canoes  of  the  ancient  Hew  Zealanders  repre- 
sented legendary  heroes  in  human  or  animal  forms.  The  Alaska 
Indians  say  their  first  totem  pole  was  washed  ashore  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  Here  then  is  found  the  most  northerly 
reach  of  the  line  of  carved  ancestral  spirits  coming  from  Asia  to 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  on  to  the  Western  coasts  of 
America. 
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Report  of  the  President 

BY  J.  S.  EMERSON 


During  the  past  year,  two  particularly  notable  events  of 
interest  to  our  Historical  Society  have  occurred,  viz. : the  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  Christian  Civiliza- 
tion into  this  country  by  American  Missionaries  and  the  First 
Scientific  Conference  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  Much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Polynesian  Pace,  its  past  history  and  the  various 
groups  of  islands  on  which  they  live.  It  would  seem  therefore 
to  be  a fitting  occasion  for  us  to  devote  a little  time  to  a brief 
discussion  of  the  Polynesian  language  and  of  its  various  dialects, 
how  they  differ  from  each  other  and  how  they  supplement 
each  other  as  parts  of  one  common  language. 

Polynesia,  with  an  area  estimated  at  two  million  square 
miles,  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  largest  portion 
of  the  earth’s  surface  that  has  been  occupied  by  a homogeneous 
people  speaking  a common  language.  If  for  a moment  we  could 
imagine  an  equal  area  of  Europe,  or  any  continental  portion  of 
the  earth,  suddenly  submerged  leaving  a number  of  mountain 
peaks  scattered  as  islands  over  its  broad  expanse  of  ocean,  we 
would  doubtless  find  the  surviving  people  living  on  these  islands 
to  he  made  up  of  a number  of  different  races  speaking  quite 
different  languages.  Hot  so  Polynesia,  which  was  peopled  by 
a race  that  like  the  Horsemen  excelled  other  races  as  most  in- 
trepid navigators  and  thus  became  the  almost  sole  occupants  of 
so  large  an  area  where  other  races  feared  to  adventure  them- 
selves. This  Polynesian  area  extends  over  sixty  degrees  of 
latitude  from  its  northern  extremity  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
its  southern  extremity  in  Hew  Zealand  and  eighty-four  degrees 
of  longitude  from  its  western  limits  in  Hew  Zealand  to  its 
eastern  limits  in  Easter  island. 

The  simple,  primeval  language  spoken  by  this  almost  am- 
phibious race  is  declared  by  eminent  authority  to  he  the  most 
primitive  language  in  the  world  as  far  as  phonology  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  a little  over  a hundred  years  since  the  first  scien- 
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tific  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  it  to  writing  and  to  fix  upon  au 
alphabet  for  its  various  dialects.  This  work  has  been  brought 
very  nearly  to  a satisfactory  conclusion. 

In  order  the  better  to  point  out  some  of  the  striking  differ- 
ences between  the  various  dialects  we  will  take  a list  of  nine 
of  those  dialects  which  have  been  most  studied  and  are  best 
known,  as  follows:  Maori,  Samoan,  Tahitian,  Hawaiian,  Ton- 
gan,  Rarotongan,  Marquisan,  Mangarevan  and  Paumotan.  The 
alphabet  for  strictly  Polynesian  words,  inclusive  of  all  of  the 
above  dialects,  consists  of  nineteen  letters,  five  vowels  viz. : 
A?  -k?  I?  "C,  common  to  all  these  dialects,  and  fourteen  con- 
sonants viz. : H,  S,  P,  K,  M,  N,  G,  P,  B,  R,  L,  T,  V,  and  W, 
not  all  of  which  are  found  in  any  one  dialect. 

The  Tongan  and  Paumotan  dialects  each  have  ten,  which  is 
the  greatest  number  in  use  by  any  in  the  above  list,  while  the 
Hawaiian  contents  itself  with  seven,  the  smallest  number  of 
any.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Ha- 
waiian Group,  away  up  in  the  North  Pacific,  far  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  groups,  was  the  most  isolated  of  all  the  Pa- 
cific islands  and  that  its  language,  as  well  as  its  fauna,  shows 
the  influence  of  this  segregation. 

In  comparing  the  alphabets  of  these  different  dialects  we 
observe  that  they  all  have  a letter  h except  that  in  Rarotongan 
it  is  entirely  wanting  and  in  Samoan  its  place  is  taken  by  s or  f, 
thus  the  word  friend  or  companion  is  in  Hawaiian  lioci in 
Samoan  sou  and  in  Rarotongan  oa. 

The  letters  m , n and  p are  found  alike  in  all  the  above  dia- 
lects save  that  in  Tongan  the  letter  b takes  the  place  of  p,  thus 
for  the  English  word  hoard,  we  have  in  Hawaiian  papa  and  in 
Tongan  baba. 

In  six  of  these  dialects  the  sound  of  jig  in  the  English  word 
singer  occurs  which  in  some  is  represented  in  writing  by  the 
two  letters  ng  and  in  others  by  the  simple  letter  g.  In  Tahitian 
it  is  entirely  wanting,  in  Hawaiian  the  sound  of  n takes  its  place 
and  is  represented  by  that  letter,  while  in  Marquisan  its  place  is 
taken  sometimes  by  k and  sometimes  by  n , thus  the  word  for 
work  is  in  Maori  hang  a,  in  Paumotan  hag  a,  in  Marquisan  liana 
or  haka , in  Hawaiian  liana  and  in  Tahitian  haa, 

The  letter  r is  found  in  five  of  the  above  dialects,  the  letter  l 
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in  three,  while  in  Marquisan  both  r and  l are  almost  absolutely 
wanting,  thus  the  English  word,  denoting  direction,  down,  is 
in  Samoan  raro , in  Hawaiian  lalo  and  in  Marquisan  ao.  Eor- 
merly  the  letters  r and  l seemed  to  be  interchangeable  in  Ha- 
Avaiian,  Rihoriho  A\ras  as  often  used  as  Liholiho.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  letters  continued  until  the  use  of  l on  the  written 
page  decided  the  contest  in  its  favor,  so  that  now  we  seldom  if 
ever,  hear  the  r. 

In  seven  of  the  above  dialects  the  letter  v is  used  and  in  two, 
the  Maori  and  Hawaiian,  the  w.  Mr.  C.  J.  Lyons,  a competent 
and  critical  authority  on  Hawaiian  pronunciation,  said  that  the 
sound  represented  by  w was  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
English  w and  v and  that  sometimes  the  v sound  more  nearly  rep- 
resented it,  Avhile  more  commonly  it  approached  the  sound  of  w. 
As  the  intermediate  sound  is  no  longer  recognized,  Ave  can  only 
adopt  the  rule  to  give  it  the,  full  sound  of  the  w except  Avhere 
the  best  usage  demands  the  v sound,  for  example  in  such  words 
as  HaAvaii  wela,  hot,  wili  to  twist,  and  iviivo  fear,  the  w sound 
should  be  used,  while  in  the  words  awa  bitter,  hern  wrong,  iwi 
a bone,  hiiva  black,  and  many  others  the  v sound,  as  being  more 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  commands  general  usage. 

The  Polynesian  language  seems  to  abhor  the  coming  to- 
gether of  tAVo  consonants  and  such  combinations  do  not  occur 
in  any  of  the  dialects.  The  only  seeming  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  found  in  the  letters  ng,  merely  a nasal  g,  and  wh,  only 
an  aspirated  w,  Avhich  are  not  real  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The 
Maori  is  the  only  one  of  the  above  dialects  that  uses  the  wh , 
which  in  most  of  the  other  dialects  is  replaced  by  a simple  h or  f , 
and  in  Parotongan  is  wanting,  thus  the  word  for  house  is  in 
Maori  whare f in  Mangarevan  hare,  in  Parotongan  are,  in  Sa- 
moan fale,  in  Hawaiian  hale,  and  in  Marquisan  hae. 

The  letter  t is  common  to  all  the  dialects  of  the  above  list  . 
except  that  in  Hawaiian,  after  a long  struggle,  it  has  given  place 
to  the  letter  Tc,  which  is  noAv  recognized  as  its  legitimate  suc- 
cessor. When  the  language  was  first  reduced  to  writing  the  use 
of  1c  prevailed  on  the  AvindAVard  islands  of  this  group,  while  t 
continued  in  general  use  on  Taua’i,  as  Kaua’i  was  then  called. 
Kamehameha’s  conquest  of  the  islands  was  naturally  a strong 
factor  in  favor  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  Tc.  I have  been 
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informed  that  in  Samoa  there  has  also  been  a tendency  towards 
the  use  of  k to  replace  the  t. 

In  two  of  the  above  dialects  viz.  the  Samoan  and  the  Ta- 
hitian, the  letter  k,  as  a written  character,  is  entirely  wanting 
and  in  a third,  the  Hawaiian,  it  only  occurs  as  a transformed  t. 
In  the  remaining  six  it  is  found  as  a regular  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, known  as  P olynesian  k,  while  the  k used  in  the  Hawaiian 
is  known  as  Hawaiian  k.  Though  the  Hawaiians  have 
dropped  the  P olynesian  k,  yet  its  influence  remains  as  a 
powerful  and  ever  present  factor  in  their  speech,  just  as 
important  as  that  of  any  of  the  seven  consonants  in  their 
written  alphabet,  and  demands  the  attention  of  every  one 
who  would  understand  or  pronounce  Hawaiian  words  with 
any  degree  of  correctness.  It  shows  itself  in  the  ever 
recurring  guttural  break,  more  properly  called  glottic  clos- 
ure, thus  the  Southern  Polynesian  word  for  fish  is  ika,  which 
becomes  in  Samoan,  Tahitian  and  Hawaiian,  i'a;  and  the  Maori 
word  haka  to  dance,  becomes  in  Hawaiian  ha  a.  In  short, 
wherever  we  meet  the  glottic  closure  in  Hawaiian  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  a k has  dropped  out  which  demands  recognition 
in  this  manner.  It  is  no  curious  affectation  on  the  part  of  the 
Hawaiian  thus  to  respect  the  memory  of  a lost  k;  it  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  in  order  to  distinguish  words  of  a totally  different 
etymology  and  meaning  which  are  unfortunately  spelled  in  the 
same  way  and  are  only  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
pronunciation,  thus  the  Maori  words  piko  curved,  and  pio  ex- 
tinguished, become  in  Hawaiian  pio  and  pio,  but  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Dictionary,  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  apostrophe, 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  difference  in  pronunciation 
and  the  two  words  are  treated  as  one  word  having  two  different 
and  unrelated  meanings.  In  some  few  cases  however,  the  apos- 
trophe is  used,  thus  the  personal  pronouns  mine  and  thine, 
which  in  Maori  are  naku  and  nau,  become  in  Hawaiian  nau  and 
nau,  demanding  the  apostrophe  if  utter  confusion  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  dictionary  recognizes  the  fact  accordingly. 
When  this  dictionary  was  compiled,  from  lack  of  opportunity 
to  make  extensive  comparison  between  Hawaiian  words  and 
those  of  kindred  meaning  in  other  dialects,  little  attention  was 
paid  by  foreigners  to  the  importance  of  noting  the  presence  of 
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the  glottic  closure  in  the  pronunciation  of  Hawaiian  words,  and 
it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
securing  a proper  supply  of  type  for  the  diacritical  marks,  since 
the  Hawaiians  did  not  need  them  and  foreigners  generally  did 
not  care  for  them ; they  were  therefore  omitted  except  in  a few 
special  cases.  The  result  was  quite  unsatisfactory  and  very  per- 
plexing to  any  student  unfamiliar  with  the  spoken  language  try- 
ing to  get  help  from  the  dictionary ; I take  for  example  the  word 
in  Andrew’s  Dictionary  written  hu-a-kai,  the  foam  of  the  sea — 2 
a sponge — 3 a large  company  traveling  together.  What  pos- 
sible connection  can  there  be  between  the  first  two  meanings  and 
the  third  in  this  case  ? There  is  none  whatever,  these  are  two 
entirely  distinct  words,  having  totally  different  and  unrelated 
etymology,  pronunciation  and  meaning.  Turning  now  to  the 
Maori  Dictionary  we  find  that  hua,  among  other  meanings,  has 
that  of  abounding,  swarming,  while  huka  means  foam,  froth ; 
tai  means  the  sea  and  taki  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  con- 
ducting, leading  or  following.  H ow  put  these  words  together 
and  huadaki  becomes  the  Hawaiian  hua-ka’i  to  travel  in  large 
companies,  while  hukadai  becomes  hua-kai  sea  foam,  a sponge. 

A new  dictionary  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  which  it  is 
hoped  will  overcome  this  great  defect  in  the  old  one  and  by  the 
proper  use  of  diacritical  marks  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
student  to  make  reasonable  progress  in  the  study  of  our  beau- 
tiful island  tongue. 

The  learned  and  valuable  lecture  delivered  September  5, 
1918,  before  this  society  on  “The  Languages  of  the  Pacific”  by 
Dr.  J.  MacMillan  Brown  has  just  been  published  in  a permanent 
form  by  the  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum.  It  is  well  worth 
careful  study  by  all  who  desire  to  understand  the  relationship 
of  the  Polynesian  to  the  other  languages  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  one  who  desires  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  study  of  Hawaiian  to  remember  that  it  is  only 
one  of  a number  of  closely  related  dialects,  no  one  of  which 
can  be  well  mastered  wdthout  some  acquaintance  with  the  others. 
The  Polynesian  language  should  be  looked  upon  as  a beautiful 
whole,  a most  worthy  object  of  study  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  evolution  of  all  human  language  in  its  most  primitive 
form. 
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In  closing  I would  make  ail  appeal  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  our  beautiful  Hawaiian 
names  of  places  by  all  who  dwell  on  our  shores.  Every  word 
and  syllable  should  end  with  a vowel,  never  with  a consonant. 
The  name  of  our  chief  city  is  Ho-no-lu-lu.  In  all  compound 
names  made  up  of  two  or  more  words,  the  rule  in  Hawaiian,  as 
in  English,  is  to  emphasize  the  important  word  by  the  accent, 
thus  Puna-Aoi^  the  new-spring,  Ka-imu-fci,  the  ti  root-oven.  The 
spirit  of  the  Jc  demands  recognition,  though  its  bodily  presence 
is  no  longer  seen  in  such  names  as  Nu’uanu,  Hale-ma’uma’u, 
Moloka’i,  Lana’i,  Kaua’i,  Ni’ihau  and  the  name  of  our  chief 
island,  Hawai’i.  The  most  gracious  compliment  which  a lan- 
guage can  receive  is  its  proper  pronunciation. 

May  I ask  your  patience  for  two  minutes  longer  while  I 
read  to  you  a few  words  received  this  day  from  Mr.  Parker 
relative  to  his  work  on  the  Dictionary. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGKESS  OF  THE  WORK  ON  THE 
HAWAIIAN  DICTIONARY  FOR 
MR,  J.  S.  EMERSON 

1.  I have  practically  completed  the  revision  of  Andrew’s 
Hawaiian  Lexicon.  Have  noted,  however,  for  further  study 
quite  a number  of  words  admitting  of  question  as  to  whether 
they  should  find  a place  in  this  work — words  of  which  the  Rev. 
Lorenzo  Lyons  remarks  “blot  them  out.”  Personally,  I feel 
that  the  work  should  he  made  as  near  an  entire  work  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it ; that  it  should  embrace  every  known  word 
of  Hawaiian  origin.  (I  should  he  pleased  to  know  your 
thought  on  the  question.) 

2.  I have  assembled  a large  number  of  words,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  which  are  not  enrolled  in  Andrew’s  Dictionary. 

3.  I have  in  preparation  a list  of  words  in  other  Polynesian 
dialects,  specifically  that  of  the  Maoris,  where  I find  not  a few 
words  almost,  identically  the  same  as  the  Hawaiian. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  H.  Parker. 


To  Mr.  J.  S.  Emerson, 
January,  1921. 
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The  Bad  Boy  of  Lahaina,  The  Goblin-killer 

of  Lanai 

0.  P.  Emerson 

One  bright  Sunday  morning,  while  in  a whale  boat  crossing 
the  channel  from  Lahaina  to  Lanai,  where  I had  an  appointment 
to  speak,  I was  told  the  story  of  the  Bad  Boy  of  Lahaina,  the 
Killer  of  the  Goblins  (aknas)  of  Lanai. 

My  informant  was  an  old  native,  a deacon  of  the  church  at 
Lanai.  In  reading  the  story  of  Kaululaau  in  Mr.  Fornander’s 
Collection  of  Hawaiian  Antiquities  and  Folk  Lore,  Vol.  IV, 
Part  III,  I find  that  the  account  which  the  native  gave  me  is 
more  racy  and  full,  and  is  substantially  as  follows : 

Kaululaau  was  the  son  of  Kakaalaneo,  Chief  of  Lahaina 
(Fornander  puts  him  as  king  of  Maui),  and  his  wife  Kanika- 
niaula.  Kaululaau  was  persistently  mischievous.  He  would 
pull  up  the  banana  sprouts  and  potato  tops  which  his  father  had 
had  planted.  Fornander  says  that  he  pulled  up  breadfruit  trees 
on  which  he  found  no  fruit.  The  father  being  at  his  wit’s  end 
what  to  do  with  such  a bad  boy,  who  would  not  be  reformed, 
determined  to  deport  him  to  the  Island  of  Lanai,  which  was  in- 
habited only  by  goblins-akuas. 

How  the  goblins  of  Lanai  were  a dangerous  lot.  They 
would  kill  and  eat  the  people  who  landed  there,  but  they  met 
their  match  in  the  boy  Kaululaau.  The  Chief  Kakaalaneo 
had  a canoe  fitted  out  with  provisions,  Kaululaau  was  put  aboard 
and  taken  over  to  Lanai,  where  he  was  landed  with  his  goods 
and  left  to  himself. 

The  account  given  by  Fornander  says  that  the  first  night 
he  spent  on  the  Island  he  entered  a bunch  of  weeds  and  lay 
down  to  sleep.  During  his  sleep  he  was  visited  by  his  aumakua, 
his  guardian  spirit,  and  was  told  to  move  his  goods  into  a cave 
near  by  and  make  his  abode  there. 
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In  the  morning  he  visited  the  beach,  where  the  goblins  met 
him  and  asked: 

.“Where  did  yon  sleep  last  night  ?” 

“In  that  patch  of  thistles.” 

“And  where  are  you  going  to  sleep  tonight  ?” 

“Out  there  in  the  curve  of  that  big  coming  wave.” 
Accordingly  a detachment  of  goblins  started  that  night  on 
an  expedition  to  take  Kaululaau.  They  swam  through  the  surf 
to  the  place  he  had  indicated,  to  where  the  big  combers  were 
rolling  inward,  but  no  Kaululaau  was  found.  In  the  expedition 
a number  of  goblins  lost  their  lives  by  drowning. 

Kext  morning  Kaululaau  again  met  the  goblins  on  the  beach, 
who  taunted  him  with  the  deception. 

1 on  told  us  that  you  were  to  sleep  last  night  beneath  that 
curling  wave.” 

“So  I did.” 

“But  you  were  not  there,  for  we  formed  an  expedition  to 
swim  out  there  and  find  you.” 

“How  far  out  did  you  go  f” 

Why,  out  there,  under  the  curl  of  that  big  wave.” 

“But  yon  did  not  go  far  enough.  I was  way  out  there  far 
beyond  the  wave  you  came  to.” 

“And  that’s  where  vou  are  going  to  sleep  tonight  ?” 

“Yes.” 

Again  the  goblins  ventured  into  the  surf  hoping  to  take  Kau- 
lulaau, and  again  they  were  foiled,  and  lost  more  of  their  num- 
ber by  drowning. 

But  in  their  daily  meeting  on  the  shore  Kaululaau  and  the 
goblins  came  to  be  quite  chummy.  A fishing  excursion  was 
proposed.  Kaululaau  demanded  that  they  should  do  as  he 
said. 

“I  will  swim,”  said  he,  “with  one  of  you  to  that  rock  out 
there,  while  you  remain  on  the  shore,  hut  when  I hold  up  my 
hand  you  must  send  another  of  your  number  out  to  me.” 

Kow  Kaululaau  disposed  of  the  goblins  just  as  fast  as  they 
came  by  ducking  them  under  the  water,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
fishing  excursion  was  over  he  had  disposed  of  quite  a lot  of 
them,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  were  still  around,  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  slip  on  his  part. 


Finally  Kaululaau  thought  he  might  venture  on  a wholesale 
thinning  out.  He  proposed  a big  all-night  feast  and  dance.  To 
this  the  goblins  gave  ready  assent.  Careful  and  costly  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  make  it  a notable  occasion.  Kaululaau  was 
the  recognized  leader  in  all  that  was  done. 

A big  enclosed  lanai  or  dance  hall,  was  built  on  the  upland 
and  stocked  with  food  and  drink,  and,  as  the  nights  were  cold 
up  there,  much  firewood  was  heaped  up  around  the  eaves  of  the 
lanai  for  use  during  the  feast. 

On  the  night  fixed  for  the  gathering  all  the  goblins  that  could 
come  were  there,  and  the  drinking,  feasting  and  dancing  began 
with  a vim.  Kaululaau  was  everywhere  present  urging  the  gob- 
lins on.  When  gorged  with  food,  or  overcome  by  liquor,  or 
weary  with  the  dance,  some  one  would  lie  down  to  sleep  it 
off,  Kaululaau  would  say: 

“This  will  never  do,  get  up  and  do  some  more,  let  us  make 
a night  of  it,” 

This  was  done  till  every  goblin  had  fallen  down  from  sheer 
exhaustion  in  a dead  sleep. 

Now,  while  they  were  thus  lying  prostrate  and  asleep,  Kau- 
lulaau took  bird-lime  (kepau)  and  sealed  their  eyes.  He  then 
set  fire  to  the  entire  building,  firewood  and  all.  When  the 
flames  were  upon  the  sleeping  host  and  they  tried  to  open  their 
eyes  and  run  for  it,  the  bird-lime  prevented.  In  mad  endeavor  to 
rid  themselves  of  it,  they  ejaculated  that  well  known  saying, 
“Akahi  ka  po  piapia  a Kaululaau.”  “This  gummy-eyed  night  of 
Kaululaau’s  is  the  limit.” 

Having  thus  disposed  of  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  entire 
colony  of  goblins,  Kaululaau  reckoned  on  an  easy  time  of  it. 
But  those  that  remained  swore  that  they  would  kill  him  yet. 
One  came  along  towards  him  with  a big  club,  Kaululaau  had 
only  a banana  stem,  which  he  carried  very  carefully  as  if  it 
were  choice.  The  goblin  took  it  for  a kauila  stick,  to  which  it 
bore  a resemblance. 

“Ah,  you  have  a fine  kauila  stick  there.” 

“Yes,  it  is  a choice  one.’ 

“Well,  let  us  exchange  clubs.” 

“All  right,”  Kaululaau  said,  and  took  the  real  club  and  laid 
the  goblin  out. 
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1 he  last  goblin  with  whom  Kaululaau  had  to  deal  was  a mad 
one,  who  swore  vengeance  on  his  adversary,  and  Kaululaau 
laid  him  out  by  one  of  his  tricks. 

There  was  a hala  tree  growing  over  a pool.  Into  this  tree 
Kaululaau  climbed,  his  face  being  reflected  in  the  quiet  pool 
beneath.  Along  came  the  goblin,  hunting  for  his  adversary. 
When  he  saw  the  reflection  in  the  water,  which  he  took  for  the 
actual  man,  he  leaped  with  a howl  of  rage  into  the  pool  to  grapple 
him.  Whereupon  Kaululaau  nimbly  dropped  from  the  tree  upon 
the  goblin  and  ended  him. 

Thus  the  bad  boy  of  Lahaina  destroyed  the  man-eating  gob- 
lins and  saved  Lanai  to  human  habitation. 

Oliver  P.  Emerson. 


The  Old  Fish  Market 

HON.  S.  B.  DOLE 


This  important  institution  of  the  early  days  in  Honolulu,  was 
located  about  where  the  northern  part  of  the  wharf  shed  on 
pier  15  now  stands.  Queen  street  entered  and  ended  in  the 
area  or  little  square  lying  along  the  market  building  on  its  mauka 
side.  The  harbor  lines  came  up  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  mar- 
ket building  on  its  rnakai  side,  where  there  was  a narrow  plank 
wharf  along  the  market  building.  It  was  at  this  wharf  that  the 
fishing  boats  discharged  their  catch,  and  the  sloops  and  small 
schooners  unloaded  their  cargoes  of  produce  from  Ewa  and  Wai- 
anae.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  witness  the  process  of  dis- 
charging a cargo  of  watermelons.  One  man  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  craft  would  receive  the  fruit  tossed  to  him  from  a man  in 
the  hold,  and  would  toss  the  individual  melon  to  the  man  on  the 
wharf;  thus  the  process  of  unloading  was  swiftly  performed 
without  injury  to  the  fruit,  except  when,  which  almost  never  oc- 
curred, a miss  took  place  and  the  unfortunate  melon  fell  and 
cracked  to  the  delight  of  the  ever  present  small  boy.  The  big 
melons,  and  there  were  a good  many  big  ones,  were  handled 
with  extra  care. 
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The  market  building  was  a rambling  affair,  mostly  open  at 
the  sides,  with  a low  shingle  or  board  roof,  supported  irregu- 
larly, here  and  there  by  upright  poles  or  posts. 

I have  called  the  old  fish  market  an  important  institution, 
for  not  only  was  it  the  one  regular  market  for  all  Honolulu  and 
for  all  manner  of  produce,  but  it  was  Honolulu’s  political  center 
where  impromptu  mass  meetings  were  held  and  political  orators 
held  forth  in  election  campaigns,  usually  each  one  on  his  ros- 
trum of  an  over-turned  empty  salmon  barrel ; it  was,  in  a way, 
a social  center  also,  especially  on  Saturdays  for  then  business 
was  at  its  height,  partly  because  Hawaiians  made  their  purchases 
then  for  Sunday,  the  market  being  closed  on  that  day,  and  partly 
because  Saturday  afternoon  was  a general  half  holiday  and  men 
and  women  dressed  for  the  occasion;  women  wore  their  gayest 
colors  and  men  wore  their  Sunday  go-to-meeting  clothes  and 
flower  leis  on  their  hats.  Dashing  parties  of  horseback  riders 
were  much  in  evidence  on  Saturdays,  the  women  in  brilliant 
pans  and  attractive  little  shoulder  capes,  the  men,  many  of  them 
riding  fancy  cowboy  saddles  with  immense  tapederos  and  lalas 
or  machias,  all  highly  finished  in  the  leather  worker’s  skillful 
design.  These  equestrians  were  for  the  most  part  graceful 
riders,  and  anything  faster  than  a walk  on  fairly  good  roads  with 
them  would  be  a fast  gallop. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  market  on  Saturdays  was  a lively 
place.  Besides  the  traffic,  there  was  exchange  of  news,  some 
gossip,  much  badinage  and  general  merriment ; the  stage  was  set 
for  almost  anything  to  happen  and  things  did  happen;  some- 
times one,  slightly  stimulated,  would  forget  Hawaiian  dignity 
and  2:0  great  lengths  in  the  entertainment  of  the  crowd  and  the 
humor  of  the  gathering  would  lend  itself  to  a further  stimulus 
of  amusing  repartee,  by  questions  and  suggestions  which  would 
set  the  performer  off  on  new  lines  of  histrionic  display.  ISTow 
and  then  would  be  heard  some  one  olliing  or  chanting  an  old 
mele,  or  seen  in  an  impromptu  hula  by  some  soloist  swayed  by 
the  traditional  impulses  of  primitive  Hawaii. 

Articles  for  sale  would  be  brought  in  each  morning  in 
considerable  variety ; the  street  dogs  which  had  spent  the  night 
on  the  tables  where  the  wares  were  exposed  for  sale,  would  be 
driven  away  and  the  table  washed  off  with  water  from  the  har- 
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bor,  and  the  produce  arranged  in  tempting  array  on  the  tables — 
fish — both  fresh  and  dried,  all  kinds  of  shellfish,  ina,  squid, — 
fresh  and  dried,  salt  salmon,  crawfish,  live  opaes,  fresh  fruit 
of  local  kind,  pia  in  tempting  display  like  white  snowballs,  pigs, 
ducks,  chickens,  fresh  beef,  fresh  pork,  jerked  beef,  taro,  sweet 
potatoes,  cooked  ti  root,  poi  in  small  gourd  calabashes,  cooked 
dishes  of  various  kinds — the  Hawaiians  at  that  period  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Missionaries  being  accustomed  to  prepare  on 
Saturdays  their  food  for  Sundays,  kulolo,  haupia  and  other  des- 
serts, Hawaiian  tobacco  in  the  dried  leaf,  brass  mounted  Ha- 
waiian tobacco  pipes  paraded  on  the  many  branching  points  of 
twigs  trimmed  for  the  purpose,  elaborate  leather  work  for  cowboy 
saddles  and  bridles,  dear  to  the  eyes  of  cowboys  or  Paniolos,  as 
they  were  then  called,  were  some  of  the  wares  exhibited  for 
sale. 

I have  said  above  that  on  Saturdays  the  stage  was  set  for 
almost  anything  to  happen;  one  day  a visiting  sleight-of-hand 
man  who  was  giving  performances  in  Honolulu,  strolled  down 
to  the  fishmarket ; he  stopped  at  a fruit  table  where  oranges  were 
for  sale.  Although  he  did  not  know  Hawaiian  and  the  orange 
vendor  knew  but  little  English,  he  succeeded  at  length  in  effect- 
ing the  purchase  of  a quarter's  worth  of  the  fruit,  and  taking  one 
he  cut  it  in  half  and  took  from  it  a ten  dollar  gold  piece  and  put 
it  into  his  pocket ; the  Hawaiian  salesman  noticed  this  discovery 
with  rising  curiosity  and  probably  some  envy;  the  purchaser 
after  eating  the  fruit  proceeded  to  cut  the  second  orange,  when 
as  before  a ten  dollar  gold  piece  appeared  in  its  center  which  he 
removed  and  put  into  his  pocket ; the  vendor,  now  becoming  ex- 
cited was  fairly  carried  off  his  feet  when  a third  orange  pro- 
duced a like  amount  of  gold  and,  gathering  up  his  oranges  lie 
refused  all  would-be  purchasers,  and  proceeded  to  cut  open  one 
orange  after  another  with  the  accompanying  and  logical  '‘Ka- 
li a-ha  ! Pehea  la  keia.” 

One  Saturday  morning  the  schooner  Manuokawai  landed  in 
Honolulu  a fair  Hawaiian  girl  from  north  Kona  named  Kaau- 
moana.  After  she  had  bathed  and  dressed  at  the  house  of  her 
friends  and  partaken  of  their  fish  and  poi,  she  expressed  a de- 
sire to  see  the  fish  market — renowned  in  all  Hawaii.  The  family 
favored  her  request.  In  fact  it  was  their  weekly  custom  to 
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attend  its  Saturday  function  in  gala  attire.  They  loaned  Kaau- 
moana  some  of  their  silken  garments  which  with  her  own  ward- 
robe and  a simple  kukui  necklace,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Kaamnoana  was  a girl  of  unusual  and  remarkable  beauty — a 
Hawaiian  blond  or  ehu,  in  the  Hawaiian  parlance,  and  she 
needed  no  special  adornments  to  enhance  her  loveliness. 

She  appeared  in  the  market  in  the  mid-afternoon  in  the 
height  of  its  business  bustle  and  social  activity.  She  came  as 
a surprise  and  was  at  once  noticed  by  the  throng.  Her  friends 
introduced  her  to  a few  of  their  friends  and  soon  were  busy 
with  many  who  wished  to  meet  her.  It  became  a reception — 
barbaric — somewhat,  but  logical  and  primitive  in  a way.  There 
were  no  kahilis  nor  feather  cloaks,  but  there  were  gaily  dressed 
women  and  picturesque  horsemen  and  elaborately  caparisoned 
rearing  and  plunging  horses  in  the  momentary  excitement ; there 
ay  as  movement  and  color,  there  were  attractive  and  merry  women 
and  graceful  and  simple  hearted  men;  there  was  laughter  and 
shouting — it  was  almost  revelry.  Finally  a young  man,  with 
greater  daring  than  the  rest  approached  the  maiden  and  tried  to 
negotiate  a kiss  as  a transaction  in  harmony  with  the  commercial- 
ism of  the  place.  I do  not  know  how  much  he  had  to  bid,  but 
he  finally  obtained  the  concession  and  proudly  explained  it  to 
his  fellows.  It  is  well  known  how  the  Hawaiians  follow  a prom- 
ising initiative.  The  attention  of  the  whole  market  was  now 
turned  to  this  center  of  interest ; other  swains,  at  first  coyly,  be- 
came candidates  for  her  favor,  these  meeting  with  success  at 
what  price  history  does  not  divulge.  The  demand  became  gen- 
eral among  the  young  men  including  also  in  all  probability  some 
of  the  older  ones,  until  she  gracefully  withdrew  abundantly 
financed  for  her  selection  in  the  Honolulu  retail  stores  of  her 
trousseau. 

The  liookupu  given  to  Admiral  Brown  of  the  IT.  S.  S. 
Charlestown  in  recent  years  is  a parellel  incident  ; but  that  is 
another  story. 

It  came  to  pass  that  at  one  time  in  early  days,  the  poi  vend- 
ors agreed  together  to  raise  the  retail  price  of  poi.  The  pre- 
vailing price  of  a small  gourd  calabash  of  poi  standard  size, 
had  been  for  a long  time  twenty-five  cents.  The  commercialism 
of  the  Hawaiians  had  always  been  somewhat  crude  and  want- 
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ing  in  diplomacy,  and  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  a gradual 
rise  of  a hapaumi — six  and  a quarter  cents — or  a hapawalu — 
twelve  and  a half  cents — additional,  and  so  accustoming  their 
patrons  to  the  high  cost  of  living  without  too  much  shock,  they 
boldly  raised  the  retail  price  of  poi  one  hundred  per  cent,  charg- 
ing a hapalua,  or  half  a dollar  for  the  standard  small  calabash. 
This  went  on  for  a day  or  two,  and  caused  some  murmuring 
which  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  old  Chief  Kekuanaoa, 
then  Governor  of  Oahu.  The  Governor  was  a big,  burly  giant, 
a good  deal  over  six  feet  high  and  full  of  the  hereditary  feeling 
of  the  proper  attitude  of  the  chiefs  toward  the  common  people; 
and  was  he  not  also  Governor  of  Oahu! 

So  one  morning — probably  Saturday  morning,  elaborately 
dressed  as  he  always  appeared  in  public,  and  with  his  gold- 
headed  cane,  he  walked  down  to  the  fish  market,  and  strolling 
up  to  a poi  vendor  he  asked  him  the  price  of  a calabash  of 
poi;  hapalua  (half  a dollar)  the  salesman  replied;  without  fur- 
ther parley  the  Governor  struck  the  calabash  with  his  heavy 
cane,  smashing  it  in  and  spilling  the  contents ; he  then  walked  on 
to  the  next  poi  merchant  and  asked  him  the  price  of  the  staff  of 
life.  This  man  had  noticed  the  catastrophe  which  had  overtaken 
the  other,  but  true  to  his  union  he  tremblingly  replied,  “he  ha- 
palua no” — half  a dollar  even  so.  Down  came  the  Governor’s 
cane,  splintering  the  fragile  calabash ; he  then  proceeded  to  the 
next  dealer  in  poi  and  propounded  the  same  question.  This 
man  in  his  respect  for  the  chiefs  and  his  regard  for  his  own 
welfare,  humbly  and  somewhat  disgustedly  responded,  “he  ha- 
paha  no  hoi”  (a  quarter  of  course). 

This  experience  terminated  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
price  of  the  Hawaiian  staff  of  life  returned  to  the  normal  and 
standard  level,  and  contentment  and  tranquility  reigned  there- 
after in  the  domain  and  environs  of  the  old  fish  market. 

At  an  early  date  in  the  life  of  the  market,  it  happened  that  a 
misunderstanding  developed  between  the  Collector  of  Customs 
and  the  master  of  a ship  lying  in  the  harbor.  I think  it  was  a 
whale  ship.  The  difference  between  the  collector  and  the  ship 
master  seemed  impossible  of  adjustment  and  the  Custom  House 
refused  to  deliver  his  papers  to  the  captain.  The  latter  losing 
his  temper,  threatened  to  go  to  sea  without  his  papers,  which 
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of  course  would  have  been  a great  breach  of  comity  toward  the 
Hawaiian  Government.  The  old  fort  facing  the  harbor  was  still 
standing  armed  with  a somewhat  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
muzzle  loading  cannon,  including  a fine  brass  sixty-four  pounder 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Government  of  Switzerland. 
This  gun  had  on  its  surface  among  other  designs  in  relief-work, 
a Latin  sentence  which  translated  into  English  read,  “The  Last 
Resort  of  Kings.” 

The  collector  had  notified  Governor  Kekuanaoa  of  the  defiant 
attitude  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  whereupon  he,  the  Governor, 
hastened  to  the  fort  and  had  the  brass  sixty-four  pounder  loaded 
with  powder  and  hall  and  aimed  it  so  that  if  the  ship  should  move 
forward  a few  yards  she  would  come  into  the  line  of  fire  from 
this  piece ; he  placed  a soldier  with  a lighted  fuse  at  the  gun 
with  instructions  that  if  the  ship  moved  into  the  line  of  fire  he 
should  apply  his  lighted  fuse  to  the  touch-hole.  The  Governor 
then  proceeded  to  the  fish  market  and  in  vigorous  and  patri-  . 
otic  language,  called  for  volunteers  for  hoarding  and  capturing 
the  contumacious  ship.  The  Hawaiians  about  the  market  re- 
sponded to  the  Governor’s  appeal  with  great  enthusiasm ; the 
news  spread  abroad  in  some  mystic  way  and  in  a few  moments 
natives  were  streaming  in  from  all  directions.  Axes,  hatchets, 
pick  axes,  a few  cutlasses,  whaling  spades  and  other  miscellane- 
ous weapons  appeared  almost  as  if  by  magic;  boats  were  being 
hastily  manned  by  this  willing  but  undisciplined  horde  of  volun- 
teers for  an  enterprise  which  might  have  been  successful,  for 
the  ship  would  most  likely  have  been  taken  by  surprise  and  cap- 
tured almost  before  they  knew  of  their  danger;  on  the  other 
hand  if  they  had  been  advised  of  the  threatened  attack  in  time 
for  a few  moments  preparation,  the  whale  ship  with  its  large 
crew  of  hardy  sailors  accustomed  to  the  use  of  all  the  weapons 
and  tools  belonging  to  the  pursuit  and  cutting  up  of  whales, 
would  have  furnished  a strong  defense  to  the  attack;  in  any 
case  the  situation  wTas  promising  for  some  lively  fighting  and 
some  blood  letting.  Fortunately  for  all  parties,  rumors  of  the 
impending  crisis,  had  wandered  into  the  headquarters  of  the 
executive  at  the  head  of  Kaahumanu  street,  where  was  located 
the  office  of  Doctor  Judd,  the  premier  of  the  Hawaiian  Cabinet; 
these  rumors  becoming  more  definite  every  minute,  the  doctor 
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decided  to  go  over  to  the  fish  market  and  see  what  it  was 
all  about.  It  was  but  a few  minutes  walk,  and  on  arriving  he 
found  a scene  of  indescribable  excitement.  A growing  crowd 
of  eager  Hawaiians,  weapons  of  many  kinds,  the  beginning  of 
the  shipment  of  the  volunteers  in  a lot  of  shore  boats  under  the 
calm  oversight  of  Governor  Kekuanaoa.  Doctor  Judd  proceeded 
to  explain  to  the  Governor  that  his  plan  would  not  do  on  any 
ground  whatever.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  latter  to  change  his 
course  of  action  and  to  give  up  his  cherished  plan  of  capturing 
the  ship,  but  the  doctor’s  good  sense  and  his  exalted  civil  au- 
thority at  length  had  their  effect  on  the  warlike  mind  of  Kekua- 
naoa and  he  reluctantly  called  off  his  volunteers,  and  so  an  inci- 
dent that  might  have  changed  the  history  of  Hawaii  failed  to 
materialize,  and  the  issue  with  the  whale  ship  went  supposedly 
into  diplomatic  channels. 

These  were  but  some  of  the  occurrences  that  gave  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  old  fish-market  its  picturesqueness  and  va- 
riety and  charm  and  also  much  of  the  realism  of  the  primitive 
Hawaii. 


The  Winning  of  the  Mu-Ai-Maia  Maiden 

BY  J.  M.  LYDGATE 


Some  years  ago,  while  engaged  in  making  preliminary  ex- 
plorations of  the  Wainiha  water  supply  for  the  power  plant  in- 
stallation there,  I had  occasion  to  follow  the  valley  far  up  to 
its  upper  reaches  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  I had  with  me 
eight  or  ten  Hawaiians,  most  of  them  familiar  with  the  valley 
and  more  or  less  versed  in  its  legendary  lore.  Carrying  packs 
and  stumbling  along  the  bed  of  the  brawling  stream,  and  fighting 
our  way  through  the  jungle,  it  took  us  two  full  days  to  get  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  valley. 

Along  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  we  stumbled 
upon  a very  attractive  spot  to  spend  the  night.  It  was  a little 
sloping  plateau,  overlooking  the  river,  densely  covered  with  a 
forest  of  banana  trees  of  various  indigenous  kinds,  with  broad 
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sweeping  fronds  and  pendant  bunches  of  ripening  fruit.  There 
were  also  several  large  orange  trees,  laden  with  a wealth  of  ripe 
fruit,  more  delicious,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  any  oranges  I had 
ever  eaten.  The  site,  the  fruit,  and  most  of  all  the  abundance  of 
fine  banana  leaves,  settled  it  in  my  mind  that  this  was  the  place 
to  camp.  I at  once  proposed  it  to  my  men,  calling  attention  to 
the  abundance  of  bananas  from  which  it  would  be  easy  to  con- 
struct our  house,  since  we  were  carying  no  tent. 

Much  to  my  surprise  they  all  at  once  demurred.  It  was 
an  uncanny  place  they  declared,  hoodoed  and  haunted — and  we 
could  find  plenty  of  bananas  elsewhere.  And  as  they  saw  that 
this  didn’t  seem  to  convince  me,  they  told  me  that  this  was 
Laau — of  which  I had  already  been  warned — the  ancient  home 
of  the  Mu-ai-Maias,  that  had  planted  all  the  bananas,  and  their 
aumakuas,  or  spirits  still  haunted  it,  and  were  very  much  in- 
censed with  anyone  who  desecrated  their  ancestral  home,  and  that 
untold  evil  would  befall  anyone  who  trespassed  upon  it.  Mean- 
time they  talked  in  awe-stricken  and  hushed  accents,  and  with 
furtive  glances  about  them,  that  clearly  betrayed  a sense  of 
fear. 

Recognizing  the  validity  of  this  point  of  view,  I readily  con- 
curred in  their  desire  to  go  elsewhere.  So  we  moved  on  and 
camped  in  very  restricted  and  uncomfortable  quarters,  where 
bananas  were  scarce,  and  our  hut  was  very  meagre  and  imper- 
fect. 

When  we  were  settled  for  the  night  in  our  open  camp,  facing 
the  camp  fire,  I began  to  question  them  in  regard  to  these  Mu-ai- 
maias — who  were  they  ? What  was  their  relation  to  the  Mene- 
hune?  What  did  they  do?  What  were  they  like?  etc. 

To  these  questions,  and  more  like  them,  they  gave  substan- 
tially the  following  account: 

When  the  first  people  came  here  from  Kahiki  they  found 
evidences  of  a primitive  aboriginal  people  already  here.  The 
particular  band  that  lived  at  Wainiha  they  came  to  know  as  the 
Mu-ai-maia,  because  they  lived  exclusively  on  bananas. . They 
were  not  very  different  from  the  Menehune,  perhaps  a different 
tribe  or  clan.  They  were  a diminutive  people,  but  stocky  and 
active,  with  shaggy  heads  and  bushy  beards  and  eyebrows.  Theii 
speech  was  “ano  e'”— very  different,  with  many  strange  grunts 
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<incl  outcries  that  made  them,  uncanny.  They  were  husky  little 
beggars,  very  fleet  of  foot  and  active  in  the  mountains  and 
forests.  They  were  very  timid  and  scary,  and  very  alert  in 
escape.  Their  food  was  bananas,  which  they  ate  raw,  since 
they  did  not  know  how  to  make  fire.  However,  they  knew 
something  of  the  delicacy  of  cooked  food,  as  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  stealing  down  upon  unwary  campers,  and  filching  out 
the  cooking  food  from  the  fire,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  pre- 
occupied enemy.  This  they  did  by  means  of  long  sharp  sticks, 
from  the  cover  of  the  surrounding  jungle. 

Finally  when  they  had  told  me  all  that  seemed  reallv  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  and  were  running  off  into  irrevelant  non- 
sense, I asked  them : “Have  any  of  you  ever  seen  these  Mu-ai- 
maias,  or  have  you  ever  even  known  anybody  who  had  seen 
or  known  them?’7 

There  was  a momentary  silence,  and  then  one  of  the  older 
men  spoke  up : “I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  original  Mu-ai- 

maias,  they  were  all  gone  before  my  day — but  I did  know  a lit- 
tle woman  in  my  boyhood  who  was  part  Mu-ai-maia.  She 
was  descended  from  them,  and  this  is  the  story  of  her  Mu-ai- 
maia  forbears.77 

F ormerly,  a long  time  ago  there  was  a man  who  used  to  be- 
long to  Hanalei,  a bird  catcher,  who  used  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  the  mountains  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  In 
the  course  of  his  mountain  wanderings  he  often  ran  across  these 
Mu-ai-maia  people,  and  so  far  gained  their  confidence  that  they 
no  longer  fled  from  him,  but  half  way  made  friends  with  him. 

One  stormy  late  afternoon  he  found  himself  far  up  Wainiha, 
not  far  from  Laau.  It  was  a cold,  raw,  dismal  day,  with  a roar- 
ing torrent  running  in  the  river?  which  precluded  the  chance  of 
getting  makai  to  any  habitation  of  his  own  kind.  To  spend  the 
night  under  some  partially  overhanging  rock  or  tree,  that  would 
drip  down  on  him  about  as  much  water  as  it  would  keep  off,  was 
a very  unpleasant  prospect.  He  would  try  the  Mu-ai-maias  at 
Xaau. 

He  did,  and  was  entirely  successful:  they  took  him  in,  and 
gave  him  the  best  that  they  had.  And  he  made  himself  so  use- 
ful to  them  by  his  superior  attainments,  especially  in  regard  to 
nre  art  of  fire-making  and  cooking,  that  they  begged  him  not 
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to  be  in  a hurry  to  leave  them.  And  when,  after  a closer  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  he  proposed  that  they  adopt  him  into 
their  clan  and  count  him  permanently  as  one  of  them,  they 
agreed  without  a moment’s  hesitation. 

He  was  the  more  bent  on  remaining  with  them  because  he 
had  lost  his  heart  to  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Mu-ai-maia 
maidens.  And  she,  on  her  part,  loved  the  malihini  bird- 
catcher  to  such  distraction  as  so  small  and  dainty  a maiden  may 
be  capable  of. 

The  Mu-ai-maia  fathers — the  mothers  had  no  say, — gave 
their  consent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  irregular  a thing  had 
never  been  heard  of  before,  and  they  were  married  after  simple 
Mu-ai-maia  fashion.  And  in  due  time  a daughter  was  born 
to  them  who  developed  the  fine  qualities  of  both  parents,  and 
was  so  beautiful  that  the  fame  of  her  charms  filtered  down  the 
valley  as  far  as  the  village  of  Haue  by  the  sea,  where  the 

prince  of  Wainiha 'lived,  and  more  or  less  kept  track  of  every- 

thing that  went  on  in  his  domains. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  adoption  by  the  little  people  of 

Laau,  the  Bird-catcher  went  seldom  to  the  haunts  of  his 

former  fellows,  being  quite  content  with  the  life  and  inter- 
ests of  Laau.  But  as  he  grew  older  he  longed  to  renew  the 
experiences  and  impressions  of  his  youth,  and  not  infrequently 
he  was  seen  in  the  lower  valley.  He  was,  however,  as  a rule 
very  reticent  about  the  people  and  affairs  at  Laau. 

One  day  the  Prince  fell  in  with  him  by  the  way,  and  said 
to  him,  “You  have  lived  many  years  up  there  in  the  clouds 
with  those  Mus,  aren’t  you  getting  tired  of  it,  and  wouldn’t 
you  like  to  move  down  makai  to  the  land  of  sunshine,  and  taro,  j 

and  fish,  and  full-grown  people  ?” 

“What  you  say  is  quite  true,”  he  replied,  “I  would  be  only 
too  glad  to,  but  I could  never  leave  my  daughter.” 

“Well,  why  not  bring  your  daughter  with  you  ?” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know  those  people — they  are  as  wild  as 
March  hares.  She  would  resist  that  to  the  last  breath.” 

“If  she  could  be  prevailed  on  to  come,  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  live  here  with  me  ?” 

“Yes — but  it’s  out  of  the  question.” 

“Well  we  will  think  about  it,”  said  the  Prince. 
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Some  time  after  this,  when  the  stormy  months  were  gone, 
and  the  Summer  weather  was  settled,  the  Prince  organized 
an  expedition  into  the  mountains,  ostensibly  to  hunt  pigs  and 
collect  awa,  bnt  really  to  visit  Laan,  and  see  what  could  be  done 
about  transplanting  the  old  Bird  Catcher  and  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter. There  was  a large  party  of  them  with  dogs,  and  noise, 
and  camp  fires,  moving  slowly  from  place  to  place,  and  adver- 
tising their  movements  so  blatantly  that  the  whole  valley  would 
easily  know  where  they  were.  When  they  got  far  niauka,  how- 
ever— to  Ipu-wai-nui,  which  is  nearing  Laau — the  Prince  is- 
sued strict  instructions  that  all  unnecessary  racket  must  cease. 
The  larger  part  of  the  Band,  including  the  dogs,  must  be  left 
behind,  there  was  to  be  no  smoke,  and  no  voice  must  be  raised 
above  a whisper. 

In  silence,  and  with  a large  sense  of  awe,  the  reduced  party 
wended  their  way  along  the  bed  of  the  turbulent  river,  which 
seemed  to  be  doubly  noisy  and  defiant  because  of  their  silence. 
At  length  as  they  drew  near  to  Laau  they  began  to  catch 
faintly,  in  the  quiet-  stretches  where  the  river  ran  silently,  the 
familar  sound  of  the  Tapa  beating.  With  increased  wariness 
they  crept  forward  with  ear  and  eye  alert,  but  in  spite  of  their 
utmost  caution  the  sound  of  beating  died  away,  one  by  one, 
one  by  one,  here  and  there,  as  crickets  do,  and  presently  all 
was  still  but  the  rippling  of  the  river  and  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  in  the  olapa  trees.  In  a few  moments  they  turned  a bend 
in  the  river,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a great  grove  of  ba- 
nanas was  the  scattered  little  hamlet  of  Laau — every  house 
empty  and  deserted,  but  with  everything  there,  showing  that 
the  people  had  just  gone.  One  sole  remaining  inhabitant, 
however,  was  there — the  old  Bird  Catcher.  Hot  even  waiting 
to  extend  a greeting,  the  Prince  called  out: 

“Where  are  they  all  ?” 

“Gone,”  replied  the  old  man.  “They  smelled  you  coming  !” 
“Your  daughter,  too  ?” 

“My  daughter,  too,  with  the  rest.” 

“Won’t  they  come  back  ?” 

“Hot  so  long  as  you  and  this  crowd  of  maliliinis  stay 
here !” 

“Well,  if  I send  them  away — and  myself  hide  here  in  the 
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house,  and  keep  very  still — very  still — won’t  she  come  back  ? 
You  can  help !” 

“Pela  paha” — perhaps  so,  replied  the  old  man,  dubiously. 

The  Prince  went  out  and  dismissed  his  followers,  ostenta- 
tiously bidding  them  go  far  down  beyond  Ipu-wai-nui,  and  wait 
for  him  there,  “and  the  tabu  of  silence  is  pau !” 

They  hastened  joyously  from  the  uncanny  spot,  shouting 
and  singing  as  they  went  to  reinforce  their  doubtful  courage. 
This  advertised  their  departure  far  and  wide,  exactly  as  the 
Prince  desired. 

Then  he  went  back  into  the  house  and  began  to  cast  about 
for  a place  to  hide  where  his  presence  might  not  be  detected, 
on  the  return  of  the  maiden. 

After  suggesting  several  places  which  did  not  meet  the 
favor  of  the  old  man,  they  finally  hit  on  the  big  shelf  over  the 
door,  where  the  piles  of  tapa  were  stored  away.  The  chief  was 
to  roll  himself  up  in  a large  lauhala  mat,  and  be  lifted  into 
position  on  this  shelf  and  then  the  two  ends  were  to  be  stopped 
up  with  leaves  and  ferns,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  malahini 
odor,  and  thus  he  was  to  lie,  silent  and  motionless,  until  the 
maiden  returned  and  was  safely  within  the  house,  from  which 
he  could  block  the  single  avenue  of  escape.  It  was  a trying 
situation — but  that  is  what  generally  happens  to  a man  when  he 
will  have  a maiden! 

When  absolute  silence  reigned  again  over  ridge  and  ravine, 
absolute  save  for  the  rush  of  the  river,  the  sighing  of  the  wind, 
and  the  clatter  of  a timid  elepaio  or  apapane  bird,  the  old 
man  awaited  the  return  of  the  maiden.  But  for  some  time  in 
vain.  At  length,  however,  there  was  a rustling  of  the  ferns 
and  the  dainty  little  maiden  emerged  timidly,  peering  this  way 
and  that  like  a bird.  Seeing  her  father,  she  called : 

“Are  they  gone — all  gone?” 

“Gone !”  replied  the  father.  “Didn’t  you  hear  the  row  they 
made  as  they  went  makai  ?” 

Warily  she  drew  near,  advancing  then  hesitating,  then  ad- 
vancing again,  until  she  suddenly  straightened  up,  sniffing  the 
air. 

“I  smell  the  smell  of  the  Malihini !”  and  in  an  instant  she 
was  gone,  plunging  headlong  into  the  forest.  Por  some  time 
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there  was  no  sign,  but  the  old  man  waited  patiently,  and  finally 
there  was  the  same  timid  reappearance,  and  the  same  anxious 
question,  followed,  however,  by  the  same  sudden  awakening  of 
fear  and  flight  into  the  jungle. 

At  length  it  began  to  rain  and  she  reappeared  from  the 
bushes,  chilled  and  dripping. 

“Come  in  out  of  the  rain!”  called  the  father.  “Don’t  he  a 
lolo — nobody  will  hurt  you!” 

Warily  and  hesitatingly  she  drew  near  until  she  got  onto 
the  very  threshold  of  the  house,  when  again  she  took  fright, 
crying,  “I  surely  smell  the  smell  of  the  Malihini !”  and  would 
have  fled  again,  but  her  father  put  a restraining  arm  about  her, 
tenderly — saying — “Look  for  yourself,  the  house  is  empty!”' 
and  at  the  same  time  drew  her  into  the  dimly  lighted  interior. 

In  a moment  the  Prince  ripped  off  the  mat,  and  jumped  to 
the  ground,  guarding  the  door-way.  In  vain  did  the  maiden 
try  to  escape,  writhing  and  twisting  in  the  hands  of  her  stal- 
wart captors ; in  vain  did  she  call  upon  her  mu-ai-maia  com- 
panions ; in  vain  did  she  complain  of  the  duplicity  and  dis- 
loyalty of  her  father.  They  were  indifferent  to  her  complaints 
and  relentless  in  their  purpose  to  carry  her  away. 

They  made  a rude  “Manele,”  or  stretcher,  on  which  they 
placed  her,  securing  her  firmly  with  olona  thongs,  and  then 
bore  her  away  makai.  Weeping  she  looked  her  last  on  the 
green  groves  of  Laau — wailing  out  her  lament  in  simple  lan- 
guage as  she  went.  At  Ipu-wai-nui  they  came  up  to  die  -min 
body  of  the  expedition,  and  from  that  to  iNaue  their  progress 
was  rapid,  and  was  much  enlivened  by  the  revelry  of  the 
march. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  home  of  the  Prince,  where 
elaborate  provisions  were  made  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  Laau  princess,  whom  thus  the  owner  was  taking  to  wife, 
perforce. 

In  time  she  became  reconciled  to  the  situation  an^  condi- 
tions, as  becomes  a good  wife,  and  finally  bore  to  her  masterly 
husband  a beautiful  daughter — and  it  was  she  iha z 1 knew. 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 


The  animal  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society 
was  held  in  its  rooms  at  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  Tuesday, 
January  31st,  1922. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hr.  W.  D.  Wester- 
velt. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  officers  as  reported  by  the  dominating  Committee 
were  unanimously  elected. 

Our  new  President,  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Carter,  then  took  the 
chair. 

Reports  were  read  by  the  Librarian  and  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. Mr.  Westervelt  made  a verbal  report  for  the  absent 
Treasurer,  Miss  Burbank. 

Letters  of  thanks  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Percival 
Merritt  for  his  recent  contributions  and  to  Mr.  Spencer  Bicker- 
ton  for  his  donation  to  the  society  of  a letter  from  George 
V ancouver. 

Mr.  A.  Prank  Cooke  read  some  very  entertaining  extracts 
from  his  father’s  diary  on  the  childhood  of  Lot  Kamehameha. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Handy  of  the  Bishop  Museum  gave  a very  in- 
teresting account  of,  and  some  comparisons  between  the  natives 
of  Hawaii  and  the  Marquesans. 

W.  D.  Westervelt  presented  a paper  on  Kamehameha’s 
method  of  government. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  papers  be  published. 

Edgar  Henriques,  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1921 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  Cash  in  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Jan.  1921 $ 839.07 

Cash  from  Miss  Burbank,  Treasurer... 2.07 

Interest  on  McBryde  Bond  $2000  @5%  (July  21)  50.00 

Membership  Dues  and  Initiation  Fees 342.00 

Sale  of  Reports  and  Papers - 24.50 


$1,257.64 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Printing  Cards,  Adv.  Pub.  Co.  1/17/21....$  5.50 

Postage  Stamps,  Cash  2/9/21 1.00 

Thrum’s  Annual,  Hawn.  Hews,  Cash 2/9/21  1.00 

Library  of  Hawaii,  as  per  agr’m’t,  3/15/21  100.00 
Hawaiian  Traditions,  Hawn.  Hews,  5/5/21  1.00 

Printing  Postals,  Adv.  Pub.  Co.,  7/6/21. ...  5.50 

Paradise  of  the  Pacific  7/7/21 


500  Reports $253.40 

500  Reprints 241.80  495.20  609.20 


Balance  in  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Jan.  1,  1922 $ 648.44 

E.  & O.  E. 

SECURITIES 

McBryde  Bonds  5%  at  Bank  of  Llawaii 


$2000.00 
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Report  of  the  Librarian 

MISS  E.  I.  ALLYI 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  past  year  has  been  full  of  obstacles  to  carrying  out  the 
desires  and  plans  of  the  librarian,  and  for  that  reason  my  re- 
port must  be  one  of  promise  rather  than  of  performance. 

We  were  disappointed  several  times  in  onr  effort  to  se- 
cure a cataloger  for  the  brief  time  that  our  funds  would  allow. 
Meantime  the  fund  has  accumulated  and  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Library  of  Hawaii  reports  $217.73  on  hand.  I have  made 
definite  arrangement  with  Miss  Green  of  the  Library  of  Ha- 
waii staff  to  give  one-half  of  her  time  beginning  February 
first  to  bring  the  current  work  to  date,  that  is,  cataloging  the 
books  received  last  year,  and  all  new  pamphlets  and  other 
unbound  material.  If  possible,  we  shall  start  work  on  some 
of  the  older  newspaper  files. 

Ho  new  books  were  bought  this  year,  but  a number  of  ac- 
cessions by  gift  may  be  noted. 

First,  a slender  volume,  entitled  aTributes  of  Hawaiian 
Tradition”  by  Thos.  G.  Thrum.  To  quote  from  the  fore- 
word, aAs  a souvenir  of  notable  scenes  of  Oahu,  and  historic 
traditions  and  myths  connected  therewith,  these  few  tales  are 
selected  to  meet  the  frequent  call  for  the  unvarnished  stories 
of  the  early  Hawaiian  bards  relating  to  these  points  of  deep 
interest  and  lasting  memory  to  all  visitors.”  The  Pali  and 
Battle  of  Huuanu,  Kaliuwaa  Falls  and  Kamapuaa,  the  Demi- 
god, are  the  stories  here  reproduced,4 

“The  Life  of  James  Walker  Austin”  by  his  son  Walter 
Austin,  privately  printed  1921,  is  a gift  of  the  author.  As 
Mr.  Austin  was  very  closely  identified  with  the  life  of  the 
Islands  from  1857  to  1872,  the  record  of  these  years  especially 
is  full  of  interest. 
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To  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Salem,  Mass.,  we  are  indebted  for 
two  volumes  finely  illustrated,  listing  the  Hawaiian  Portion  of 
the  Polynesian  Collections  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem, 
Special  Exhibition,  August-H ovember,  1920. 

Another  item  of  exceptional  value  is  a pamphlet  published 
in  Boston  by  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  in  1819,  the  title  page  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“A  sermon  delivered  at  Goshen  (Conn.)  at  the  ordination 
of  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Hiram  Bingham  and  Asa  Thurston,  as 
missionaries  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  September  29,  1819,  by 
Heman  Humphrey,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.” 

Included  with  this  is  “The  Charge”  by  the  Bev.  David 
L.  Perry;  the  “Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship”  by  the  Bev.  Hoah 
Porter;  and  “Instructions  from  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
to  the  Bev.  Hiram  Bingham  and  the  Bev.  Asa  Thurston, — 
Messrs.  Daniel  Chamberlain,  Thomas  Holman,  Samuel  Whit- 
ney, Samuel  Buggies  and  Elisha  Loomis, — John  Honoore, 
Thomas  Hopoo  and  William  Tennooe,— Members  of  the  Mis- 
sion to  the  Sandwich  Islands.”  This  last  is  dated  October 
15,  1819. 

This  document  was  brought  to  us  last  summer  by  Mr. 
Percival  Merritt,  a visitor  from  Boston,  Mass.,  and  a mem- 
ber of  this  Society. 

A second  edition  of  that  most  interesting  record  of  “The 
Life  and  Times  of  Mrs.  Lucy  G.  Thurston,  Pioneer  Mis- 
sionary,” the  gift  of  Miss  Ethel  Damon,  we  are  pleased  to 
acknowledge  at  this  time.  To  the  original  edition  there  have 
been  added  sixteen  rare  illustrations,  and  an  introduction  by 
Lorrin  A.  Thurston. 

Miss  Damon  has  also  furnished  the  library  with  valuable 
duplicate  numbers  of  the  earlier  years  of  “The  Friend”  and 
other  publications. 

The  gains  in  membership  for  1921  have  brought  the  num- 
ber up  to  203,  the  largest  membership  for  over  twenty  years. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

Edna  I.  Addyn. 
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Report  of  Corresponding  Secretary 

W.  D.  WESTERVELT 


Several  very  interesting  events  have  occurred  during  the 
year  1921. 

More  requests  than  usual  have  come  from  mainland  his- 
torical societies  for  copies  of  our  annual  reports.  The  fact 
that  we  have  a society  of  our  own  is  being  recognized.  Mr. 
Spencer  Bickerton  donates  an  original  letter  from  Lord 
Sandwich  to  one  of  his  captains,  dated  the  fourteenth  of  May, 
1746.  This  is  to  he  placed  in  one  of  our  glass  cases. 

Very  interesting  papers  from  New  Zealand  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Polynesian  Historical  Society  and  in  the  semi-occasional 
report  of  the  Fiji  Society  have  been  received. 

The  death  of  Prince  Ka-lani-a-na-ole,  and  the  interesting 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  funeral  belong  properly  to  this 
new  year.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  give  mention  to  the  wide 
spread  recognition  of  the  Prince’s  influence.  He  was  modest 
and  seldom  referred  to  his  close  relation  to  the  ancient  Chiefs 
of  Kauai,  whose  last  royal  representative  was  Kaumualii,  who 
surrendered  the  rnle  of  Kauai  to  Kamehameha  I.  One  of  the 
old  Hawaiians  created  interest  hy  having  his  head  shaved  in 
lines  according  to  his  own  fancy  as  numbers  would  have  done 
years  ago.  The  process  of  hair  cutting  is  easier  now  than  it 
was  then.  In  the  long  ago  shark’s  teeth  were  bound  on  a stick 
after  they  had  been  rubbed  to  as  sharp  an  edge  as  possible. 
Thus  the  Hawaiians  found  a knife  especially  useful  in  fight- 
ing. It  was  also  a tool  for  cutting  hair.  The  long  locks  of 
the  victim  were  wound  in  a loose  loop  around  the  teeth,  and 
the  stick  was  pulled  hack  and  forth  until  the  hair  was  cut. 
Bamboo  knives  were  sometimes  used.  However,  the  easiest 
way  to  cut  the  hair  was  to  burn  it  off. 
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The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  the  line  of  Poly- 
nesian Research  has  been  the  carrying  out  of  a plan  to  send 
several  expeditions  into  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  South  Seas. 
About  the  expedition  to  Fiji  I have  had  a good  report  from 
Mr.  Barker,  editor  of  the  Suva,  Fiji,  Times.  The  particular 
groups  of  islands  under  the  especial  care  of  our  Historical 
Society  President  for  1921,  Dr.  Gregory,  were  the  Tonga, 
Marquesas  and  Astral. 

To  different  groups  of  these  islands  Messrs.  E.  W.  Gif- 
ford, Wm.  C.  McKern,  Edward  S.  Handy,  John  F.  G.  Stokes 
and  Robert  T.  Aitken,  Ethnologists;  Ralph  Linton,  Archaeolo- 
gist, and  Forest  Brown,  Botanist,  have  been  sent.  The  Bishop 
Museum  probably  will  print  reports  from  these  explorers  in 
the  near  future.  Dr.  Handy  has  given  a verbal  report  of 
interesting  experiences  in  the  Gilbert  Islands,  before  our 
society. 

A Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory  to  look  into  the  prospects  of  securing  a new  history 
was  authorized  by  the  recent  legislature.  Ex-Governor  George 
R.  Carter,  Prince  Kuhio  Kalanianaole  and  Prof.  K.  C.  Lee- 
brick  were  named  commissioners.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Taylor  was 
later  named  to  take  the  place  of  the  late  prince. 

We  have  a very  acceptable  offer  of  assistance  from  our 
fellow  member  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Stephen  W.  Phillips, 
which  we  will  take  advantage  of  very  soon.  Mr.  Phillips 
writes  as  follows: 

Salem,  Mass.,  June  20,  1921. 

“T  have  just  received  and  read  with  much  interest  the 
annual  report  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society.  I am  today 
sending  by  insured  parcel  post  a copy  of  the  large  paper  edi- 
tion of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Hawaiian  Collection  at  the  Pea- 
body Museum  addressed  “Hawaiian  Historical  Sociey,  Library 
of  Hawaii,  Honolulu’7  for  your  library.  I have  already  sent 
you  a copy  of  the  small  paper  edition  but  this  large  paper 
copy  is  much  better  printed  and  contains  some  additional 
plates.  I think  you  will  find  it  interesting  to  look  over  your- 
self as  there  are  two  plates  of  remarkable  idols  which  we  have 
in  our  Museum  and  a very  interesting  letter  of  Captain 
Cook’s  never  before  published. 
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“I  own  two  very  interesting  original  paintings  of  Honolulu 
by  Midshipman  Beechey  who  accompanied  his  brother  the 
Admiral  on  his  visit  to  the  Islands.  One  is  a very  good  view 
of  the  harbor  and  reef  and  the  other  I should  say  is  a view 
across  the  Huuanu  Valley  from  somewhere  near  the  center 
of  the  present  city  and  the  Alewa  Heights  in  the  distance 
showing  extensive  taro  patches  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
Thev  are  very  interesting  pictures  and  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. I have  a plan  of  having  cuts  made  of  them  of  octavo 
size  and  perhaps  I would  furnish  yon  enough  copies  with  a 
page  or  two  account  of  them  if  you  should  consider  it  a de- 
sirable thing  to  publish  in  your  next  year’s  report.  I sup- 
pose you  publish  an  edition  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
in  which  case  my  idea  was  to  furnish  you  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cuts  on  paper  a little  larger  than  your  report  and 
send  them  with  a brief  account  which  could  be  read  at  the 
annual  meeting.  I do  not  at  present  agree  to  do  this  but  I 
thought  I would  see  how  it  struck  you  and  if  you  will  let 
me  know  I will  tell  you  whether  or  not  I will  do  it.  I am 
going  to  have  cuts  made  anyway  and  I think  I should  be 
rather  glad  to  have  them  first  appear  in  your  publication.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

Stephen  W.  Piiieeips. 
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Extracts  from  Journal  of  Amos  Star  Cooke 

1842  - 1845 


BY  A.  FRANK  COOKE 


Kinau  was  the  daughter  of  Kamehameha  I.  She  married 
Kekuanaoa,  a chief  of  high  birth,  good  character  and  natural 
ability.  He  was  Governor  of  Oahu  and  a Judge. 

Kinau  had  four  children,  Princes  Moses , adopted  by  the 
Governor  of  Kauai ; Lot  Kamehameha , adopted  by  the  Governor 
of  Maui ; Alexander  Liholiho , adopted  by  Kamahemeha  III, 
and  Princess  Victoria  Kamamalu.  Kinau  also  adopted  Ber- 
nice Pauahi  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  by  Konia. 

These  five  children  were  among  the  first  of  the  fourteen 
boys  and  girls  that  were  entered  and  attended  the  Royal 
School. 

Kinau  succeeded  Kaahumanu  and  was  the  Premier  during 
the  boyhood  of  Kamehameha  III. 

Alexander  because  of  his  adoption  by  Kamehameha  III,  al- 
though the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Kinau,  in  due  time 
became  Kamehameha  IV.  His  elder  brother  Lot  was  living 
but  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  until  after  the  death  of  the 
younger. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  Chiefs  that  the  seven  boys  and  the 
seven  girls,  as  the  custom  was,  were  betrothed  one  to  the  other 
by  arrangement  of  the  parents  or  adopted  parents. 

Mrs.  Cooke  mentions  in  one  of  her  letters  dated  Sept. 
18th,  1847,  “that  there  was  hope  that  Lot  would  so  conduct 
himself  as  to  render  himself  worthy  of  Bernice.  If  not  we 
think  she  may  marry  Alexander,  who  is  two  years  younger 
than  she.  The  latter  is  much  the  brighter  of  the  two  boys.77 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  school  that  as  the  children  grew 
older  and  learned  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language, 
they  were  called  on  to  write  journals,  and  it  is  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  give  quotations  from  the  only  one  available  and 
written  principally  by  Lot. 
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During  one  of  the  vacation  trips  when  the  whole  school 
visited  Lahaina,  Miss  Krout’s  hook,  page  66,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  Lot  to  Mr.  Gilman.  He  was  at  this 
time  twelve  years  old. 

Lahaina,  May  4th,  1842. 

Mr.  Gilman 

Dear  Sir: — Moses  and  I received  your  letter  to  us  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  He  is  now  writing  to  Newton  and  I will  write 
a few  lines  to  you. 

Mr.  Cooke  and  six  hoys  and  three  girls  are  going  to 
Wailuku  tomorrow.  A part  of  the  way  we  shall  go  on  the 
water,  and  a part  of  the  way  we  shall  go  by  land  on  the 
horseback.  Our  servants  will  take  our  horses  over  the  moun- 
tain to  Maalaea  Bay.  From  that  place  we  shall  ride  on  horse- 
back. We  have  been  to  sail  several  times  since  we  came  here. 
We  have  also  played  very  much.  We  wish  to  stay  here  a long 
time,  hut  our  teachers  think  we  may  return  next  week. 

Give  my  love  to  Newton. 

Your  friend, 

Lot  Kamehameha 


Letter  folded  in  the  old  style 
(Single)  Mr.  Amos 

(Sch.  Keoua) 


and  directed  to 
S.  Cooke, 

Honolulu, 

Oahu. 


Wainee,  April  10,  1843. 

Dear  teacher 

While  John  and  Moses  were  writing  to  you  I thought  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  write  too.  We  are  all  well  and  no 
new  thing  to  make  me  happy  and  I wish  I was  at  Honolulu 
eating  at  the  same  table.  I was  seasick  all  the  way.  Yester- 
day. We  went  to  meeting  the  native  and  doun  chapel  at 
three  o’clock  we  went  again  down  chapel  and  we  were  glad  to  hear 
of  the  Capt  relegious,  at  night  we  went  on  hoard  Capt  Steward 
ship  to  meeting  and  we  returned  home  late,  all  the  hoys  said 
to  give  their  love  to  the  girls  and  Mrs.  Cooke  & Sarai  and 
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all  of  you  family.  There  are  about  twenty  eight  ships  when 
we  arrive,  some  of  the  sailor  call  on  us.  and  some  came  and 
sing  with  us  sometimes. 

Yours  affections  scholar 

Lot  Kamehameha 

Chiefs  School  Friday  Morning  May  31st.  1844 
When  we  returned  from  the  Governor’s  feast  five  weeks 
ago  the  fever  and  headache  and  Bernice  was  taken  pain.  Mr. 
Cooke  gave  me  some  salts  and  my  nurse  came  in  to  see  me 
and  in  that  room  when  her  husband  came  back  from  my  land 
he  came  in  to  see  me  and  they  slept  that  night  with  me  and 
the  other  children  went  to  bathe  and  to  ride  The  next  morn- 
ing was  the  Sabbath  and  I did  not  go  to  meeting  I was  sick 
one  month  and  many  Dr’s  attended  me  Dr.  Judd  Dr  Gibson 
Dr  Willie  and  Dr  Gordon  on  the  last  Sabbath  Dr.  Judd  al- 
lowed me  to  get  up  in  my  bed  On  Thursday  I began  to  walk 
in  my  servant 

Wednesday  Sarai  and  my  servant  bathed  me  Yesterday 
Dr  Judd  came  to  my  door  and  told  me  to  dress  and  I went  to 
our  table  to  dinner  and  supper.  This  morning  I came  to 
prayer  William  came  to  breakfast  The  children  drawed  me 
on  Mrs  Cooke’s  little  wagon  around  our  yard  I went  to 
school  this  morning  and  I wrote  my  journals  I think  of 
writing  my  journals  on  my  new  book  After  tea  we  went  to 
ride  and  I rode  on  the  wagon  The  children  did  not  have  any 
school  today  After  dinner  I went  in  Mrs.  Cooke’s  room  and 
I stayed  there  till  I heard  William  crying  then  I went  out 
and  asked  Mrs.  Cooke  for  some  cracker  and  a roast  banana 
wich  she  consented.  After  tea  we  went  to  ride  again  and  we 
met  with  Mr.  Willie  and  Miss  Miller. 

Monday  morning  June  3th/44 
When  I awoke  my  servant  went  got  some  water  for  me  in  my 
wash  bawl  and  I got  upon  my  suttee  and  I washed  my  face 
William  returned  to  our  room  to  day  from  the  Grass 
House  hospital  We  went  to  school  this  morning  and  I wrote 
my  journal  and  I wrote  some  sums  on  my  slate  One  of  my 
boys  came  and  he  is  going  to  live  with  our  Domestics  After 
dinner  Mr  Emerson  came  to  see  Mrs  Cooke  on  some  business 
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This  noon  I read  with  the  children  in  school  stnied  with 
them  Aritmetic. 

Thueday  June  4/844 

I asked  the  Gov  for  his  horse  which  he  granted  Yesterday 
after  tea  we  are  going  out  to  ride  and  I think  of  riding  on 
horse  back  to  night  I rode  op  as  far  as  the  store  then  I re 
turned  with  my  servant 

When  I got  up  this  morning  I saw  Mrs.  Cooke  was  in  my 
room.  When  Mr.  Cooke  came  I got  up  and  dressed  myself 
and  we  all  went  to  our  family  worship  After  breakfast  we 
went  out  a few  moment  Then  we  came  in  school  Mr  Cooke 
went  to  General  Meeting  and  we  studied  our  Written  Arith- 
metic Williams  father  took  dinner  with  us  this  noon  we  did 
not  begin  our  school  till  half  past  three.  About  half  past 
four  the  Premier  came  to  see  us  and  probably  she  will  take 
tea  with  us  Some  of  the  missionarie  came  down  from  Maui 
Mr  & Mrs  Lyons  and  family  Mr  and  Mrs  Pice  and  family 
Drs  Baldwin  & Smith  Mrs.  Lowell  Smith  had  a little  girl 
it  was  born  this  morning  Mr  and  Mrs  Johnson  are  to  take 
tea  with  us 

Thursday.  June  6th/844 

Yesterday  I did  not  write  my  journal  but  I wrote  the 
journal  for  Thursday  we  had  school  only  one  hour  Mr  & 
Mrs  Coan  and  Mr  Parish  came  to  and  took  dinner  with  us 
The  Premier  came  today  and  make  William  act  very  bad 
my  servant  came  to  see  me  Mr  and  Mrs  Dibble  are  coming  to 
take  tea  with  us 

Thursday  June  18th/44 

It  is  three  years  ago  to-day  since  we  had  an  examination 
when  the  King  and  most  of  the  Chiefs  were  present  and  the 
Governor  prepared  a feast  for  us  at  the  Premier’s  Grass 
House  Capt  Hudson  was  also  present.  This  noon  Mayor 
Low  called  on  us  and  he  told  us  that  he  was  expecting  to  sail 
for  Manilla.  We  immediately  began  our  school  upon  his 
return.  We  did  not  finish  our  reading  lesson  till  4 o’clock. 

Wednesday — J une  2 0/ 44 

This  is  the  day  that  Moses  fell  off  from  his  horse  and 
broke  his  arm  just  three  years  ago.  Mr  and  Mrs  Cooke  went 
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to  ride  this  morning  After  breakfast  I went  out  in  to  see 
Sarai  if  she  want  any  thing  to  eat  She  was  taken  sick,  day 
before  Yesterday.  We  had  a school  this  morning  and  we 
worked  in  Compound  Subtraction.  At  2 o’clock  we  began 
our  school  and  Mrs  Cooke  said  she  is  going  to  give  us  some  candy 
after  school  if  we  studied  hard 

Friday  Yoon  June  21st/44 

This  morning  Mr  Cooke  went  to  ride  while  I lay  in  my 
bed  when  I got  up  they  had  returned  Mrs.  Cooke  had  a 
drawing  school  this  morning.  While  at  school  doing  our 
sums  in  Written  Arithmetic  Sarai  came  to  the  door  and  told 
us  that  John  had  returned  from  Maui  so  we  got  up  and  made 
a noise.  After  school  we  eat  some  of  our  candy.  When  he 
came  we  all  ran  to  him. 

Wednesday  noon  June  26th.  1844 

This  morning  we  went  to  ride  and  we  rode  up  in  the 
country  Mr  and  Mrs  Ives  slept  out  in  the  Grass  house  last 
night,  they  also  spent  with  us  half  the  day  About  10  o’clock 
we  went  to  the  funeral  of  Miss  S.  Kendall  Marshall  at  Mr 
Brewer  and  they  carried  her  up  to  Mr  Robinson’s  Grave 
house  When  we  returned  we  begin  our  school  again  and  Mr 
Ooan  came  and  pay  us  a farewell  visit  Mr  Rowell  to  day 
came  here  and  tuned  our  Piano. 

Some  extracts  from  Lot’s  Journal. 

Sept.  Wednesday  4 1844 

When  people  are  about  to  leave,  Rise  and  advance  towards 
them  a little,  When  they  speak  to  you,  speak  so  loud  that 
they  shall  hear  you  distinctly. 

Yuuanu,  Sept,  6 1844 

This  morning  we  went  to  see  the  cows. 

Rule 

Yever  do  what  you  know  to  be  wrong  and  if  you  do  go 
immediately  and  confess  and  resolve  to  do  so  no  more. 

Sept.  10th.  1844 

We  finished  interest  today  and  we  begin.  Discount  to 
morrow-  Sept.  24  1844 

Last  evening  we  slept  at  our  new  house.  This  morning 
we  got  up  early  and  went  and  milked  the  cows 
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Sept  25th.  1844 

We  got  up  very  early  this  morning  and  we  went  down  to 
the  cows  as  usual  After  breakfast  Mrs  Cooke  put  me  iu  our 
new  Grass  House  we  had  a very  long  school  this  morning 
and  we  did  our  Written  Arithmetic 

Oct  1st.  1844 

After  breakfast  we  went  and  called  on  the  chiefs  when  we 
returned  the  King  accompanied  us  home  and  spent  with  us 
a very  pleasant  forenoon  After  dinner  we  went  to  hear  the 
music  in  the  church  and  we  delighted  to  hear  it  Mr  Brown 
introduced  two  of  the  Luet.  to  us  Many  of  the  ladies  were 
present  when  we  got  there  they  played  God  save  the  King. 

^Wednesday  Oct.  2 1844 

This  morning  we  got  up  early  and  went  down  to  see 
the  cows  as  usual.  After  dinner  we  went  out  in  the  woods 
and  burned  a bon  fire  and  we  had  a capital  time  at  4 o’clock 
Mrs  Cooke  called  us  in  to  write  our  journals. 

Kule 

(1)  Speak  not  too  loud  nor  too  low 

(2)  Answer  not  one  that  speaks  to  you  till  he  has  done 

(3)  Speak  not  without  Sir  or  some  title  of  respect  which 
is  due  to  him  to  whom  you  speak 

Oct.  3th  1844 

This  morning  we  slept  very  late  and  came  here  to  do  the 
duty  of  the  day  after  breakfast  we  had  a very  niece  time  going 
up  to  the  Pari  on  foot  when  we  got  there  we  went  down  over 
the  other  side  and  we  stop  at  some  houses  a few  minutes  and 
when  we  got  up  we  found  the  girls  has  returned  and  I met 
them  on  the  road. 

Kule 

(1)  Go  not  singing  or  whistling  hollaring  along  the  Street 
or  road 

(2)  Quarrel  not  with  one  you  meet 

(3)  Stare  not  at  what  you  see  that  is  unusual  weather 
person  or  thing  &c&c. 

Monday  Oct  7th  1944 

Sunday  morning  we  went  to  church  as  usual  after  the 
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church  we  went  to  chapel  and  sat  at  Mr  Wyllie’s  seat  When 
we  returned  we  found  Mr  Brown,  at  our  house  at  noon  we 
went  to  see  the  Lord’s  Supper  the  King  did  not  come  to 
meeting  all  day  To  day  Alexander’s  servant  and  the  Gov’s 
father  had  some  difiicults  about  the  goat  while  we  were  rolling 
stones  Mr  Cooke  told  us  to  get  ready  for  His  Majesty,  while 
we  were  reciting  we  heard  the  King  is  near  so  we  made  ready 
lay  aside  our  lessen  when  they  got  'the  King  and  Dr  Judds 
and  Mr  & Mrs  Cooke  went  to  walk  and  we  had  a capital  time 

Tuesday  Oct.  29/44 

Early  this  morning  we  went  to  walk  and  we  went  to  the 
Gov.’s  house  After  breakfast  my  servant  brought  me  some 
shoes  but  they  were  too  small  for  me.  We  had  a school  as 
usual  and  our  Grammar  lesson  was  not  well  recited,  we  did 
few  sum  in  Written  Arithmetic.  After  dinner  we  started 
for  the  country  and  when  we  got  up  to  Mrs  Rooke  Mrs  Cooke 
hurt  herself  and  Alexander  was  unwell  and  while  we  were 
writing  our  journal  the  Gov  came. 

Wed  Oct  30  th/44 

This  morning  we  went  to  walk  and  saw  our  cows.  After 
breakfast  we  had  a school  and  we  did  few  sums  in  Arithmetic 
After  dinner  Moses  put  one  of  his  blankets  and  hoisted  up 
in  our  flagstaff,  then  we  bought  some  Guavas  at  .25  cents  and 
they  are  very  large  one  and  Mrs  Cooke  went  to  maternal 
meeting. 

Tuesday  Hov.  5/44 

This  morning  we  got  up  very  early  After  breakfast  we 
had  a school  as  usual  At  recess  we  went  in  the  parlor  and 
when  we  were  there  Mr.  Dimon  and  the  first  Lient  of  the 
Warren  and  the  Surgeon  called  on  us  When  they  went  away 
we  came  in  and  we  did  two  sums  then  we  went  to  dinner  after 
dinner  Mrs  Knapp  called  on  us  and  we  went  out  in  the  yard 
and  the  girls  washed  their  clothes. 

Wednesday  Hov.  6th.  1844 

This  morning,  after  breakfast  we  had  a school  as  usual. 
We  are  reviewing  our  Geometry  lesson  where  Mrs  Cooke  taught 
us  up  in  the  country.  When  we  came  in  to  study,  our 
Grammar  lesson  we  found  it  quiet  easy.  We  did  the  last 
three  sums  in  Written  Arithmetic  while  we  were  studying 
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Mrs  Cooke  came  in  and  gave  Mr  Cooke  some  Tictnre  of  rhu- 
barb. When  we  went  out  we  went  to  dinner.  John  Ii  start 
for  Ewa  for  some  cows  this  morning. 

Tuesday  Nov.  12th./844 

After  breakfast  we  read  some  stories  to  tell  when  we  went 
in  to  school.  After  Mrs  Cooke  prayed  she  called  me  to  go  up 
and  say  mine  but  I got  up  and  went  where  she  told  me  and 
I did  not  say  mine.  Mrs  Judd  came  and  told  the  story. 
While  we  were  reciting  our  Written  Arithmetic  Mr  Cooke  put 
me  in  my  room  and  I did  not  go  to  dinner. 

Friday  'Nov.  15th/44 

This  morning  we  went  in  Mrs  Dominis’  yard  it  looked 
very  nice  so  we  thought  we  would  try  to  make  our  garden. 
After  breakfast  we  began  working  in  the  little  garden  and 
before  dinner,  we  finished.  After  dinner  I went  and  selected 
us  a garden  and  I began  to  work  in  it. 

Friday  Nov.  20th./44 

We  went  to  walk  and  we  first  went  to  Mrs  Armstrong  but 
we  found  no  plants  there  so  we  went  to  Mr  Rogers  when  we 
got  there  we  found  them  diging  and  watering  the  plants  and 
Mr  Rogers  gave  Jane  and  Victoria  some  white  lilies.  They 
gave  Mrs  Cooke  some  plants  & we  like  it  better  than  Mrs. 
Armstrong  After  breakfast  we  went  and  plant  our  plants^ 
then  we  came  to  school  and  we  went  to  work  in  our  garden. 

Nov.  23  /44 

After  dinner  we  heard  there  is  a man-of-war  in  the  harbor 
so  I went  in  Mrs.  Cooke  sat  on  the  trees.  Mr  Andrews  called 
on  us  and  we  practice  on  our  flute  Mrs.  Paty  and  Mrs.. 
Brown  and  Airs.  Johnstone  and  Mrs  Judd  and  Mr  & Mrs 
Forbes  called  on  us. 

Honolulu  Dec.  19/1844 

This  is  Bernice’s  birthday.  When  we  got  up  we  went  to 
walk  and  Mrs  Cooke  rode  on  a horse  and  we  went  in  the 
plain.  After  breakfast  we  had  a school  we  did  not  write 
our  journals  till  to  day.  After  dinner  we  played  arrow. 

Alonday  P.  M.  Dec  30th  1844 

On  Saturday  after  breakfast  we  had  a drawing  school  and 
a writing  school.  After  dinner  we  went  to  bathe.  On  Sab- 
bath John  Ii  was  taken  sick.  This  morning  we  went  to  walk 
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and  Mrs  Cooke  Bernice  and  Moses  and  accompanied  by  Dr  Judd. 
After  breakfast  we  had  a school  as  usual.  After  dinner  I 
went  in  my  room  and  cleaned  my  buttons,  and  while  I was 
there  Dr  Judd  come,  and  Mrs  Judd,  while  we  were  out  in 
the  front  yard  a man  came  on  a horse  and  we  talked  with  him  for 
some-time.  The  girls  went  over  to  see  Dr  Judd’s  children. 

Wednesday  Jan  1st  1845 

This  is  the  first  day  of  the  year  This  morning  when  I 
was  sleeping  Moses  came  in  and  awaked  me  up.  When  he 
went  out  I heard  Mrs  Cooke  calling  to  us  wishing  us  a happy 
new  year.  When  we  all  got  up  we  went  to  Dr  Judd’  when 
we  got  there  Mr  Cooke  took  one  bunch  of  crackers  and  fired 
them  on  the  walk.  From  there  we  went  to  the  Gov  and  then 
we  fired  another  from  there  we  went  . . . . to  Mr  Hooper 

and  Moses  fired  another  bunch  at  Mr  Jarves  We  returned  and 
we  went  to  Mr  Diinond  and  Mr  Wyllie  and  when  we  re- 
turned we  saw  John  and  Newton  and  we  talked  with  them 
till  Mr  and  Mrs  Cooke  and  Miss  Whitney  returned  from 
riding. 

Some  things  Mrs  Cooke  wished  us  to  do  this  year. 

Seek  God  and  do  that  which  will  please  him. 

Habits 

(1)  Use  no  Deception 

(2)  Be  always  pleasant  and  cheerfull. 

(3)  Try  to  make  your  teachers  and  all  around  you  happy. 

(4)  Have  a place  for  every,  thing  and  every  thing  in  its 

place. 

(5)  Improve  in  English  get  four  new  words  and  correct 

four  errors  every  day. 

(6)  Rise  at  5% 

Two  verses  follow.  .... 

1st  O,  dear  lovely  maid 
Will  thou  forget 
The  love  which  fill’d  this  bosom. 

For  nothing  else  but  only  you. 

2nd  Pen  and  ink  cannot  express 
The  love  for  only  you. 

And  you  are  only  she 
Now  for  you  Lovely  Daughter 
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Sept  18th.  1845 

Yesterday  noon  Mr  Cooke  called  me  & Alexander  in 
Sell,  to  Iks  room  and  he  told  ns  that  he  understood  that  we 
have  been  out  again.  So  he  shut  ns  up  in  our  room  all  to 
day. 

When  Mr  Cooke  asked  to  break  of  the  league  between  me 
& my  brother,  I consent  to  him.  So  this  noon  Alexander  told 
him  that  I knew  that  Moses  have  gone  out  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. To  which  I dont  know  what  to  do.  To  morrow  we  shall 
know  how  to  do  & then  I think,  I shall,  be  found  out. 

On  account  of  us  folks 
run  in  difficulty  therefore 
I thought  it  will  be  better 
for  me  to  write  my  journal  again. 

Lot  Kamehameha 

Sept  21st.  /45 

In  Thursday  last  P.  M.  When  I returned  in  the  court 
from  the  school  house,  Mr  Cooke  called  me  in  my  room  and 
told  that  he  wished  me  to  remain  in  until  he  called  me  out 
& also  till  he  discovered  who  was  Snibs  & St  Clair.  After 
a few  minutes  he  called  me  out  & asked  me  if  I know  any- 
thing them.  And  they  have  discovered  our  letter  which  we 
wrote  that  day.  At  first  I refused  to  tell  who  was  Glen 
Snibs  & St  Clair,  but  it  was  all  discovered.  So  we  remained 
in  our  room  all  the  next  day.  On  Saturday  forenoon  I was 
relieved. 

Dates  a little  mixed. 

Cooke’s  Journal.  Page  289.  Vol.  7. 

Friday,  Sept.  5/^5. 

The  past  week  has  been  an  eventful  one.  On  Monday  mor- 
ing  I said  something  to  Moses  & Alexander  about  confessing  to 
Mr.  Douglass  for  bad  conduct  Sat.  afternoon.  About  10% 
o’clock  John  Ii  & Sarai  came  home  & found  Alex,  out  doors 
with  Moses  clothes.  We  did  not  sleep  much  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  In  the  morning  I went  to  Dr.  Judd  & Mr. 
Richards  & said  something  must  be  done.  In  the  afternoon 
at  3 o’clock  I & John  Ii  went  to  the  palace , met  His  Majesty, 
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Ivekuanaoa  Paki,  Mr.  Richards  & Dr.  Judd,  & after  a con- 
sultation, the  King  constituted  Dr.  Judd  & Mr.  Richards  a 
committee  to  manage  the  school  in  company  with  us. 

This  is  the  letter  appointing  the  committee : 

Halealii  Honolulu,  Sepatemaba  2 — 1845. 
Auhea  olua  G.  P.  Judd 
a me  Wm.  Richards 

Ke  Kauoha  aku  nei  au  ia  olua  no  ke  Kula  Alii.  Ha  olua 
e nana  aku  a hooponopono  pu  me  Mika  Kuke.  Ke  haawi  aku 
nei  au  i kela  mau  keiki  -alii  iloko  o ko  olua  man  lima.  Ha 
oukou  wale  no  ka  olelo  no  ko  lakou  dala,  a me  ko  lakou  lole  a 
me  ko  lakou  noho  ana,  a i hewa  ka  noho  ana  o kekahi,  na 
oukou  e hoopai  e like  me  ko  oukou  manao  e hoike  mai  nae 
ia’au  i kela  hap  aha  keia  hapaha  o ka  maka.  hiki. 

(signed)  Ha’u 

Ha  Kamehameha. 

M.  Kekuanaoa. 

A.  Paki 

Ioane  Ii 


On  Thursday  Mr.  Douglass  gave  me  a letter  which  Moses 
had  written  during  the  school,  full  of  fictitious  names. 

Snnib  for  (“Binus  the  barber”)  St.  Clar  Simpson,  (for 
John  (Binus  partner)  Gen’l  Hammond, — Moses,  Sandon, — 
Lot,  & another  name  Alrica  which  Moses  will  not  explain. 

The  letter  reads  thus: 

’’Hotel  de  Invalido  Sept.  4/45  9%  A.  M. 

To  the 

Two  Commodores  on  the  coast  of  California: 

Sir:  With  regret  I opened  your  letter.  I read  all  what 

was  in  it  and  understand  it.  My  dear  and  everlasting  friends 
do  not  leave  us  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles.  We  cannot 
endure  it.  My  dear  Snnibs  as  I returned  yesterday  afternoon 
I met  Sandon  at  the  gate  waiting  for  me.  When  I saw  him 
I call  out  to  him  “all  right”  he  said,  “no.”  At  the  same  in- 
stant Mr.  Crook  came  out,  and  saw  me.  He  call  me  and  in- 
quire of  me  where  have  I been.  I told  him  I had  been  at 
the  Queen’s.  And  He  put  me  in  his  bed  room,  and  I'  stayed 
there  till  10  o’clock  at  night  and  I did  not  see  you.  Will 
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you  excuse  me  for  not  fullfilling  my  promise.  Because  I got 
a good  reason  why?  My  dear  friends.  My  pen  and  ink  can- 
not express  what  I wish  to  say.  My  dear  friends  make  haste  and 
tell  me  what  is  the  best  way  for  us  to  clear  out  as  fast  as  we  can. 
I cannot  stay  in  the  land  of  my  birth.  I cannot  stay  in  the 
land  where  my  forefathers  had  die.  For  they  shamefully 
treated  us.  Farewell  to  my  native  land.  The  land  of  my 
birth.  Write  me  soon  and  let  me  know  what  is  your  thought. 
With  regard  I wrote  this  letter  to  you,  you  must  not  say  that 
I only  wish  to  cut  you  out  of  your  business.  And  to  ruined 
your  characters.  It  was  the  love  of  liberty  that  entice  us  to 
leave  our  native  shores.  Do  write  me  to-day.  Can  you  make 
a bargain  with  the  Capt  of  the  Big  Euphemia  to  take  us  down 
to  Tahiki  or  the  first  post  he  would  on  some  of  these  Southern 
Islands.  If  we  would  leave  these  Islands,  then  I shall  bid 
farewell  to  my  native  land.  And  see  no  more  the  face  of 
my  parents.  And  leave  my  lovely  Alvica — Far,  Far  behind 
me.  And  may  that  Crook  would  search  for,  But  in  vain. 
In  vain  he  looked  for  us,  Then  repented  he  the  conduct  of  his 
doings.  He  shall  wander  about  the  Islands.  The  paper 
polenesian  shall  spread  her  coarse  telling  that  the  three  prince 
of  the  Is  were  no  more  to  be  find. 

I think  I better  close  now.  Good-bye.  Do  come  up  some 
other  night  to  see  me  and  talk  over  about  the  matters,  but  let 
me  know  in  the  day  time.  My  dear  friends,  whenever  you 
send  your  letter  up  through  it  over  the  comer  you  came  in  the 
other  evening  at  any  time  and  I will  do  mind  the  same  over 
the  other  side — You  understand. 

From 

John  David  Hammond 

Commander  in  chief  of  the  H.  Army. 

(The  above  was  directed  to  Gov.  E.  E.  Snnibs.) 

Admiral  & F.  B.  St.  Clair.  Present. 
God  be  with  us,  Amen.” 

This  camouflaged  letter  of  the  young  prince,  showing  how 
he  was  working  to  escape  from  all  connection  with  school  life, 
is  an  illustration  of  his  many  escapades.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  succeeded  in  being  dismissed,  thus  freeing  Mr. 
Cooke  from  a heavy  burden. 
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Kamehameha’s  Method  of  Government 

W.  D.  WESTER,  VELT 


Kamehameha  I died  May  8,  1819,  this  was  only  a few 
months  before  the  missionaries  came.  It  was  only  a few 
years  later  and  many  natives  had  learned  to  read  and 
write.  It  was  only  about  twenty  years  later  and  histories  in 
both  the  Hawaiian  and  English  languages  were  published 
in  the  weekly  papers  and  in  book  form. 

Many  people  were  living  who  knew  the  full  duration  of 
the  reign  of  Kamehameha  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Hawaiians,  therefore,  who  described  the  method  of 
government  of  the  great  king  in  their  native  papers,  had 
knowledge  of  things  seen  personally  or  told  them  by  eye 
witnesses.  Their  accounts  are  the  most  dependable  sources  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  Hawaiian  history.  It  is  from  per- 
sonal translations  of  published  statements  between  the  years 
1840  and  1865  that  I have  taken  the  many  interesting  items 
grouped  together  in  this  paper. 

The  authority  chiefly  quoted  is  that  of  Ka-makau,  who 
wrote  a life  of  Kamehameha,  and  a series  of  newspaper  arti- 
cles called  “I-Iunahuna  o ka  moolelo  Hawaii/’  or  fragments  of 
Hawaiian  History.”  These  articles  ran  through  about  two 
years,  1865-66,  in  the  Kuokoa,  a Hawaiian  weekly  newspaper. 

The  Hae-Hawaii,  a newspaper  of  1858,  says:  “When 

Kamehameha  became  king  of  all  the  islands,  he  laid  out  a 
plan  of  government.  Kamehameha  was  the  one  supreme 
chief.  His  cabinet,  ministers  and  chiefs  were  under  him. 
He  selected  the  most  skillful  men  as  Ka-ka-olelo  (counselors) 
and  Kaa-kaua  (generals).  They  sought  Kamehameha’s  thought 
that  they  might  know  what  was  right.  He  consulted  his  high 
chiefs  and  if  they  approved,  he  issued  a proclamation  and  then 
announced  the  law.” 

At  first  he  announced  laws  according  to  the  prompting  of 
his  spirit,  even  against  the  advice  of  his  chiefs.  One  of  the 
first  laws  laid  down  by  Kamehameha  was  the  law  of  the 
splintered  paddle.  He  had  gone  from  Waipio,  Hawaii,  in  a 
large  double  canoe  to  surprise  and  seize  some  of  the  Hilo  men 
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to  offer  as  human  sacrifices.  It  was  early  morning  and  some 
fishermen  were  seen  out  in  the  sea  south  of  Hilo.  They  were 
able  to  land  before  he  could  overtake  their  boat.  Kamehameha 
was  close  upon  them.  He  leaped  to  the  shore  and  almost  over- 
took them,  but  his  foot  slipped  into  a lava  crack  and  he  was 
helpless.  One  of  the  fishermen  turned  back  and  struck  .Ka- 
mehameha, splintering  a broad  paddle  over  his  head.  Ka- 
mehameha defended  himself  by  throwing  pieces  of  lava.  The 
fishermen  escaped  but  a few  years  later  were  captured  and 
brought  before  the  king,  expecting  instant  death.  Some 
of  his  chiefs  urged  stoning  to  death.  The  king  said, 
“I  attacked  the  innocent  and  defenceless.  This  was  not 
right.  These  men  are  free.”  Then  he  pronounced  the  law 
of  the  broken  paddle : “Ke  Kanawai  Mamala-hoe  (or  Mamala- 
hoa)  “If  anyone  plunders  or  murders  the  defenceless  or  the 
innocent  he  shall  be  punished.  The  old  man  or  the  old 
woman  or  the  child  may  lie  down  to  sleep  by  the  roadside  and 
no  one  shall  injure  them.” 

The  law  of  the  splintered  paddle,  marked  the  awakening 
of  a pagan  conscience  to  a sense  of  just  dealing  between  the 
strong  and  weak.  Alexander’s  history  says,  “During  the  days 
of  Kamehameha  energetic  measures  were  taken  for  the  sup- 
pression of  brigandage,  murder  and  theft  throughout  the  king- 
dom. This  well  illustrates  Kamehameha’s  self-determination 
when  he  chose  to  exercise  it.  Many  points  however  were  left 
to  the  chiefs  and  the  people  to  settle  among  themselves. 

The  men  upon  whom  Kamehameha  placed  the  most  de- 
pendence in  arranging  his  government  were  the  most  promi- 
nent chiefs  of  the  islands.  They  were  Keawe-a-heula,  Ke- 
e-au-moku,  Ka-me-e-i-a-moku,  Ka-manawa,  Ka-lani-moku,  and 
the  foreigner,  John  Young.  To  the  opinions  of  all  these  men 
Kamehameha  paid  close  attention,  and  yet  he  never  placed 
any  one  of  them  in  a position  of  sufficient  power  to  jeo- 
pardize his  own  government.  He  consolidated  all  the  islands 
under  his  own  supreme  monarchy.  These  men  were  influential 
chiefs  of  strong  individual  character,  hut  Kamehameha  held 
them  from  self  aggrandizement  and  disloyalty.  There  were 
cases  of  insubordination  and  rebellion  among  chiefs  of  high 
rank.  Usually  Kamehameha  turned  the  punishment  of  these 
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rebels  over  to  some  one  of  his  four  chief  advisors,  who  would 
defeat  and  kill  until  peace  came  to  the  kingdom. 

These  men  were,  in  fact,  each  a check  upon  the  other,  but 
the  hub  in  which  the  spokes  were  fastened  was  the  will  of 
Kamehameha,  and  the  rim  which  held  the  wheel  in  place  was 
the  highest  interest  of  the  kingdom  they  had  helped  establish. 

Alexander  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows : “All  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom  he  claimed  as  his  by  right  of  conquest,  and 
apportioned  them  out  among  his  followers,  according  to  their 
rank  and  services,  on  condition  of  their  rendering  him  mili- 
tary service  and  a part  of  the  revenues  of  their  lands.  He 
broke  up  the  old  system  of  district  chieftains  (i.  e.,  chiefs 
holding  large  districts  and  living  thereon  with  their  own 
thousands  of  retainers  and  warriors)  by  giving  (to  these 
chiefs)  land  in  detached  pieces,  scattered  through  the  group 
of  islands.” 

One  of  the  best  informed  of  the  present  generation  of 
Hawaiians,  states  that  Ka-meha-meha  produced  peace  through- 
out the  kingdom  by  his  method  of  marrying  the  high  born 
of  one  island  to  the  high  born  of  another  island.  Many  of 
the  high  chiefesses  of  the  island  Oahu  were  married  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  island  Hawaii  and  Maui.  Thus  the  Oahu  fami- 
lies lost  their  identities  and  also  their  cohesive  force  as  Oahu 
families.  By  dividing  families  as  well  as  lands  and  separating 
the  interests  of  the  high  chief  families  from  one  island  only, 
Kamehameha  took  two  of  the  best  steps  possible  for  the 
permanency  of  his  kingdom  over  all  the  islands. 

He  employed  numerous  informers  and  female  spies  who 
were  always  on  the  watch  for  disaffection.  It  should  also  be 
added  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  administer  severe  punish- 
ment for  any  act  causing  his  personal  displeasure,  even  order- 
ing death  according  to  his  own  will.  He  whipped  his  wives. 
He  kicked  and  cuffed  his  chiefs.  He  made  his  people  crawl 
before  him.  His  calabash  carrier  running  along  the  paths  to 
and  from  far  away  springs  of  water,  called  “Koho”  to  any 
persons  he  saw,  and  down  into  the  dust  they  would  hastily 
throw  themselves  before  the  king’s  servant. 

Kamehameha  was  the  supreme  power  in  the  group  of 
islands  over  things  least  as  well  as  things  greatest.  Of  course 
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this  was  all  in  harmony  with  the  ancient  idea  of  the  power  of 
kings.  He  had  a council  or  cabinet  which  was  made  up  of 
the  four  highest  chiefs  of  great  ability  and  great  power,  and 
they  rendered  the  most  loyal  service.  This  was  a tribute, 
probably,  to  his  strong  will,  his  innate  love  of  just  dealing  and 
his  wise  administration  of  civil  and  governmental  affairs. 

The  four  chiefs  who  were  highest  in  authority  and  greatest 
in  influence  were  Ke-e-au-moku,  Ka-mee-i-a-moku,  Ka-mana- 
wa,  and  Keawe-a-heula.  All  these  chiefs  had  been  with  him 
from  his  youth.  Ke-e-au-moku  was  the  father  of  Ka-ahu-manu, 
the  great  queen,  who  in  early  missionary  days  became  one  of 
the  most  helpful  of  the  chiefs  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  Hawaiian  people.  Several  times  Fornander  mentions 
Ke-  e-au-moku  as  the  son  of  Keawe-poe-poe,  a very  high  chief 
of  Hawaii.  He  was  always  in  trouble  with  the  ruling  chiefs 
of  the  different  islands.  He  was  in  trouble  on  Hawaii  and  on 
Maui  and  on  Molokai.  The  great  Queen  Ka-ahu-manu  was 
his  daughter.  She,  like  her  father,  was  turbulent  and  self- 
willed  until  converted  to  Christianity. 

The  Kuokoa — 1865 — says,  “The  district  of  Waialua,  Oahu, 
belonged  to  Ke-e-au-moku.”  Ka-ahu-manu  owned  some  of  the 
most  choice  portions  of  Manoa  Valley  and  there  died  after 
many  years  of  usefulness. 

Fornander  in  “The  Polynesian  Race,  Vol.  II,  page  132,” 
says : “Keawe-poe-poe  was  the  father  of  Ke-e-au-moku,  Ka-mee- 
i-a-moku  and  Kamanawa,  who  with  Keawe-a-heula  were  the  four 
principal  chiefs  that  assisted  Ka-meha-meha  to  conquer  and  con- 
solidate the  group  under  one  dominion,  and  who  became  his  coun- 
selors and  ministers  after  the  conquest.”  On  page  154  Fornander 
says : “Ka-mee-i-a-moku  and  Ka-manawa  are  called  the 

tabooed  twin  children  of  Ke-kauflike  (King  of  Maui)  and  half 
brothers  of  Ka-he-kili  (a  later  king  of  Maui).  It  is  not  easy 
to  tell  whether  the  legends  or  genealogies  are  correct.  Later 
on  page  260  Fornander  says  that  the  two  Hawaiian  chiefs, 
Ka-me-e-i-a-moku  and  Ka-manawa,  were,  according  to  current 
.opinion,  half  brothers  of  Ka-he-kili,  the  king  of  Maui,  and 
had  been  sent  by  him  to  care  for  Ka-meha-meha,  who  was  the 
Maui  king’s  reputed  son.  On  the  death  of  the  Maui  king 
they  went  to  Maui,  took  the  king’s  body  and  secreted  it  some 
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place  in  Kona,  Hawaii.  This  would  place  them  in  a position 
as  kahus  or  paternal  guardians  of  Ka-meha-meha.  These  two 
chiefs  seem  to  have  remained  more  closely  in  the  household 
of  Ka-meha-meha  than  any  of  the  other  chiefs. 

Ka-manawa,  the  twin  brother  of  Ka-me-e-i-a-moku,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  was  with  Ka-meha-meha  from  his  boyhood. 
Interesting  incidents  are  related  in  the  old  Hawaiian  papers  of 
the  instruction  in  all  the  courtesies  and  customs  and  use  of 
weapons  as  well  as  the  ancient  lore  of  the  ITawaiians,  given  to 
the  young  chief  by  these  older  twin  brothers,  in  connection 
with  another  fine  specimen  of  Hawaiian  knighthood,  Ke-ku- 
hau-pio,  who  did  not  live  to  see  Ka-meha-meha  win  his  king- 
dom. 

In  the  battle  which  made  Ka-meha-meha  ruler  over  the 
island  Hawaii,  Ka-manawa  saw  Ki-wa-lao,  the  rival  king, 
with  his  warriors  strike  Ka-me-e-i-a-moku  down.  He  sent  his 
own  warriors  to  save  his  brother.  A stone  struck  Ivi-wa-lao 
to  the  ground,  and  Ka-me-e-i-a-moku  crawled  to  his  enemy’s 
side  and  cut  his  throat  with  a shark’s  tooth  dagger.  Thus  the 
twins  fought  for  Kamehameha  from  the  first. 

Ka-manawa  and  Keawe-a-heula  were  instrumental  in  per- 
suading a high  chief  Ke-oua,  the  last  powerful  enemy  on  the 
island  Hawaii,  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Ka-meha-meha’ s 
chiefs,  when  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  Ka-me-e-i-a-moku 
and  his  body  offered  as  a sacrifice  in  one  of  the  temples. 

Keawe-a-heula  belonged  to  the  powerful  “Keawe”  and  “I” 
families  of  Hilo,  enemies  to  Ka-meha-meha,  but  Keawe-a-heula 
refused  to  join  forces  with  them  against  Ka-meha-meha.  He 
settled  on  the  Kona  side  of  the  island  Hawaii,  and  was  a 
warm,  personal  friend  of  his  king  from  youth  to  old  age, 
sharing  in  all  the  struggles  and  changes  which  made  Ka- 
meha-meha  victor  over  all  the  islands. 

His  great  relative  Keawe-mau-hili,  high  chief  of  Hilo, 
defied  Ka-meha-meha  several  years.  The  Kuokoa  Home  Rule, 
in  a recent  story  of  the  life  of  Ka-meha-meha,  says  that  some 
. of  Ka-meha-meha’ s chiefs  wanted  him  to  send  poison  to 
Keawa-mau-hili,  but  he  sent  Ma-koa,  a very  swift  messenger, 
who  was  a descendant  of  the  royal  Ka-kuhi-hewa  family  of 
Oahu,  to  ask  Keawe  for  some  of  the  fine  awa  of  Puna. 
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He  also  sent  a bundle  of  hoi-o  to  Keawe.  This  was 
a bundle  of  a part  of  a fern  very  good  to  eat  raw  with 
shrimps.  This  was  a symbol  of  peace.  When  Keawe  opened 
the  bundle  he  wept  as  he  saw  that  Ka-meha-meha  felt  kindly 
toward  him.  He  sent  back  some  awa  and  a bundle  with  some 
white  coral  signifying  that  he  did  not  want  war.  After  this 
the  Keawe  family  supported  Ka-meha-meha.  This  chief 
Makoa  was  in  later  years  the  guide  of  Ellis,  and  a deputation 
of  missionaries  in  their  first  journey  around  Hawaii  in  1823. 

In  1804  a terrible  disease  called  mai-okuu,  by  some  called 
“cholera,”  devastated  Oahu.  There  was  a high  fever.  The 
body  would  become  black  all  over.  Sometimes  death  came 
slowly,  and  if  the  person  lived  one  day  breath  would  come 
more  quietly.  Then  in  four  or  five  days  the  sick  one  would 
gain  life.  Sometimes  the  hair  fell  out,  therefore  it  had  the 
name  Poo-kole  (full  bald  head). 

Ka-meha-meha  scarcely  escaped  death.  Many  of  the 
chiefs  and  people  died.  Only  a few  of  the  chiefs  and  people 
were  left.  Ka-meha-meha  heard  that  Kee-au-moku  was  very 
sick  and  went  to  see  him.  All  the  chiefs  were  wailing.  Ka- 
meha-meha  said : “If  you  die  there  may  be  rebels  in  my 

kingdom.”  Kee-au-moku  replied : aXo  chief  will  rebel  against 

you.  There  is  only  one  great  rebel  and  that  is  your  wife 
Kaahumanu.  Take  good  care  of  her  and  you  will  have  no 
rebel  in  your  kingdom.”  Ka-meha-meha  heard  this  and  pro- 
claimed the  law  that  any  chief  or  man  who  should  be  intimate 
with  Kaahumanu  should  suffer  death.  He  did  this  not  to  make 
Kaahumanu  his  one  wife,  but  he  was  afraid  that  if  Kaahu- 
manu should  take  another  husband  there  would  be  rebellion. 
Kaahumanu  had  many  friends  and  relatives  and  there  could 
be  a great  rebellion. 

Keawe-a-heula  was  the  last  one  of  the  ministers  who  died 
of  the  pestilence.  Then  Ka-meha-meha  chose  a new  ministry 
from  the  children  of  those  who  were  dead.  Koahou  was  the 
son  of  Kamanawa.  Hoapili  was  the  son  of  Ka-mee-ia-moku. 
Kee-au-moku  was  the  son  of  Kee-au-moku.  Kaihe  was  the 
son  of  Keawe-a-heula.  All  the  rights  of  property  and  privi- 
leges of  their  fathers  came  to  them  except  some  of  those  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  fathers  in  connection  with  the  king. 
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John  Young  and  Ka-lani-moku  escaped  the  pestilence. 
John  Young  lived  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Ka-meha-meha  in  his 
last  hours.  He  was  of  great  aid  to  the  king,  especially  in 
connection  with  all  business  transactions  with  foreigners. 

Ka-lani-moku  under  Ka-meha-meha  became  almost  su- 
preme in  oversight  of  all  the  immense  detail  of  attending  to 
the  finances  of  the  government.  He  was  called  “The  iron 
cable.5’  More  than  any  other  chief,  he,  with  Ka-ahu-mann 
held  the  islands  together  in  one  kingdom  after  the  death  of 
Ka-meha-meha. 

He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  kingdom.  All  taxes  and  reve- 
nues of  all  kinds  were  collected  under  his  supervision.  One 
of  the  ancient  methods  of  keeping  account  is  well  worth 
noticing.  It  was  almost  the  only  thing  of  the  past  showing 
artificial  aid  to  the  memory.  When  taxes  were  called  for  a 
place  was  designated  where  all  kinds  of  produce  would  be 
brought.  Every  family  was  to  send  its  quota.  Some  of  the 
overseers  trusted  to  memory,  and  sometimes  a few  of  the  people 
thought  they  could  stay  away  without  notice.  To  remedy  this 
a long  line  of  plant  fibre  would  be  held  by  the  tax  collectors 
and  a knot  tied  for  each  person  bringing  his  quota.  Each 
person  was  to  bring  the  results  of  his  own  labor.  Some  brought 
pigs,  chickens,  dogs,  sweet  potatoes,  mats,  calabashes  and  like 
products  of  home  industry.  The  hunters  brought  rare  feathers 
and  birds,  and  the  fishermen  brought  fish.  Woe  to  the  family 
which  failed  to  have  the  knot  tied  in  the  fibre  cord.  A heavy 
conscription  and  frequently  an  entire  confiscation  of  all  the 
personal  property,  and  even  death,  was  the  result. 

Ka-makau  says:  “Ka-meha-meha  never  laid  burdens  on 

the  people.  He  did  not  tax  little  things  like  sugar  cane,  and 
was  patient  with  the  poor,”  and  yet  under  Ka-lani-moku  the 
man  who  tried  to  escape  tax  paying  felt  the  iron  hand  of  the 
collector. 

He  divided  the  chiefs  into  seven  classes:  1.  Keawe, 

2.  Mahi,  3.  I,  4.  Ahu,  5.  Palena,  6.  Luahine,  1.  Paia. 
Whether  these  classes  had  anything  to  do  with  higher  or 
lower  castes  is  not  stated.  Probably  the  honors,  privileges  and 
responsibilities  were  the  same  and  the  only  distinction  was  in 
the  designation  of  a chief  as  belonging  to  a certain  family. 
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This  was  nothing  new  among  the  Hawaiians.  The  ancient 
priests,  according  to  the  legends,  knew  a chief’s  family  con- 
nection by  a mystic  radiation  of  color  in  the  atmosphere  around 
him.  Family  banners  were  often  carried  as  a chief  journeyed 
from  place  to  place.  These  were  usually  colored  tapa  cloth 
banners.  A chief  was  also  expected  to  chant  his  family 
genealogy. 

Kauneha-meha’s  classes  of  chiefs  may  be  simply  a recog- 
nition of  the  ancient  regime.  We  must  remember  that  priests 
were  also  hereditary,  holding  special  privilege  and  power,  and 
were  frequently  classed  as  chiefs.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
these  priestly  labors  continually  attended  to.  The  religious 
customs  were  very  numerous  and  very  exacting.  The  king, 
therefore,  selected  priests  and  chiefs  (usually  the  two  offices 
in  the  one  person)  to  take  charge  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  games 
and  customs.  These  persons  selected  other  well  taught  in- 
ferior priests,  to  see  to  the  prayers,  incantations,  auguries  and 
first  fruits  of  all  things  done  by  the  people,  under  pain  of 
severe  penalty  even  unto  death. 

One  of  the  native  writers  who  even  many  years  ago  was 
experiencing  the  evils  of  political  appointment  said : “He  did 

not  appoint  those  ignorant  of  the  work.” 

The  king  had  priests  to  perform  ceremonies  as  in  ancient 
times,  over  the  games  and  athletic  matches.  Ka-makau  men- 
tions a number  of  these  games.  Simply  to  put  the  list  on 
record  it  is  given  a place  here.  The  great  out-door  sports 
were  (1)  Hee-nalu,  or  surf  riding  on  a board  called  papa-hee- 
nalu.  Sometimes  the  surf  riders  u$ed  canoes.  (2)  Holua,  or 
coasting  down  grassy  hill  sides  on  long  narrow  sleds.  (3)  TTlu- 
maika  or  stone  discs  rolled  along  a smooth  pathway.  The 
noted  place  in  Kou,  now  Honolulu,  was  from  near  the  Bank 
of  Hawaii  to  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works  office  building.  Along 
such  smooth  ways  the  pa-hee,  or  dart,  was  also  skipped.  Fre- 
quently slender  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground  were  the  mark 
aimed  at  by  the  rolling  stone  or  skipping  dart.  The  dart  was 
also  thrown  at  any  small  object.  The  chiefs  were  so  proficient 
that  they  would  sometimes  cut  leaves  from  trees  and  heads 
from  grass.  Marvellous  feats  of  magic  darts  are  described 
in  the  old  Hawaiian  legends.  They  were  even  endowed  with 
human  power  of  speech. 
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Bows  and  arrows  were  used  in  the  sport  of  hunting  rats, 
but  were  practically  of  no  use  in  war.  Sling  stones  (Ka-ala) 
were  used  chiefly  in  battle.  No  mention  is  made  in  the 
legends  of  their  use  in  sports,  although  there  must  have  been 
much  practice.  Diving  (lu-u)  was  a great  sport,  so  also  was 
le_le_01110j  leaping  or  diving  from  a height  or  leaping  down 
precipitous  places.  This  was  sometimes  called  “Hying.” 

There  were  sham  battles,  usually  fought  with  blunt  spears 
and  darts,  the  points  wrapped  in  tapa.  Sometimes  chiefs  had 
their  friends  and  attendants  throw  long  spears  (po-lu-lu)  at 
them  that  they  might  gain  skill  in  catching  one  spear  and  with 
it  ward  off  others.  Short  spears  were  called  “ike.” 

Ko-nane  was  a game  played  on  flat  stones  in  which  an 
irregular  number  of  small  holes  had  been.  Black  and 
white  stones  were  used.  It  has  been  said  that  this  game  was 
like  checkers,  but  it  was  more  like  the  martial  game  of  the 
Japanese  called  “Go.”  Many  men  were  used  on  each  side 
and  endeavors  were  made  to  surround  and  capture  rather  than 
follow  the  plan  of  checkers.  Wrestling  and  boxing  of  all 
kinds  were  among  the  Hawaiian  sports. 

Kui-alua  was  the  most  severe.  In  this  contest  breaking 
the  back  or  limbs  was  allowed.  Kui-kui  was  striking,  buffet- 
ing or  boxing.  Moko-moko  was  almost  the  same.  In  the  old 
stories  a chief  would  sometimes  issue  a challenge  and  would 
brace  himself  against  a blow  from  his  opponent.  It  was  like 
a man  striking  a tree.  The  one  who  struck  would  then  brace 
himself  to  receive  a blow. 

Lono-maka-Uie  was  a contest  of  spear  throwing.  Oniu- 
laauy  also  called  Laau-palau,  was  the  name  of  the  sport  when 
clubs  were  whirled  and  strokes  given  and  parried.  Ka-ka-laau 
was  almost  the  same  as  the  club  battle,  but  seems  to  have  been 
more  like  a duel  with  swords.  Pushing  down  when  wrestling 
was  called  Umanima.  Pulling  was  Ume-ume.  Crawling  and 
pushing  like  turtles  in  the  sea  was  Honu-houu.  A turtle  was 
honu. 

There  were  indoor  games  usually  connected  with  the  bet- 
ting of  property  and  even  the  bodies  themselves  of  the  game- 
sters. There  were  the  Kilo-kilo  games,  all  sorts  of  guessing 
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games,  name  came  from  the  verb  Kilo-kilo,  which  meant 
prophecy,  fortune  telling,  in  fact,  any  guesses  concerning  the 
future.  Questions  were  put  in  such  a way  that  the  answer 
might  he  one  of  many  different  things. 

Pu-hene-hene  was  a hiding  contest.  Any  small  object, 
usually  a stone,  was  hidden  or  passed  from  hand  to  hand  under 
cover.  A bet  was  made  on  the  ability  in  finding  the  object. 
Canoes,  feather  cloaks,  helmets,  feather  leis,  any  or  all  of  the 
adornments  of  a chief,  were  bet  on  the  single  guess.  The  act 
of  pointing  out  the  supposed  place  of  the  object  was  called 
Kuhi-huhi , although  this  word  wras  chiefly  connected  with 
making  signs  in  temple  services.  Kuhi-puu-o-ne  was  the 
name  of  a class  of  priests  who  pointed  out  locations  for  tem- 
ples which  were  to  he  built. 

The  hula-hula  was  a sportive  and  many  times  an  indecent 
dance,  introduced  to  lend  variety  in  the  different  gatherings  of 
the  chiefs,  and  frequently  to  interest  and  amuse  individuals 
or  groups  in  their  lazy  hours.  The  hula-hula  seldom,  if  ever, 
was  connected  with  anything  sacred  or  particularly  elevating. 

Ka-meha-meha,  like  the  ancient  kings,  placed  priests  over 
all  the  arts  and  over  all  kinds  of  farming,  fishing,  making  of 
canoes,  feather  ornaments,  tapas,  dyes,  articles  of  clothing  for 
the  chiefs  and  the  multitude  of  things  needed  in  every  day 
life.  He  was  very  religious  and  the  many  tabus  were  some- 
what strictly  observed,  although  the  influence  of  the  many 
white  men  who  came  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  undermined, 
quite  thoroughly,  the  universal  practice  of  tabus  and  cere- 
monies. 

Human  sacrifices  were  offered  even  in  the  late  years  of 
Ka-meha-meha’s  life.  In  1807,  one  of  his  queens,  Ke-opu-o- 
iani,  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  the  island  chiefs,  was  very  ill 
at  Waikiki.  Her  priest  doctor,  according  to  Alexander,  “de- 
clared her  illness  was  caused  by  the  gods  who  were  angry 
because  certain  men  had  eaten  tabu  coconuts.”  There  was  a 
large,  high  wall,  temple  or  heiau,  on  the  slope  at  the  western 
corner  of  Diamond  Head.  Here  three  men  were  slain  and 
offered  as  sacrifices.  If  the  queen  had  not  already  shown 
signs  of  rapid  recovery,  ten  men  would  have  been  sacrificed. 

In  this  same  heiau,  in  1809,  Ka-meha-meha  sacrificed  Ka- 
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niho-nui,  one  of  his  older  sons,  for  intimacy  with  Ka-ahu- 
manu.  As  late  as  1817,  Alexander  says  three  men  were  sacri- 
ficed at  Kealakua,  Hawaii,  for  petty  violations  of  the  tabu. 
But  Ka-meha-meha  would  have  no  human  sacrifices  to  placate 
the  gods  when  his  own  time  came  to  die. 

Kamehameha  held  all  the  old  time  belief  in  the  great  gods 
of  the  Hawaiians,  and  he  also  held  in  especial  reverence  the 
god  Ka-lai-pa-hoa,  a god  made  in  human  form  from  the  wood 
of  a peculiarly  poisonous  tree,  and  the  god  .Ku-Jca-ili-moku , 
made  from  feathers  fashioned  into  a wicker  frame  work. 
This  god  was  only  a yellow  feather  head,  surmounted  by  a 
feather  helmet.  It  was  the  especial  god  placed  in  Ka-meha- 
meha’s  care  when  he  was  a young  man  and  was  his  pro- 
tecting power  in  all  his  future  battles.  He  also  claimed 

Pele,  the  volcano  goddess,  as  the  caretaker  of  all  his  fortunes. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  even  the  incomplete  lists  of 
different  classes  of  labor,  games,  and  utensils  of  the  past, 
as  they  are  mentioned  by  the  old  Hawaiian  writers.  One  of 
them  says : He  had  priests  who  observed  all  the  ceremonies  of 
selecting  and  cutting  the  wTood  for  the  pa-pa-nalu,  or  surf 
board.  He-e-ho-lu,  a sled  for  coasting  down  grassy  hill  sides. 
Na-waa , canoes;  No-hoe , paddles;  N drama,  outriggers;  Na-Jcia , 
masts.  There  were  special  priests  for  the  single  and  double 
canoe,  the  short  and  long  canoe,  and  even  the  boats  made  like 
those  of  the  foreigners.  He  had  priests  for  the  many  shrines 
of  the  fish  god  Ku-ula , a stone  god,  frequently  in  the  form  of 
a fish,  also  for  the  fishermen,  Ha  nea  lawa,  and  the  divers,  au 
mai  ewa.  They  used  extracts  of  the  juices  of  different  plants 
to  deaden  fish  so  they  could  be  easily  taken.  They  made  dyes 
of  many  kinds  to  color  sails  for  their  boats  and  clothes  for 
their  bodies.  All  this  work  was  accompanied  with  prayers 
to  the  special  gods  watching  over  that  peculiar  form  of  work. 
Ka-makau  says : “He  . appointed  priests  for  making  cala- 

bashes of  different  kinds.” 

Ipu  was  the  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  calabashes, 
wThether  of  gourds  or  wood.  U meke  was  the  name  usually 
given  to  a calabash  containing  the  native  food  poi.  This  was 
sometimes  called  an  ipu-ai,  food  calabash. 

The  word  “Ipu”'  was  usually  connected  with  some  other 
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word,  specifying  the  use  of  the  calabash.  An  interesting  list 
of  calabashes  was  given  by  Ka-makau,  every  one  supposed  to 
have  been  made  while  an  appropriate  prayer  was  offered: 
Ipu-ka-ia > fish  bowl.  Ipu-ahi,  fire  carrying  dish.  Ipu-au-au , 
for  washing  hands.  Ipu-loa-lima,  wash  dish  also.  Ipu-awa, 
the  aw  a bowl.  Ipu-kuha , spittoon,  a most  carefully  guarded 
dish.  Ipu-holai,  another  wash  basin.  Ipu-ala,  small  calabash, 
usually  coconut  for  carrying  small  quantities  of  scents  and 
dyes.  Ipurholo-holona,.  calabash  for  carrying  fish  bait,  shrimps, 
etc.  Ipu-kukm,  a hollow  stone  used  as  a lamp.  Ipu-lapaau , 
a hollow  stone  used  for  grinding  medicines. 

These  stone  calabashes  were  called  “Ipu-po-haku.”  Ipu- 
hoo-lu-u,  calabash  containing  dye.  These  were  named  accord- 
ing to  the  dye  placed  in  them,  as  dye  to  be  used  for  tap  a, 
for  pa-u,  for  mats,  etc.  There  were  the  small  ipn-makau,  for 
carrying  fish  hooks.  The  slender  ipu-aho,  in  which  the  long 
fish  line  was  so  coiled  that  it  could  he  easily  carried  without 
entangling,  and  the  ipu-makau-iwi-kano ka,  calabash  for  carry- 
ing hooks  made  from  human  hones.  The  bodies  of  chiefs 
were  usually  destroyed  or  concealed  lost  the  hones  he  stolen 
and  used  by  enemies  for  fish  hooks.  The  ipu-kuaraha  was  a 
ceremonial  calabash  for  pouring  awa  or  other  liquids  before 
the  gods,  in  temple  worship.  The  ipu-baka , tobacco  pipe,  was 
one  of  the  later  inventions.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  the 
calabash. 

Large  calabashes  were  used  for  clothes,  fine  malos  and 
feather  leis.  These  were  well  covered  with  a wooden  top  for 
the  preservation  of  the  valuables  within.  Large  wooden  bowls 
were  made  to  hold  the  awa  which  wTas  prepared  from  the  root 
of  the  awa  plant  as  a drink  for  the  chiefs.  Plates,  pa-laau,  or 
almost  flat  calabashes,  were  used.  Long,  hollow,  wooden  dishes, 
pa-puaa , held  the  baked  pig  or  dog  in  their  luaus  or  banquets. 

In  arranging  his  government  Ka-meha-meha  learned  les- 
sons from  the  foreign  ships  and  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  who  came  to  the  islands.  He  built  three  single 
mast  ships  which  were  called  “nui,”  great,  or  large,  by  the  old 
Hawaiians.  He  learned  about  harbor  taxes  and  used  them. 

He  saw  the  Russians  build  a block  house  by  Honolulu 
harbor  in  1815.  When  the  Russians  threatened  Honolulu  he 
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sent  liis  son  Ka-lei-i-oku  and  Ka-lani-moku  to  make  war  with 
them,  saying  “You  go  fight  the  foreigners,  but  if  there  is  no 
war  provide  food  and  pigs  for  the  foreigners.”  The  Russians 
saw  the  large  force  of  warriors  and  sailed  over  to  Kauai, 
where  they  built  the  old  fort,  whose  ruins  still  lie  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Waimea  river.  Afterwards  they  came  to  Hono- 
lulu and  were  well  treated.  Ka-meha-meha  saw  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  a fortification,  and  at  once  built  a fort  at 
the  foot  of  what  is  now  known  as  Tort  Street,  v The  walls  were 
twenty  feet  thick  and  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  embrasures 
and  guns  along  the  top.  This  fort  was  called  “Ka-pa-pu,” 
the  ffun  wall.  Another  name  was  Ka-kua-nohu,  the  thorny 
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back,  because  of  the  bristling  guns  on  the  walls.  A fort  was 
proposed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Waialua  river,  but  Ke-e-au- 
nioku,  the  son  of  the  old  cabinet  minister,  did  not  want  it. 

Ka-meha-meha  never  seemed  to  care  whether  the  plans  he 
adopted  were  his  own  or  those  of  some  other  person.  He  wanted 
to  feel  that  the  idea  was  worth  while,  then  he  put  it  in  force. 
This  is  the  way  the  beautiful  Hawaiian  flag  came  into  being. 
The  old  Hawaiian  chiefs  flew  pennants  over  their  fleets  of 
canoes.  These  were  the  first  Hawaiian  flags.  Tollowing  the 
visit  of  Vancouver  in  1794,  Ka-meha-meha  used  the  English 
flag.  King  James,  about  1603,  issued  a proclamation  that 
“English  ships  should  carry  a flag  with  the  union  of  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George  and  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  joined 
together,  according  to  the  form  made  by  our  own  heralds.” 
This  was  the  Hawaiian  flag  up  to  the  war  of  1812.  It  was  a 
strong  influence  against  the  encroachment  of  other  foreign 
powers.  In  1812  came  a war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Complications  were  possible  if  the  islands 
were  flying  the  English  flag.  It  is  said  that  an  American  sug- 
gested to  Ka-meha-meha  that  he  have  a new  flag.  Others 
seconded  the  suggestion  and  the  king  readily  adopted  it.  The 
new  flag  was  a compromise  between  the  flags  of  the  warring 
nations.  The  crosses  on  the  blue  field  in  the  corner  retained 
the  friendship  of  Great  Britain,  the  red,  white  and  blue 
stripes  recognized  America.  The  eight  stripes  also  represented 
the  eight  larger  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  Thus  came 
into  existence  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flags  in  the  world. 
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Every  ship  coming  to  the  Hawaiian  shores  carried  “grog” 
and  the  foreigners  tanght  the  natives  the  love  of  rum.  One 
of  the  native  papers  says:  “In  1791,  or  perhaps  earlier,  Ka- 

meha-meha  first  tried  rum  at  Kailua  on  the  island  Hawaii, 
with  a Captain  Maxwell.  He  saw  ships  outside  the  cape  of 
Kea-Hole,  and  went  to  them  with  John  Young  and  Davis. 
On  that  ship  he,  and  all  his  friends,  drank  rum  and  returned 
to  Kailua.  When  the  chiefs  saw  him  they  thought  he  had 
become  pu-pu-le  (crazy)  and  cried  out:  “Au-we,  au-we,  au-we, 
pu-pu-le  oiapau-we,  oukou  e.”  Alas,  alas,  alas.  He  is  crazy, 
look  out  you.  Those  who  had  been  with  the  king,  said:  “The 

foreigners  have  a water  causing  staggering.”  Ka-lani-moku 
wanted  this  water.  When  the  ships  anchored  Ka-lani-moku 
was  the  first  to  purchase  rum.  Then  the  other  chiefs  purchased 
also. 

Afterwards  convicts  from  Botany  Bay  taught  the  people 
methods  of  distillation  through  gun  barrels  and  rude  stills. 
Alexander  says:  “Although  at  first  Ka-meha-meha  indulged 

to  excess,  he  was  soon  convinced  by  John  Young  and  had  the 
strength  of  mind  to  restrict  himself  to  a very  small,  fixed 
quantity  and  finally  to  abstain  from  it  entirely.” 

Year  the  end  of  his  life  he  ordered  all  the  stills  to  be 
destroyed  and  forbade  the  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  liquor. 
The  council  house  in  which  Ka-meha-meha  pronounced  this 
law  was  destroyed  to  impress  all  the  chiefs  of  its  importance. 
Yo  other  law  could  be  made  in  the  place  in  which  this  decree 
went  forth.  The  chiefs  went  back  to  their  homes  and  waged 
a war  against  strong  drink,  which  persisted  many  years,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  foreigners  to  make  the  nation  a drunken 
people. 

When  Ka-meha-meha  died  shortly  after,  Liho-liho,  the  next 
king,  and  all  the  later  kings,  indulged  freely  in  strong  drink. 

Ka-makau’s  account  of  Vancouver’s  promise  to  send  a 
better  religion  to  the  islands  differs  very  little  from  the 
English  records.  Ka-makau  says:  “When  Vancouver  saw 

that  Ka-meha-meha  worshipped  the  gods  evening  and  morn- 
ing in  the  hala  mua  and  the  heiau,  he  said:  ‘You  are  a pray- 

ing chief,  obeying  sticks  for  gods.  These  are  not  true  gods. 
He  is  in  the  heavens.  If  you  wish,  when  I return  to  Britain, 
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then  I will  tell  King  George  to  send  priests  to  you.  They  will 
tell  you  about  the  true  God  in  the  heavens.  Believe  them.’ 
Ka-melia-melia  said:  ‘These  are  our  gods  who  brought  the 

kingdom  to  me  and  made  me  a ruling  chief.’  Vancouver  saw 
that  the  king  was  firm  in  his  belief.  This  is  perhaps  the 
reason  that  the  first  missionaries  here  did  not  come  from 
Britain.” 

Ka-makau  did  not  know  that  the  severe  illness  of  King 
George  and  the  great  political  troubles  of  England  killed  two 
of  Vancouver’s  plans.  These  were,  first,  to  have  England  es- 
tablish an  actual  government  over  the  islands,  and  second, 
bring  missionaries  to  enlighten  the  people. 

Ka-meha-meha  established  temples  (heiaus)  for  his  gods. 
ITe  repaired  and  rebuilt  some  of  the  old  temples.  He  built 
the  last  temple  at  Kawaihae.  He  had  human  sacrifices  placed 
on  the  altars  in  many  of  the  temples.  But  toward  the  end 
of  life  he  cast  aside  this  element  of  worship,  saying  that  the 
people  belonged  to  his  sons.  The  recognition  of  property  for 
future  generations  extended  to  the  sandal  wood  which  became 
scarce.  The  people  began  to  cut  down  the  small  trees.  The 
king  asked  why  they  cut  the  small  trees,  and  then  told  them 
to  save  those  for  the  coming  kings.  The  same  thing  was  true 
of  the  bird  hunters.  He  told  them  to  capture  the  birds,  pull 
out  the  small  tufts  of  yellow  feathers,  which  were  of  great 
value,  and  then  set  the  birds  free  that  they  might  propagate 
new  families  and  thus  provide  feathers  for  his  children. 

Ka-meha-meha  apparently  cared  little  about  nonessentials. 
He  was  willing  to  take  one  course  at  a time,  and  later  to  do 
something  almost  opposite,  if  he  thought  either  course  were 
right,  and  in  doing  this  he  was  not  inconsistent.  He  was 
strong  willed  and  determined  for  the  good  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time  he  evidently  governed  by  letting  his  people 
almost  entirely  alone  when  they  were  doing  right,  or  not  do- 
ing anything  very  wrong.  It  can  be  said  justly  that  he  tried 
to  follow  his  best  judgment  and  at  the  same  time  never  en- 
tirely ignore  the  appeal  of  his  friends  and  the  people. 
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Minutes  ot  the  Annual  Meeting 


The  thirty-first  animal  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society  was  held  at  its  rooms  in  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  Thurs- 
day, January  25th,  1923. 

First  Vice  President  J.  S.  Emerson  presiding. 

Reports  were  read  from  the  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary, 
and  Librarian. 

The  dominating  Committee  presented  a list  of  nominees 
to  hold  office  for  the  year  1923,  all  of  whom  were  duly  elected. 

The  Membership  Committee  reported  a number  of  appli- 
cants for  membership,  all  of  whom  were  duly  elected. 

The  following  papers  were  read,  provoking  interesting  dis- 
cussion : 

The  First  Discovery  of  Honolulu  Harbor Bruce  Cartwright 

The  Identity  of  the  Oregon  Mission  Press.. ..Howard  M.  Ballou 
The  Passing  of  Kamehameha... W.  D.  Westervelt 

These  papers  Avere  ordered  printed  with  the  officers’  re- 
ports in  the  annual  report. 


Edgar  Henriques, 

Recording  Secretary. 


Corresponding  Secretary’s  Report 


TV  e welcome  the  good  work  done  by  our  fellow-member, 
W.  F.  Wilson,  in  preserving  in  his  good  way  the  story  of  Lord 
Byron’s  visit  to  the  “Sandwich  Islands.” 

Mr.  Kuykendall  is  giving  thorough  and  patient  study  in 
his  collaboration  with  Dr.  Gregory  in  Hawaiian  history.  To 
both  of  these  gentlemen  we  are  giving  our  appreciation  for 
needed  reopening  of  the  history  of  the  old  days  in  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye,  a charter  member  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society  and  also  an  honorary  member  of  our  own 
Society,  has  almost  completed  a new  historical  novel  based  on 
the  island  life  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

We  welcome  Padraic  Colum  and  assure  him  that  we  hope 
he  will  have  many  fairy  tales  in  the  future  as  the  result  of 
his  studies  here. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Taylor,  our  fellow-member,  has  published  a 
book  of  valuable  research,  entitled  “Under  Hawaiian  Skies.” 

We  thank  our  Salem,  Mass,  member,  Mr.  Stephen  W. 
Phillips,  for  the  two  excellent  early  views  of  Honolulu  which 
he  has  had  printed  and  has  donated  for  our  annual  report. 

Many  others  have  come  and  gone  during  the  past  year 
crowned  with  leis  because  of  their  short  stories,  poems  and 
even  books.  If  they  wish  to  be  permanently  remembered  they 
must  place  their  writings  in  our  archives  for  our  future  his- 
torians to  study. 

W.  D.  Westervelt, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Librarian 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

During  the  year  I have  tried  to  bring  the  work  in  the 
library  up-to-date  hv  accessioning  and  cataloging  the  material 
which  had  accumulated.  Many  of  the  accessions  were  hound 
reports  and  periodicals,  others  exchanges  and  gifts,  and  the 
balance  hooks  acquired  by  purchase.  In  all  111  volumes  and 
50  pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  catalog. 

Among  many  interesting  items  I would  note  the  following: 

“All  about  Hawaii,”  by  Daniel  Logan. 

“Fruits  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,”  by  G.  P.  Wilder. 

“Hawaii  and  its  volcanoes,”  by  C.  H.  Hitchcock. 

“Hawaii,  past  and  present,”  by  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr. 

“Indigenous  trees  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,”  by  J.  F.  C. 
Rock. 

“Life  on  the  ocean : autobiography  of  Captain  C.  W.  Ge- 

lett.” 

“The  Hapoleon  of  the  Pacific:  Kamehameha  the  Great,” 
by  H,  H.  Gowen. 

“Old  time  Hawaiians  and  their  work,”  by  M.  S.  Lawrence. 

“The  Pilgrims  of  Hawaii,”  by  Rev.  O.  H.  & Mrs.  A.  E. 
Gulick. 

“The  Princess  of  Manoa,”  by  Mrs.  F.  R.  Day. 

“Under  Hawaiian  skies,”  by  A.  P.  Taylor. 

“Thrum’s  Annual  for  1923.” 

“Some  Recollections,  1847-1873,”  by  Captain  Charles 
Porter  Low,  a hook  which  I secured  on  the  mainland  last  sum- 
mer, tells  of  several  visits  to  Honolulu,  on  the  way  to  and 
from  the  Orient.  One  incident  bears  indirectly  on  the  history 
of  Hawaii.  In  1853,  Captain  Low  stopped  at  Batavia,  Java, 
for  repairs  to  his  ship,  the  “U.  B.  Palmer.”  Appealed  to  by 
the  American  Consul  at  that  port,  he  helped  rescue  Walter 
Murray  Gibson  from  a Dutch  prison,  landing  him  safely  in 
Hew  York. 
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In  addition  to  various  reports  and  exchanges  we  are  in- 
debted for  a number  of  gifts: 

From  the  University  of  California,  “Papers  of  the  San 
Francisco  Vigilance  Committee  of  1851.”  From  Hew  Zea- 
land, “The  Official  Yearbook,  1921-22.” 

The  Oregon  Historical  Society  has  sent  ns  two  of  their 
quarterly  publications,  containing  “The  History  of  the  Oregon 
Mission  Press,”  by  Professor  H.  M.  Ballou;  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  a volume  of  Proceedings,  contain- 
ing “Boston  Traders  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  1789-1823.” 
Two  publications  have  come  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, one  the  Thirty-third  Annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  in  which  is  included  in  Hawaiian  and 
English  text,  the  “Legend  of  Laieikawai,”  by  S.  H.  Haleole, 
translated  and  annotated  by  Martha  Warren  Beckwith;  the 
other  a Bulletin  of  Archeological  Investigations,  with  a well 
illustrated  chapter  devoted  to  Hawaii. 

By  request,  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Hew  York 
sent  the  Bulletin,  “A  Winter  in  Hawaii,”  by  Professor  G.  A. 
Johnston  Boss,  who  spent  five  months  in  the  Islands,  and  gives 
his  viewpoint  of  the  religious  work  done  here. 

From  the  Estate  of  Hr.  Titus  Munson  Coan  in  Hew  York, 
has  come  a manuscript:  “Titus  Coan’s  Hilo  Shipping  List, 

January  1844  to  September  7,  1882.” 

Judge  F.  W.  Howay  of  Hew  Westminster,  B..C.,  sent  a 
reprint  of  “The  John  Boit  Log  and  Captain  Gray’s  Log  of  the 
Columbia,”  annotated  by  himself,  asking  in  return  one  of  our 
reprints. 

“With  Lord  Byron  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1825 : being 
extracts  from  the  ms.  Diary  of  James  Macrae,  Scottish  Bo- 
tanist,” is  a gift  from  the  editor,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson  of  this 
city. 

Mr.  E.  Herrick  Brown  has  presented  the  library  with  an 
album  of  the  class  of  1867,  Williams  College,  which  contains 
photographs  of  Judge  Sanford  B.  Dole  and  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Kowell. 

A photograph  of  the  first  law  printed  in  Hawaii,  a broadside 
printed  in  1822,  from  Professor  H.  M.  Ballou  and  a file  of  the 
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“Yearbooks  of  Kawaiahao  Church,”  from  Mrs.  M.  T.  Wilcox 
are  valuable  additions. 

The  Bishop  Museum  has  been  most  generous  in  sending  all 
their  publications  as  soon  as  printed. 

“Educational  and  Race  Problems  in  Hawaii/’  a separate 
from  the  Review  of  Reviews,  is  a gift  from  the  author,  Mr. 
Riley  IT.  Allen,  and  I would  mention  also  receipt  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  this  Territory,  which  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reports  of  the  various  departments  of  the  government, 
an  appendix  giving  all  the  laws  relating  to  Hawaii  passed  by  the 
67th  Congress. 

One  very  unique  gift  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Searle  should  be 
noted — a shell  Avhich  was  used  to  call  the  people  to  school  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  early  days.  This  has  been  placed 
in  one  of  the  display  cases. 

A new  interest  in  the  romantic  history  of  our  country  has 
arisen,  and  with  it  has  come  an  increasing  demand  for  research 
work.  The  Hawaiian  Historical  Commission  is  now  using  the 
library  in  compiling  a new  History  of  Hawaii,  and  requests 
for  information  come  from  far  and  near.  Miss  Allyn  has 
kindly  assisted  me  in  the  correspondence. 

The  bound  newspapers  have  all  been  listed,  and  the  dupli- 
cates stored  in  the  basement  of  this  building,  awaiting  dis- 
posal. Pamphlets,  old  letters  and  manuscripts  remain  to  be 
sorted  and  arranged.  Many  of  the  old  books  are  sadly  in  need 
of  new  bindings,  and  files  of  reports  and  periodicals  which  have 
accumulated  should  be  bound.  Several  hundred  dollars  spent 
in  binding  would  put  the  books  in  good  shape. 

The  Society  has  a great  many  duplicates,  which  take  up 
much  needed  shelf  room.  In  time,  I shall  try  to  list  them,  and 
hope  they  can  be  disposed  of  to  advantage. 

I am  now  working  on  a catalog  of  the  bound  books  in  the 
library,  which  the  Board  of  Managers  wish  to  have  printed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Caroline  P.  Green, 

Librarian. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand,  1921  Account $ 698.44 

Membership  dues  354.00 

Sales  of  Publications 2.00 

Coupons  on  $2,000  McBryde  Sngar  Co. 

Bonds  ... 100.00 

Refund  from  G.  E.  Stechart  & Co.,  Y.  Y.  .50  $1,154.94 


MSB  UBSEMEXTS 

Printing  ..$  252.75 

Stamps  . 13.40 

Purchase  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.— 49.08 

Binding  .. _ 2.50 

Library  of  Hawaii  250.00 

Cash  on  hand 587.21  $1,154.94 

E.  & O.  E.  — 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  deposit  with  Bank  of  Bishop 

& Co ...$  587.21 

$2,000.00  5%  McBryde  Sngar  Co.  Bonds 
(now  in  safe  keeping  with  the  Bank 
of  Bishop  & Co.,  Ltd.) 2,000.00  $2,587.21 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Bruce  Cartwright,  Treasurer. 
Honolulu,  T.  II.,  Jan.  28,  1923. 


I have  examined  the  above  account,  and  checked  the  vouchers 
covering  expenses,  and  finding  same  correct  in  every  detail, 
hereby  approve  same. 

L.  C.  Buchaxax, 

Bookkeeper  for  Cartwright  & Co. 


L8h  Ol  dP  DU  VO  MO  S'lbjiod  s/MOKO! 
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The  First  Discovery  of  Honolulu  Harbor 

BY  BRUCE  CARTWRIGHT. 


DISCOVERY  OF  OAIIU  : 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  discovered  by  Captain  James 
Cook  while  on  a voyage  of  discovery  from  Tahiti  to  the  North- 
west Coast  of  America  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Passage  to 
the  Atlantic. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  January  18,  1778,  he  sighted 
the  island  of  Oahn,  bearing  northeast  by  east.  Soon  afterwards 
he  sighted  Kanai  and  proceeded  there.  After  a short  visit 
at  Ivauai  and  Niihan  he  continued  on  his  voyage  to  the  North- 
west Coast  of  America. 

Early  in  1779  he  returned  from  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America  and  discovered  the  island  of  Maui,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  island  of  Hawaii.  After  sailing  along  the  Kohala, 
Hamakna,  Hilo,  Puna,  Kan  and  Kona  coasts  he  came  to  anchor 
in  Kealakekna  Bay.  Tie  was  killed  there  on  February  14,  1779. 

FIRST  WHITE  MEN  TO  BAND  ON  OAHU  : 

After  Cook’s  death  his  vessels,  the  Resolution  under  Captain 
Clerke  and  the  Discovery  under  Captain  Gore,  sailed  along 
the  southern  side  of  Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai  and  Molokai  and 
crossing  the  Molokai  Channel  sailed  along  the  windward  shore 
of  Oahu.  They  anchored  off  Waimea,  Oahu,  and  Captains 
Clerke  and  Gore,  together  with  Mr.  King,  landed  there  on 
February  27,  1779.  They  were  the  first  white  men  to  land 
on  Oahu.  The  same  day  they  sailed  for  Kauai.  After  a short 
stay  there  and  at  Niihau  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage. 

The  first  visitors  to  the  islands  after  the  departure  of 
Cook’s  vessels,  were  La  Perouse,  the  Frenchman,  who  touched 
at  Maui  for  one  day,  and  the  British  ships  King  George , under 
Captain  Nathaniel  Portlock,  and  the  Queen  Charlotte , under 
Captain  George  Dixon.  After  visiting  Hawaii  they  sailed 
down  the  group  and  on  May  31,  1786,  they  arrived  off  Oahu,' 
between  Makapuu  Point  and  Koko  Head. 
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king  george's  bay: 

On  June  1,  1786,  they  came  to  anchor  in  Waialae  Bay. 
On  the  same  day  Captain  Portlpck  named  the  bay  between 
Koko  Head  and  Diamond  Head  “King  George’s  Bay.”  He 
named  Koko  Head' “Point  Dick”  in  honor  of  Sir  John  Dick, 
the  first  patron  of  the  voyage,  and  Diamond  Head  lie  named 
“Point  Rose”  after  George  Rose,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  British 
Treasury  and  second  patron  of  the  voyage. 

SECOND  LANDING  ON  OAHU  BY  WHITES  I 

On  June  2,  1786,  Port-lock  and  Dixon  landed  at  Moanalua 
Beach,  north  of  Ivoko  Head,  in  search  of  water,  and  were 
directed  by  the  natives  to  a spring  in  the  direction  of  Kuliouou 
Valley.  They  were  unable  to  secure  water  here  because  of  its 
distance  from  the  boats,  which  could  not  approach  the  shore  on 
account  of  the  shallow  water.  Under  date  of  Saturday,  June  3, 

1786,  Captain  Portlock  says: 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  I dispatched  Mr. 
Hayward  and  Mr.  White  in  a boat  from  each  ship  to 
examine  the  West  part  of  the  bay  for  a landing-place  and 
fresh  water.  They  likewise  had  orders  to  land,  and 
make  an  excursion  to  that  part  of  the  island  round  Point 
Rose  [Diamond  Head],  as  there  appeared  from  the  ship 
to  be  a fine  deep  bay  in  that  situation.  ...  In  the  after- 
noon . . . Mr.  Hayward  reported  that  he  had  landed 
in  the  West  part  of  the  bay,  where  he  found  a pond  of 
standing  water ; but  it  was  very  inconveniently  situated 
and  could  not  be  got  at  without  difficulty.  He  after- 
wards walked  up  to  a rising  ground,  from  which  he 
could  perceive  the  land  round  the  West  point  [Dia- 
mond Head]  of  King  George’s  Bay  to  fall  in  and  form 
a fine  deep  bay  running  well  to  the  Morthward,  and  the 
Westmost  land  stretching  out  to  the  Southward  [Bar- 
ber’s Point]  : this  however  by  no  means  induced  me  to 
change  our  situation.1 

SHORE  LINE  BETWEEN  DIAMOND  HEAD  AND  BARBER^S  POINT 
FIRST  SEEN  : 

Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  White,  therefore  were  the  first  white 

i Nathaniel  Portlock,  A Voyage  Round  the  World  . in  1785,  J786x 

1787,  and  1788  (London,  1789),  72-74. 


men  to  see  the  shore  line  and  intervening  country  between 
Diamond  Head  and  Barber’s  Point. 

The  vessels  were  finally  supplied  with  fresh  water,  by  the 
natives  bringing  off  the  water  in  calabashes.  They  then 
weighed  anchor  on  June  5,  1786,  for  Niiliau.  They  passed 
around  Diamond  Head  and  Portlock  says: 

As  avc  approached  Point  Rose  [Diamond  Head],  a 
vast  number  of  double  canoes  joined  us,  Avhich  came  out 
of  that  bay  to  the  Westward,  seeu  by  Mr.  Hayward,  and 
Avhich  obtained  the  name  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Bay.  An 
excellent  bay  it  appears  to  be,  stretching  AA7ell  both 
to  the  Northward  and  Southward.  The  Southern 
extreme  [Barber’s  Point]  forms  itself  into  a flattish 
point,  Avhicli  \ distinguished  by  the  name  of  Point  Banks, 
in  honour  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Point  Banks  bears 
West  by  North  from  Point  Rose,  distant  about  twelve 
miles.2 

DISCOVERY  OF  ITOXOLUEr  HARBOR  I 

Portlock  and  Dixon  returned  to  the  islands  in  the  fall  and 
arrived  off  Oahu  on  November  30,  1786,  anchoring  again  in 
M aialae  Bay,  called  by  them  “King  George’s  Bay.”  On  De- 
cember 3,  1786,  “Towanooha,”  one  of  the  attendants  and  atva- 
chewers  of  the  High  Priest  of  King  Kahekili,  gave  Portlock 
the  information 

that  to  the  Westward  of  Point  Rose,  in  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Bay.  there  was  an  exceedingly  snug  harbour,  where  the 
ships  might  he  with  safety.  As  A\Te  had  a he  a aw  SAvell 
setting  into  the  bay  round  Point  Dick  [Koko  Head], 
Avhich  caused  the  ship  to  roll  A7ery  much,  I determined, 
as  soon  as  the  carpenter  had  finished  the  long-boat,  to 
send  her  doAvn  to  examine  it ; and  if  it  Avas  found  to  be 
a safe  situation,  to  remove  the  ships  thither.  The  dis- 
trict near  Avhich  the  harbour  lies  is  (as  I understood) 
called  by  the  natives  Whvteetee  [Waikiki]  ; and  the 
ynva-chewer,  Avhose  name  is  Towanooha,  and  Avho  I found 
Avas  a man  of  considerable  property  on  the  island,  offered 
to  go  in  the  boat  Avhen  she  Avas  ready,  and  direct  them 
to  the  place;  Avhich  offer  T readly  accepted.3 
Tinder  date  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  12,  1786,  Portlock  Avrites: 

?Ibid..  75. 

3 Ibid..  157-158.  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
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By  this  time  the  long-boat  was  completed,  and  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  weather 
being  moderate,  I sent  her  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hayward  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Bay,  to  look  at  the  har- 
bour so  much  spoken  of  by  the  natives,  and  Towanooha 
the  yava-chewer,  accompanied  him  as  a pilot.4 
They  were  gone  three  days,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
entry,  under  date  of  Friday,  Dec.  15 : 

At  eight  o’clock  the  long-boat  came  along-side,  and 
Mr.  Hayward  informed  me,  that  on  going  down  to  the 
place  where  his  guide  conducted  him  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s Bay,  he  found  a small  hay  with  very  deep  water, 
close  to  a sandy  beach , where  the  natives  generally  landed 
with  their  canoes,  hut  no  place  for  a ship  to  ride  in  with 
safety ; adjoining  to  the  beach,  in  a beautiful  valley, 
surrounded  by  fine  groves' of  cocoanut-trees  and  a delight- 
ful country,  there  was  a large  town,  where  (as  Towa- 
nooha informed  him)  the  king  generally  resided,  and 
the  district  round  it  was  called  Whyteetee  [Waikiki]. 
According  to  Mr.  Hayward’s  account,  there  were  very 
few  canoes  in  the  bay ; neither  did  he  see  any  great  num- 
ber of  inhabitants;  so  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
they  were  come  into  the  bay  where  we  lay,  led  either  by 
business  or  curiosity.5 

The  above  would  indicate  that  “Towanooha”  had  taken  Mr. 
Hayward  into  Honolulu  Harbor. 

He  told  Portlock  that  “there  were  very  few  canoes  in  th6 
bay ; neither  did  he  see  any  great  number  of  inhabitants.”  He 
was  looking  for  fresh  water  and  supplies  and  as  there  was  no 
village  in  Honolulu  Harbor  at  this  time  it  probably  seemed  to 
Hayward  that  a better  place  for  the  ships  to  anchor  would  be 
off  the  village  of  Waikiki. 

Mr.  Hayward’s  statement  to  Portlock  that  “he  found  a 
small  bay  with  very  deep  water,  close  to  a sandy  beach,”  would 
not  describe  any  of  the  entrances  through  the  reef  from  Dia- 
mond. Head  to  Barber’s  Point,  except  Honolulu  Harbor.  Kapua 
entrance  was  not  described,  for  it  has  no  deep  water  close  to  a 
sandy  beach.  The  bay  off  Makee’s  Island  and  the  entrance  in 


4 Ibid.,  160-161. 

5 Ibid.,  164.  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
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front  of  the  Moan  a Hotel  may  he  disregarded  for  the  same 
reason.  Kalihi  Harbor  and  Pearl  Harbor  were  not  described 
as  they  do  not  lie  near  the  village  of  Waikiki.  But  the  descrip- 
tion fits  Honolulu  Harbor  exactly. 

The  clause  “where  the  natives  generally  landed  with  their 
canoes,  but  no  place  for  a ship  to  ride  in  with  safety’’  needs 
explanation.  Hatives  for  hundreds  of  years  had  used  Honolulu 
Harbor  and  drawn  their  canoes  up  on  its  sandy  beaches,  but  a 
large  ship  could  not  enter  the  harbor  except  by  “warping  on 
account  of  the  narrow  entrance. 

We  must  give  the  credit  of  discovering  Honolulu  Harbor  to 
Mr.  Hayward  of  the  King  George.  He  was  the  first  white 
man  to  see  and  enter  it,  having  been  piloted  there  by  “Towa- 
nooha,”  the  awa-chewer,  in  December,  1786. 

Interesting  confirmation  of  this  account  is  obtained  from 
the  description  of  the  reconnaissance  by  the  author  of  Dixon  s 
Voyage,  writing  from  the  Queen  Charlotte,  the  consort  of  Capt. 
Portlock’s  ship. 

He  states  that 

now,  having  sufficient  leisure,  on  the  13th  Captain 
Portlock  sent  his  long  boat,  (which  had  been  decked, 
and  schooner-rigged,  since  we  came  to  Whahoo)  with 
Mr.  Hayward,  his  Third  Mate,  accompanied  by  our 
Third  Mate,  Mr.  White,  to  survey  the  bay  accurately. 

Mr.  Hayward  returned  in  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
and  reported,  that  there  was  no  convenient  anchorage 
in  any  part  of  the  bay;  and  that  there  was  from  sixty- 
six  to  seventy  fathom  water  close  in  shore.  M e now 
learnt,  that  Teereteere  generally  resided  in  this  bay, 
which  is  called  by  the  natives  Whitette  [Waikiki] 
Bay.5a 

HONOLULU  ITAK.BOK.  GENERALLY  KNOWN  BY  1791-2*. 
Honolulu  Harbor  was  known  to  some  Pacific  traders  as 
early  as  the  fall  of  1791  or  the  spring  of  1792.  In  1792 
Captain  George  Vancouver  w7as  told  of  a harbor  in  this  locality 
by  traders  on  the  Vorthwest  Coast  of  America.  Archibald 
Menzies  was  on  the  Discovery  with  Vancouver.  In  his  journal 
he  wrote  the  following  while  ofi  W aikiki : 

5aA  Voyage  round  the  world.  By  Captain  George  Dixon.  2nd  ed. 
London:  1789.  101,  102. 
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March  23rd  [1793].  Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
23d.  we  got  under  wav,  but  the  wind  being  westerly,  we 
made  but  very  little  progress  against  it.  In  the  evening 
observing  an  apparent  inlet  in  the  western  side  of  the 
half,  ire  eame  to  an  anchor  before  the  entrance  to  it, 
and  being  informed  while  on  the  North-west  Coast  of 
America  by  the  masters  of  some  of  the  trading  vessels 
that  a small  snag  harbor  was  situated  in  this  side  of  the 
bay.  boats  were  sent  out  early  next  morning,  [March 
24,  1793]  to  examine  the  passage  in,  but  they  found  it 
so  guarded  by  a reef  a little  distance  from  the  shore  that 
there  was  no  access  even  for  vessels  of  small  draught  of 
water.® 

They  were  off  Pearl  Harbor,  as  the  following  extract  from 
Vancouver’s  Voyage,  clearly  shows: 

Vith  a pleasant  breeze  from  the  westward,  on  Sun- 
day morning  the  24th,  we  plied  to  the  windward,  along 
the  south  side  of  Woahoo,  until  the  afternoon,  when  we 
anchored  abreast  the  westernmost  opening  or  lagoon, 
mentioned  in  our  former  visit  to  this  island,  called  by 
the  natives  O-poo-ro-ah  [Puuloa],  and  which  had  since 
been  reported  to  us,  by  the  natives,  as  capable  of  ad- 
mitting vessels  by  warping  into  it.7 

PEARL  HARBOR  FIRST  ENTERED: 

The  next  morning  boats  entered  the  channel  and  discovered 
that  a sand  bar  lay  across  the  entrance.  They  explored  the 
channel  about  one  and  a half  miles.  After  describing  this 

o 

Vancouver  says : 

The  other  opening  to  the  eastward,  called  by  the 
natives  Honoonoono,  Tomohomolio  represented  as  being 

e Archibald  Menzies,  Hawaii  Nei  128  Years  Ago  (edited  by  W.  F. 
Wilson,  Honolulu,  1920),  125-126.  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
Mr.  Wilson  says  in  a foot-note,  p.  126,  that  this  was  “the  harbor  of  Kou, 
now  known  as  Honolulu.”  Menzies  goes  on  to  say  that  “the  appearance 
of  another  opening  was  seen  a little  to  the  northward  of  this  one, 
whose  entrance  might  perhaps  be  more  favorable,  but  the  boats  had 
not  time  to  examine  it,”  and  Mr.  Wilson  says  in  a foot-note  on  the 
same  page  that  this  “opening”  was  “Wai  Momi,  or  Pearl  Harbor.” 
This  however  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  Vancouver’s  statement. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Menzies’  chronology  at  this  point  differs  from 
Vancouver’s  chronology  by  one  day,  and  this  may  have  some  bearing 
on  the  apparent  conflict  in  the  two  accounts. 

7 George  Vancouver,  A Voyage  of  Discovery  ...  in  the  Years  1790, 
1791 , 1792,  1793,  1791,  and  1795  (London,  1801).  Ill,  360-361. 
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much  more  shallow,  and  a smaller  place ; this  induced  me 
to  pass  it  without  examination:  hut  to  shew  how  liable 
we  are  to  be  mistaken  in  such  inquiries  amongst  the 
natives,  I was  afterwards  informed,  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
the  Butterworth  that  although  it  is  smaller  and  of  less 
depth  of  water,  yet  it  admits  of  a passage  from  the  sea 
five  fathoms  deep  between  the  reefs;  and  opens  beyond 
them  into  a small  but  commodious  bason,  with  regular 
soundings  from  seven  to  three  fathoms,  clear  and  good 
bottom,  where  a feAV  vessels  may  ride  with  the  greatest 
safety;  but  the  only  means  of  getting  in  or  out  is  by 
warping.8 

hoxo-o-xo-o-xo  : 

In  1793  the  natives  called  the  harbor  “Hono-o-no-o-no.” 
Andrews’  Dictionary  gives  among  other  meanings,  the  following 
for  the  words  “Hono”  and  “O-no-o-no” : 

“Hono,”  2.  The  back  of  the  neck. 

4.  The  name  of  a place  where  the  wind 
meets  some  obstruction  and  is  reflected 
back. 

“O-no-o-no,”  an  adjective  meaning  palatable ; hence 
pleasant ; comfortable. 

I have  been  informed  by  Hawaiians  that  the  words  “Hono- 
O-no-ono”  when  applied  to  a cove  or  bay  mean  a sheltered  cove 
or  a place  where  canoes  could  ride  in  comfort,  not  being  dis- 
turbed by  wind  or  wave. 

In  looking  over  Vancouver’s  spelling  of  Hawaiian  words, 
I am  impressed  by  the  nearness  he  got  to  the  modern  Hawaiian 
pronunciation.  Take  the  word  “O-poo-ro-ah.”  Leaving  off 
the  “O”  which  was  more  or  less  of  an  expression  of  understand- 
ing among  ancient  Hawaiians,  we  have  “poo,”  the  double  “o” 
being  pronounced  in  English  as  “u”  the  single  “o”  as  “o”  and 
we  have  “Pu-ro-ah,”  very  close  to  “Puuloa.”  Another  illus- 
tration is  the  word  “Tomohomoho.”  The  “T”  was  commonly 
used  instead  of  the  modern  aK.”  “Tomohomoho’’  is  therefore 
practically  “Komohomoho”  or“Kamohomoho,”  the  name  of  Ka- 
lanikupule’s  uncle.  There  are  many  other  examples  that  I will 
not  take  the  time  to  mention.  The  object  of  going  into  this 
question  of  pronunciation  is  to  show  that  “Hono-o-no-o-no” 


s ma.,  363-364. 
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was  probably  the*  correct  way  to  spell  the  name  that  Vancouver 
heard  the  natives  eall  Honolulu  Harbor,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  meaning  of  the  word  “Ilono-o-no-o-no,”  it  is  a 
name  that  perfectly  fits  the  physical  conditions  prevailing. 
A good  English  translation  of  “Hono-o-no-o-no”  would  be 
“Fair  Haven”  for  Honolulu  Harbor  is  a “comfortable  shel- 
tered cove”  or  fair  haven. 

CAPTAIN  BROWN  OF  THE  BUTTERWORTH  : 

Professor  Alexander,  the  historian,  gave  Captain  Brown 
of  the  British  ship  Butter  worth  the  honor  of  being  the  dis- 
coverer of  Honolulu  Harbor.  He  says: 

Captain  Brown  in  the  schooner  “Jackal,”  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Gordon  in  the  sloop  “Prince  Lee 
Boo,”  entered  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  (which  he  had 
discovered  and  named  “Fair  Haven”),  November  21st, 
1794.  There  Captain  Kendrick  joined  him  in  the  sloop 
“Lady  Washington.”9 

How  long  Captain  Brown  had  been  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
or  when  he  first  visited  them,  is  not  known  to  me.  On  February 
16,  1793,  Vancouver  was  informed  that  the  Jaclcall  trader,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Air.  Brown  of  the  Butter  worth,  was  off  Ka- 
waihae,  Hawaii,  where  Vancouver  then  lay.10 

We  know  that  Mr.  Brown  was  on  the  K orthwest  Coast  of 
America  in  1792  commanding  three  vessels,  the  Butterworth, 
the  Jackal,  under  Captain  Stewart,  who  deserted  in  the  islands 
in  1793  on  account  of  ill  treatment  and  took  up  his  residence 
on  shore,  and  the  Prince  Lee  Boo,  under  Captain  Sharp.* 11  In 
1793  the  vessels  were  at  the  islands. 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  1791-1793  I12 
In  1791,  Ivahekili,  King  of  Oahu,  Molokai  and  Maui, 
was  on  Maui  with  his  brother  Kaeo-ku-lani,  King  of  Kauai, 
preparing  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion  of  Maui  by  Ka- 
mehameha  of  Hawaii. 

9 W.  D.  Alexander,  Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People,  141. 

10  Vancouver,  op.  cit..  Ill,  197-198.  That  Brown  in  the  Butterworth 
was  at  the  islands  in  February,  1793,  is  shown  conclusively  by  state- 
ments in  Menzies,  op  cit.,  72,  and  Hew  Vancouver  Log  (MS),  99 
(March  14,  1793). 

11  Vancouver,  op.  cit..  VI,  399. 

12  My  account  of  the  political  situation  and  events  during  1791-1795, 
except  as  otherwise  indicated,  is  based  on  Fornander. 
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Kahekili  agreed  with  Kaeo-ku-lani  that  after  his  death 
Kaeo-ku-lani  was  to  be  regent  of  Maui  and  Molokai  while 
Kalanikupule,  the  son  and  heir  of  Kahekili,  was  to  be  King 
of  Maui,  Molokai,  and  Oahu,  but  was  to  reside  on  Oahu  and 
allow  Kaeo-ku-lani  to  govern  Maui  and  Molokai  for  him.  This 
arrangement  was  entered  into  because  of  the  assistance  Kaeo- 
ku-lani  was  rendering  Kahekili  in  his  wars  against  Hawaii  and 
also  because  of  the  feeble  health  of  Kalanikupule. 

During  the  winter  of  1791,  the  whole  of  1792,  and  a part  of 
1793,  Kahekili  and  Kaeo-ku-lani  remained  on  Maui. 

In  the  summer  of  1793  word  reached  Maui  that  there  was 
a revolt  on  Kauai  against  the  authority  of  Kaeo-ku-lani,  who 
had  become  Moi  of  Kauai  through  his  marriage.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  the  Butterwortlb  under  Captain  Brown  was  off 
Maui.  Kahekili  persuaded  Captain  Brown  to  take  him  to 
Kauai.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  there  Kahekili  established 
peace  and  named  Inamoo  as  Governor  of  Kauai  and  guardian 
of  Kaumualii,  the  young  prince,  until  the  return  of  Kaeo-ku- 
lani.  Kahekili  then  proceeded  to  Oahu  with  Captain  Brown. 
Shortlv  after  this  the  Bidtenvorth  returned  to  England,  and 
Captain  Brown  remained  at  Oahu.  According  to  Boit : 

In  Febuary  1791,  Capt.  Brown,  anchor’d  in  Fair- 
haven  harbour, . Isle  of  Whoahoo,  with  two  Sloops,  the 
largest  [ Jackall ] comand’d  by  himself  & the  other 
[Prince  Lee  Boo ] by  a Capt.  Gordon,  & that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  alter  one  Yessell  into  a Ship,  & the  small  one 
into  a Cutter  for  to  make  them  handier  for  cruizing  the 
X.  W.  Coast,  in  which  trade  he  meant  to  embark.13 
Boit  received  this  intelligence  at  Hawaii  in  1795  from  John 
Young. 

After  re-rigging  the  Jackal  and  the  Prince  Ijee  Boo,  Cap- 
tain Brown  returned  to  the  Xorthwest  Coast  where  he  spent  the 
summer  in  the  fur  trade.  He  returned  to  the  Islands  in  the 
fall,  arriving  at  Oahu  probably  in  October,  1791. 

In  July,  1791,  King  Kahekili  died  at  Ulukou,  Waikiki, 
over  eighty  years  of  age.  Kalanikupule  succeeded  him  as  King 
of  Oahu,  Molokai,  and  Maui,  subject  to  the  agreement  between 

is  John  Boit,  Journal  of  a Voyage  Round  the  Globe  (MS),  entry 
for  October  16,  1795. 
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Ivahekili  and  Kaco-ku-lani  made  on  Maui  in  1791,  which  made 
Kaeo-ku-lani  regent  of  Maui  and  Molokai. 

In  September,  1794,  Kaeo-ku-lani,  who  was  residing  on 
Maui  heard  that  a new  revolt  was  in  progress  on  Kauai,  so  he 
decided  to  proceed  there  without  delay.  lie  embarked  with 
his  warriors,  leaving  his  brother  Koalaukane  as  regent  of  Maui 
and  Molokai.  He  first  stopped  at  Molokai  to  gather  tribute  and 
supplies  and  then  proceeded  to  Oahu. 

BATTLE  OFF  WAIWAXALO  AND  KAIL  IT  A : 

Kalanikupule  heard  that  Kaeo-ku-lani  was  approaching 
Oahu  with  an  armed  force.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  Kaeo- 
ku-lani  was  his  uncle  and  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him, 
Kalanikupule,  acting  under  had  advice  and  also  being  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  his  uncle  by 
Kahekili,  gathered  his  forces  and  sent  half  of  them  to  Wai- 
manalo  to  resist  any  attempt  that  Kaeo-ku-lani  might  make  to 
land  on  the  shores  of  Oahu,  while  he  remained  at  Waikiki  with 
the  remainder  of  his  army. 

Kaeo-ku-lani  crossed  the  Molokai  Channel  and  attempted 
to  land  at  Kukui  in  Waimanalo,  not  aware  of  the  hostile  recep- 
tion that  awaited  him.  He  was  immediately  attacked  by  the 
Oahu  warriors.  Re-embarking  he  sailed  along  the  shore  firing 
upon  the  Oahu  warriors.  “Mare  Amara/f  a white  man, 
handled  the  “3  pounder/7  that  was  mounted  on  one  of  Kaeo- 
ku-lani’s  double-canoes,  with  good  effect,  killing  the  commander 
of  the  Oahu  forces  at  a brook  called  “Muliwai  o lena.” 

Word  reached  Kalanikupule  that  Kaeo-ku-lani  had  arrived 
and  that  a running  battle  was  in  progress,  so  he  came  over  the 
Pali  from  Waikiki  with  his  warriors  to  reinforce  those  already 
engaged.  An  armistice  was  soon  arranged  and  friendly  rela- 
tions were  established.  Kaeo-ku-lani  and  his  army  were  allowed 
to  land  and  refresh  themselves. 

After  this  had  been  done  Kaeo-ku-lani  re-embarked  for 
Kauai,  but  landed  at  Waialua  and  Waianae  for  rest  and  re- 
freshments. 

KAEO-KU-LAXI  DECIDES  TO  ATTACK  KALANIKUPULI  : 

At  Waianae,  Kaeo-ku-lani  learned  of  a conspiracy  among 
his  followers  to  assassinate  him  unless  he  immediately 
attacked  Kalanikupule.  Many  of  his  warriors  were  smarting 
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from  the  unwarranted  punishment  they  had  received  at  Wai- 
manalo  from  the  Oahu  forces  and  desired  revenge.  Realizing 
that  all  he  could  do  was  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  Kaeo-ku-lani 
held  a council  at  which  it  was  decided  to  immediately  proceed 
to  Waikiki  and  attack  Kalaniknpnle.  At  this  meeting  Kaeo- 
ku-lani  uttered  the  famous  words,  “It  is  better  to  die  in  battle ; 
many  will  be  the  companions  in  death.”  Waialna  and  Waianae 
warriors  flocked  to  his  standard  and  the  march  to  Waikiki 
began. 

Kalaniknpnle  heard  of  the  decision  of  Kaeo-kulani  and  of 
the  treachery  of  his  Waialna  and  Waianae  chiefs  in  joining 
him,  so  he  gathered  his  forces  to  resist  the  attack. 

OAIIU  CEDED  TO  CAPTAIN  BROWN*. 

On  February  21,  1794,  Kamehameha  of  Hawaii  had  agreed 
with  Captain  George  Vancouver  that  the  island  of  Hawaii 
should  be  considered  a British  protectorate,  on  condition  that 
Great  Britain  should  help  him  resist  the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
This  news  spread  through  the  group  and  now  when  he  was 
threatened  by  a dangerous  foe,  Kalaniknpnle,  evidently  having 
the  same  idea  of  making  his  possession  a British  protectorate 
for  defensive  purposes,  went  to  Captain  Brown,  an  Englishman 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America, 
and  was  in  Honolulu  Harbor  with  the  British  vessels  Jackal 
and  Prince  Lee  Boo , and  made  a similar  proposition  to  him. 
John  Young  told  Boit  in  1795,  that 
The  Chiefs  of  Whoahoo,  made  him  [Captain  Brown]  a 
formal  present  of  the  Island  with  all  its  contents,  of 
which  he  [Captain  Brown]  accordingly  took  possession.14 

14  Ibid.  But  the  author  of  the  New  Vancouver  Log,  loc,  cit.,  says 
the  natives  of  Maui  “inform’d  us  that  Mr.  Brown  in  the  Butters- 
worth,  who  had  left  the  Isld.  only  a fortnight  before  we  arrived 
[Brown’s  departure  therefore  being  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
1793]  had  given  them  a number  of  Muskets,  a very  large  quantity  of 
Powder,  and  two  pieces  of  Cannon  (4  pounders) — for  these  last 
Titeeree  [Kahekili]  had  given  to  him  the  whole  right  & property  of 
the  Islands  Woahoo  & Atooi,  entitling  him  to  take  off  them,  at  his 
own  will  every  thing  he  stood  in  need  of,  and  this  strange  as  it  may 
appear  we  afterwards  found  to  be  true,  but  these  people  have  a great 
deal  of  Cunning,  they  know  that  the  Ships  will  only  touch  at  their 
Islands  about  a couple  of  months  in  a year,  and  that  all  they  can 
want  would  be  trifling  to  them,  and  for  the  same  price  or  less  they 
would  sell  the  same  Islands  over  again  to  every  Ship  that  stops 
among  them.”  And  from  Menzies,  op.  cit.,  72,  it  appears  that  Brown 
also  sold  a quantity  of  muskets  to  Kamehameha. 
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There  was  no  apparent  reason  for  the  Oahn  chiefs  to  do  this 
unless  as  a means  of  defense  against  Kaeo-kn-lani. 

BATTLE  OF  PUN  AH  AW  ALE  I 

The  Oahn  warriors  accompanied  by  Captain  Brown  and 
some  of  his  British  sailors  marched  against  Kaeo-kn-lani. 
They  met  at  Punahawale  in  Ewa,  in  November,  1794.  The 
Oahn  forces  were  defeated  and  several  of  the  British  sailors 
were  killed.  Kalanikupnle  retreated  towards  Waikiki  followed 
by  Kaeo-ku-lani,  who  met  with  feeble  resistance. 

BATTLE  OF  KALAUAO  OE  “KE  KII  AHU” 

John  Young  told  Boit 

that  on  the  3d.  of  Deer.  [1794]  Capt.  John  Kendrick 
in  the  Snow  Lady  Washington  of  Boston  arrived  at  Fair- 
haven  [which  was  the  name  under  which  Honolulu  Har- 
bor was  known  at  that  time]  & met  with  a very  freindly 
reception  by  Capt.  Brown,  & on  the  Gth.  of  ye  same 
month  in  consequence  of  a long  quarrel  between  the 
Chiefs  of  Whaliooa  & Atooi,  (an  Island  to  leeward)  a 
battle  w7as  fought  & was  gain’d  by  the  King  of  Whahooa, 
by  the  assistance  of  Capt.  Kendrick.15 

This  battle  was  the  second  one  between  Kalanikupnle  and 
Kaeo-ku-lani  that  was  fought  in  Ewra  District,  and  is  known  as 
“The  Battle  of  Kalauao.”  Fornander,  who  received  most  of  his 
information  from  Hawaiian  sources,  states  that  Kalanikupnle 
gathered  his  forces  between  Kalauao  and  Aiea.  His  brother 
Koalaukane  occupied  the  main  road  with  the  right  wing. 
Kamohomoho,  his  uncle,  occupied  the  beach  at  Malei  with  the 
left  wing,  while  Kalanikupnle  with  his  chiefs  occupied  the 
center.  The  American  sailors  under  Captain  Kendrick,  with 
their  armed  boats,  stood  off  the  shore. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  December  6,  1794.  The  furious 
attack  of  Koalaukane  descending  from  the  upland  broke  the 
main  column  of  Kaeo-ku-lani.  Kaeo-ku-lani  personally  won 
great  renown  by  his  many  deeds  of  valor  but  was  finally  forced 
to  hide  in  a small  ravine  near  the  shore  at  Aiea,  with  six  com- 
panions. His  “ahuula”  (a  cloak  of  red  and  yellow  feathers) 
betrayed  his  presence  and  rank  to  the  sailors  off  shore  who 
directed  their  fire  on  him,  while  his  pursuers  attacked  him  from 
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above.  He  was  thus  killed  fighting  fiercely  against  overpower- 
ing odds.  The  Hawaiians  call  this  battle  Ku  kii  aim. 
Strange  to  relate,  no  white  men  were  killed  in  this  battle  al- 
though “Mare  Amara,”  with  his  “3  pounder”  could  easily  have 
fired  into  the  armed  boats  off  shore.  Perhaps  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can and  would  not  fire  on  his  countrymen.  Some  historians 
claim  that  Captain  Brown  with  his  British  sailors  participated 
in  this  battle,  but  the  following  information  given  by  John 
Young,  an  Englishman,  to  Boit,  an  American,  would  indicate 
that  the  British  were  not  present : 

A battle  was  fought  & was  gained  by  the  Bing  of 
Whahooa,  by  the  assistance  of  Capt.  Kendrick.  Who  im- 
mediately inform’d  Capt.  Brown,  that  on  the  morrow 
[Dec.  7,  1794]  he  should  cause  the  Flag  (the  Flag)  of 
the  United  States  to  be  hoisted,  & fire  a fedoral  salute, 
which  he  beg’d  might  be  answered  by  the  two  English- 
men [the  Jackal  and  Prince  Lee  Boo]  & it  was  accord- 
ingly agreed  too,  & Capt.  Brown  order’d  three  guns  to  be 
unshotted  for  that  purpose  & about  ten  next  morning 
[Dec.  7,  1794],  the  Ship  Jack’hall  began  to  salute,  but 
on  coming  to  the  3d  Gun  it  Avas  discover’d  not  to  be 
prim’d  So  a ?e  Apron  of  ye  4th,  Gun  Avas  taken  of,  which 
was  fir’d,  & being  shoted  with  round  & Grape  Shot,  it 
peirced  the  Side  of  ye  Bady  W ashn.  & kill  d Capt. 
Kendrick  as  he  sat  at  his  table,  & kill’d  & wound’d  many 
upon  deck,  & that  shortly  after  the  Snow  [Lady  Washing- 
tori]  put  to  sea  bound  to  Canton  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Howell.18 

Sheldon  Dibble,  after  telling  of  Kaeo-ku-lani’s  arrival  at 
Oahu  and  his  determination  to  attack  Kalanikupule  says : 

At  this  time  there  were  three  vessels  in  the  port  of 
Honolulu,  the  first  that  ever  entered  that  harbor.  Two 
of  these,  a ship  called  the  Jaekall  and  a tender  called  the 
Prince  le  Boo  Avere  English  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  the  U.  W.  coast.  Prince  le  Boo  Avas  the  first  vessel 
of  any  nation  that  entered  Honolulu  harbor.  Captain 
BroAATn  spent  a considerable  time  at  Honolulu,  repairing 
and  remodeling  one  of  his  vessels  and  became  quite  fa- 
miliar Avith  the  chiefs  and  people.  The  other  vessel  Avas 
an  American  sloop  of  90  tons  Avhich  sailed  from  Boston 
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in  company  with  the  Columbia  in  1787,  called  the  Lady 
Washington,  and  commanded  by  John  Kendrick,  the 
first  vessel,  it  is  said,  that  engaged  in  the  trade  of  carry- 
ing sandal  wood  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  China. 

Captain  Brown  interested  himself  in  the  war,  but, 
Captain  Kendrick  took  no  part  in  it. 

The  first  engagement  was  at  Punahawale,  where, 
victory  leaned  to  the  side  of  Kaeo  and  several  foreigners 
who  aided  Kalanikupule  were  slain.  The  next  engage- 
ment was  at  Kalauao  in  which,  it  is  said,  that  Captain 
Brown  with  liis  men  rendered  efficient  aid  to  Kalani- 
kupule. In  this  engagement  Kalanikupule  was  vic- 
torious and  Kaeo  was  slain. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  to  Honolulu,  Captain 
Brown  fired  a salute  in  honor  of  Kalanikupule’ s victory. 

The  American  sloop  was  at  anchor,  only  a few  yards  dis- 
tant, and  Captain  Kendrick  was  at  dinner  in  the  cabin. 

A wad,  as  is  supposed,  from  one  of  the  guns,  passed  into 
the  cabin,  struck  him  in  the  head  and  killed  him  in- 
stantly.17 

Dibble  now  makes  a very  important  statement.  He  says: 
There  was  an  investigation  in  the  case  held  by 
foreigners  on  board  one  of  the  vessels,  and  the  decision 
was  that  the  oecurance  was  a casualty.18 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  killing  of  Captain  Kendrick, 
the  American,  by  accident  as  claimed,  was  questioned  at  the 
time  by  “foreigners  on  board  one  of  the  vessels.”  Which  vessel 
it  was  I am  unable  to  learn.  Possibly  it  was  the  Lady  Wash- 
ington. 

That  the  question  of  the  murdering  of  Captains  Brown  and 
Gordon,  which  followed  shortly  after  Kendrick’s  death,  was  of 
great  interest,  and  became  almost  an  international  question, 
is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  Broughton,  an  English- 
man, who  anchored  off  “Pair  Haven”  from  February  11  to 
February  14,  1796,  in  H.  B.  M.  sloop  Providence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a sketch  of  the  harbor.  He  says : 

It  vTas  discovered  by  a Mr.  Brown,  commander  of 
the  merchant  ship  Buttersworth,  in  1794.  On  the  1st 
of  January  1795,  he  laid  at  anchor  in  this  harbour, 

17  Shelclon  Dibble,  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  (1843),  68. 
is  Ibid. 
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with  the  merchant  vessels,  named  the  Jackall  and 
Prince  Lee  Boo,  which  were  under  his  direction : 

The  Buttersworth  had  been  previously  sent  home. 
[Then  follows  an  account  of  the  tragedy,  after  which 
he  says:]  Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  this 
unhappy  event  : but  the  principals  concerned  in  the 
deed  having  since  lost  their  lives,  there  is  no  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  of  it.”19 
John  Young  told  Boit 

that  shortly  after  [referring  to  the  death  of  Captain 
Kendrick]  the  Snow  [ Lady  Washington ] put  to  sea 
bound  to  Canton  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Howell.20 
Howell  was  an  Englishman  who  had  received  a univer- 
sity training  for  the  clergy.  Captain  Kendrick  had  engaged 
him  as  clerk  in  China.  He  afterwards  returned  to  the  islands 
and  settled  on  Hawaii  where  he  was  known  as  “Padre  Howell,” 
being  the  first  clergyman  to  reside  in  the  islands. 

How  it  happened  that  Howell,  an  Englishman,  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  American  snow  Lady  Washington  when  it 
seems  that  a son  of  Captain  Kendrick  and  other  Americans 
were  on  hoard  capable  of  handling  her,  is  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : 

Captain  Kendrick  purchased  the  Washington  of  the 
owners,  altered  her  into  a brig,  and  returned  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  was  engaged  in  a sandalwood 
speculation.  . . . When  dying,  he  called  his  mate  into 
the  cabin  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  vessel  with  in- 
structions to  proceed  direct  to  the  Enited  States.  The 
vessel  left  the  islands,  but  was  never  heard  from  after- 
wards.21 

Dibble  continues: 

The  corpse  of  Captain  Kendrick  was  brought  on 
shore  to  be  buried.  The  prayer  and  burial  service  were 
the  first  from  foreigners  that  the  Hawaiians  ever  wit- 
nessed! They  considered  the  service,  according  to  their 
heathen  notions  of  prayer,  and  from  the  circumstances 

19  William  Robert  Broughton,  A Voyage  of  Discovery  ...  in  the 
Years  1795,  1796,  1797,  1798  (London,  1804),  39-40. 

20  Boit,  loc.  cit. 

21  Solid  Men  of  Boston  in  the  Northivest  (MS  in  Bancroft  Col- 
lection). 
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of  the  ease,  to  be  an  act  of  sorcery  to  procure  the  death 
of  Captain  Brown.22 

This  statement  is  very  interesting.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  do  not  know  the  “circumstances  of  the  case,”  for  they  were 
such  that  even  the  Hawaiians  believed  that  the  Americans  had 
good  ground  for  blaming  the  British  under  Captain  Brown  for 
Captain  Kendrick’s  death.  They  believed  that  the  Americans 
were  adopting  the  Hawaiian  custom  of  praying  their  enemies 
to  death. 

Dibble  states  that 

On  board  the  Lady  Washington  was  a son  of  Cap- 
tain Kendrick.  He  gave  charge  to  Kalanikupule,  “Take 
good  care  of  the  grave  of  my  father;  if  it  shall  be  dis- 
turbed it  will  be  at  your  peril.  Notwithstanding  this 
threat,  the  corpse  was  disinterred  in  the  night.  The 
only  motive  alleged,  which  to  them  was  no  inconsidera- 
ble one,  was  to  obtain  the  winding  sheet.23 
Captain  John  Kendrick  was  a fine,  honorable,  brave,  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  the  first  American  to  sail  his  own  ship  into  the 
Pacific.  His  remains  lie  hidden  and  forgotten  near  our  water- 
front. There  should  be  a monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
for  he  put  Hawaii  on  the  map  commercially  by  being  the  first 
to  embark  in  the  sandal-wood  trade.  His  name  should  be 
perpetuated  in  the  name  of  a park  or  avenue  in  Honolulu. 

Captain  Kendrick  was  killed  on  December  7,  1794.  John 
Young  told  Boit 

that  in  a few  w^eeks  after  this  unfortunate  affair  hap- 
pen’d the  Cheifs  of  Whoohoa  order’d  a great  quantity 
of  Hogs  & Vegetables  to  be  brought  to  ye  landing  place 
as  a present  to  Capt.  Brown  & sent  word  on  board  the 
Jaek’all  for  the  Captain  to  send  the  boats  for  the  above 
present,  He  having  always  liv’d  in  the  strictest  freind- 
ship  with  the  Natives  & considering  the  Island  as  his 
own,  & not  at  all  suspicious  of  their  intentions,  Very 
imprudently  sent  all  his  boats,  with  every  man  out  of 
the  Ship  but  himself,  & order’d  Capt.  Gordon  of  the 
Prince  Laboo  to  do  the  same,  but  Capt.  Gordon  only 
sent  one  boat  & kept  an  Islander  who  had  been  em- 


22  Dibble,  op.  cit.,  69. 

23  Ibid. 
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ploy’d  on  board  as  Cook,  with  him,  Soon  after  a 
large  double  Canoe  full  of  men  rang’d  up  along  side 
the  Prince  Laboo,  & struck  her  small  boat,  that  lay 
along  side,  & somewhat  damag’d  her  upon  which  Capt. 
Gordon  run  to  ye  gangway  to  blame  them  for  it,  & the 
Indian  on  board  taken  that  advantage  pitchd  him  over- 
board, & there  they  immediatly  dispatchd  him.  They 
directly  repair’d  along  side  the  Jack-all  where  Capt. 
Brown  was  walking  the  poop,  by  himself,  when  one  of 
ye  Savages  gets  up  on  the  poop,  & made  a pass  at  the 
Good  old  Captain  with  an  Iron  dagger,  which  he  fend’d 
of,  & seizd  a Swivell  worm  & drove  the  fellow  of,  he 
was  soon  follow’d  by  a number  more  which  the  captain 
likewise  beat  of,  but  at  last  he  was  overpower’d  by  num- 
bers, & receiv’d  a fatal  stab  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
was  pitch’d  from  the  poop  on  to  the  main  deck  where 
he  soon  expir’d,  & so  by  there  savage  artfulness  they 
got  possession  of  both  Vessells  without  the  loss  of  a man 
on  there  side,  in  the  mean  time  they  had  seiz’d  the 
Boats  & People  that  where  on  shore,  & then  the  Cheifs 
held  a conference  together  about  what  was  most  pru- 
dent to  be  done,  some  where  for  killing  all  the  people 
& destroying  the  Vessells,  So  as  the  horrid  deed  never 
should  be  found  out,  But  at  last  it  was  determin’d  that 
ye  Officers  & people  should  go  on  board  under  a proper 
guard  of  Islanders  & that  there  they  should  finish  riging 
the  Vessells,  & when  they  were  ready  for  sea,  they  should 
take  on  board  a large  quantity  of  Islanders  & proceed 
to  the  Island  of  Owhyhee,  & there  try  to  decoy  of  the 
King  of  that  Isle,  & reduce  it,  but  the  Officers  & people 
of  the  above  Vessells  had  sworn  one  and  all  that  the 
night  they  put  to  sea  they  would  retake  the  Vessells 
from  the  Natives  or  loss  their  lives  in  the  attempt,  ac- 
cordingly the  very  night  they  dropt  out  of  the  harbour 
they  put  their  scheme  in  excecution,  & soon  retook  both 
Vessells  with  a great  slaughter  of  the  natives  and  only 
losing  one  man  in  the  attempt,  and  after  getting  refresh- 
ments at  the  Windward  Islands,  they  sail’d  for  Canton.24 
Pomander  says  that  Kalanikupule  with  his  queen  and  a few 
attendants  were  placed  in  a canoe  off  Diamond  Head  and 
safely  gained  the  shore, 


24  Boit,  loc.  cit. 
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rl  Ik*  Jackal  and  Prince  Lee  Boo  proceeded  to  Hawaii  where 
they  exchanged  the  guns  and  ammunition  left  on  board  by  the 
Oahu  warriors,  with  Kamehameha  of  Hawaii,  for  food. 

KAMEHAMEHA  DECIDES  TO  CONQUER  THE  GROUP: 

When  Kamehameha  heard  what  had  happened  on  Oahu, 
being  in  possession  of  the  guns  and  ammunition  of  the  Oahu 
warriors,  he  determined  to  immediately  invade  Kalanikupule’s 
domain. 

The  death  of  Captains  Brown  and  Gordon  took  place  in 
January,  1795.  By  April  of  that  year  Kamehameha  had  in- 
vaded Maui  and  Molokai  and  had  landed  on  Oahu. 

On  May  1,  1795,  the  Battle  of  Kuuanu  took  place  which 
made  Kamehameha  of  Hawaii  king  of  all  the  islands  except 
Kauai. 


I became  interested  in  the  subject  of  “Honolulu  Harbor”  in 
trying  to  discover  the  earliest  name  by  which  the  harbor  was 
known  to  the  first  foreign  visitors  to  our  shores.  To  Mr. 
Howard  M.  Ballou,  who  first  drew  my  attention  to  “Boit’s  Log,” 
and  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Kuykendall  of  the  Historical  Commission, 
who  encouraged  and  helped  me  very  materially  with  his  valua- 
ble suggestions,  I extend  my  sincere  thanks. 
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The  Passing  of  Kamehameha  I 

BY  W.  D.  WESTERVELT. 


In  the  several  Hawaiian  papers  of  about  sixty  years  ago, 
are  accounts  of  the  death  of  the  great  king  Kamehameha  I. 
The  united  story  is  well  worthy  of  preservation. 

He  was  born  at  Kohala,  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1736.  He 
died  at  Kailua,  May  8,  1819,  and  was  therefore  83  years  of 
age  when  death  came. 

Kamakau,  a native  writer,  thus  sums  up  Kamehameha. 

“As  a youth  he  was  skillful  in  all  games.  His  body  was 
well  filled  out  and  muscular,  and  he  had  very  broad  shoulders. 
His  face  was  thick  and  his  ears  large.  He  had  great  self- 
control  and  his  feeling  inside  was  not  always  shown  in  his  face. 
He  was  a father  for  the  fatherless,  life  for  the  old  men  and 
women,  a help  for  the  distressed,  a farmer  and  a fisherman 
for  the  hungry,  a kapa  maker  for  the  poor,  and  he  did  not 
collect  taxes  from  the  bodies  of  men,  the  animals,  the  houses, 
the  clothing  or  the  food.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  his 
body  was  not  weak  with  old  age,  his  eyes  were  not  blind,  his 
head  was  not  bent  over ; only  by  his  white  hair  was  he  known 
as  an  old  man.7’ 

He  was  ill  a long  time  at  Kailua.  Kalanimoku  and  other 
chiefs  left  Oahu  to  go  to  him.  Some  of  these  chiefs  Avere 
sorcerer  or  medicine  priests;  Kalanimoku  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  carefully  taught  of  these  priest- 
chiefs. 

When  they  saw  their  king  they  knew  that  his  illness  was 
beyond  their  reach  and  that  no  medicine  could  heal  him,  so 
they  agreed  to  tell  him  that  he  must  look  to  his  gods  for  life 
or  death. 

The  high  priest  (kahuna-nui),  probably  Hewahewa,  said 
to  him,  “Perhaps  you  had  better  build  a house  for  your  gods. 
You  may  live.” 

The  chiefs  seconded  the  word  of  the  priest  and  a heiau 
(temple)  was  either  built  or  repaired. 
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Ku-kaili-moku  was  the  god  for  whom  this  heiau  was  made. 
He  was  Kamehameha’s  chief  god  and  was  consulted  in  all  times 
of  war  or  great  trouble.  He  was  made  of  wicker  work  in  the 
shape  of  a head,  covered  with  the  most  costly  and  most  beauti- 
ful golden  and  red  feathers.  It  was  said  that  sometimes 
when  he  was  consulted  the  feathers  would  rustle  and  rise  up, 
showing  his  anger  against  Kamehameha’s  enemies  and  his  pro- 
phecy of  victory  over  them.  A heiau  or  temple  for  this  god 
was  made  of  cut  or  hewn  ohia  trees  and  in  the  evening  a 
tabu  was  announced.  The  priest  asked  Kamehameha  for  a 
human  sacrifice,  saying,  “A  man  for  your  god  that  you  may 
live.” 

When  the  people  saw  this  house  of  ohia  wood  built,  they 
were  greatly  frightened,  thinking  that  men  would  be  caught 
and  killed  and  laid  on  the  altar.  In  their  fear  they  fled  through 
the  evening  shadows  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  rough 
lava  and  in  the  forests.  “By  morning,  only  a few  men  were 
left  with  the  chiefs. 

They  waited  in  their  hiding  places,  for  the  sacrifice  of 
some  one  to  be  finished  and  the  tabu  lifted.  When  the  body 
should  be  placed  on  the  altar  they  could  safely  return. 

Kamehameha,  however,  did  not  permit  any  such  sacrifice. 
He  said  to  the  chiefs  and  priests,  according  to  one  statement, 
“The  man  belongs  to  the  chief,”  or  according  to  another  ac- 
count, “The  man  is  tabu  for  my  chief,”  meaning  that  he  for- 
bade any  human  sacrifices  and  set  apart  the  people  for  his 
son  Liholiho.  They  were  all  “tabu”  to  any  other  person. 

The  priests  prayed  earnestly  before  Kukailimoku  and 
watched  for  the  least  motion  of  his  feathers,  but  there  was  no 
response. 

The  king  became  more  seriously  ill  and  sent  Liholiho  to 
the  temple,  saying,  “Go  and  pray  to  the  god.  I cannot,  I am 
too  weak.”  But  the  illness  rapidly  increased. 

The  chiefs  heard  that  there  was  a powerful  priest  (kahuna 
mana)  who  could  bring  life  to  the  sick.  Pua  and  Kapo  were 
his  gods.  The  chiefs  knew  the  power  of  that  man  and  agreed 
to  build  two  houses,  a hale  akua  kane  and  a hale  akua  wahine. 
If  the  priest  could  not  prevail  in  these  houses,  then  the  gods 
were  to  be  carried  to  the  sleeping  house.  These  gods  were 
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Kalai-pahoa  or  Pua,  both  names  for  one  god  and  Kapo.  Alae 
was  another  name  for  Kapo.  These  were  considered  very 
powerful  gods  by  the  sorcerers.  Kamehameha  knew  the  priest 
for  he  had  been  healed  in  a previous  illness  by  his  incantations. 
Therefore  he  was  very  glad  when  the  chiefs  sent  for  this  priest. 

The  chiefs  built  two  houses  for  the  priest  and  his  gods 
near  the  sick  king.  They  carried  Kamehameha  into  these 
houses  that  he  might  “get  life  before  the  gods.”  But  he  could 
not  eat  and  was  growing  very  weak.  “The  favor  of  these 
gods  could  not  be  secured.” 

After  three  days,  the  chiefs  saw  his  increasing  weakness 
and  carried  him  back  to  his  own  rest  house.  That  night  they 
carried  him  into  the  men’s  eating  house,  the  hale  mua,  to  give 
him  food.  Tie  took  a mouthful  of  poi  and  a cup  of  water. 

Then  they  carried  him  back  to  the  rest  house.  The  two 
houses  were  very  close  together  because  it  was  tabu  for  a man 
to  eat  in  the  house  where  the  male  and  female  members  of  the 
family  had  been  sleeping.  The  king  could  not  take  any  food 
in  the  rest  house. 

About  ten  o’clock  that  night  they  lifted  him  and  carried 
him  again  into  the  hale  mua  (first  house)  for  food,  but  he  only 
took  a mouthful  of  poi  and  a swallow  of  water. 

The  chiefs  said,  “Give  us  your  last  words.”  He  did  not 
answer.  Then  one  of  his  brothers,  (Ka-iki-o-ewa)  said,  “O  ka 
lani,  here  are  all  of  us,  your  brothers,  your  prince  (Liholiho) 
and  the  foreigner  Olohana  (John  Young).  Lay  upon  us  your 
last  command.” 

Then  the  kind  said,  “I  mea  aha?”  (What  is  this  thing?). 

Kaikioewa  said,  “I  hua  na  makou.”  “That  we  may  have 
the  fruit  of  your  life.” 

The  king  said,  “E  na  i wale  no  oukou  i kuu  pono — ” 
(“Enjoy  quietly  what  I have  made  right — ”).  He  did  not 
finish  his  sentence  and  his  last  words  were  lost.  Then  the 
spirit  was  leaving  the  body. 

Then  John  Young  took  him  by  the  neck  and  bent  over  to 
kiss  him  and  Hoapili  took  his  ear  and  whispered  that  he  would 
care  for  the  body  when  death  came. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  rest  house.  At  midnight  they 
carried  him  again  to  the  hale  mua.  His  head  was  in  the 
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door  of  the  hale  nma  (the  rest  house)  and  his  body  lay  in  the 
hale  nioe  (the  sleeping  house).  He  began  to  breathe  hard  and 
they  carried  him  back  and  he  lay  in  the  rest  house  until  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  his  spirit  flew  away  from  the 
body  and  the  breath  departed. 

He  was  lifted  and  carried  so  frequently  because  of  the 
tabu  and  the  ceremonial  defilement  of  eating  in  the  same  room 
where  he  had  lived  with  women. 

The  night  that  Kamehameha  died  was  the  14th  of  Kaelo, 
the  night  of  Hoku.  The  child  of  a daughter  of  Kamehameha 
born  that  night  was  named  Lele-i-o-hoku. 

When  he  was  dead,  the  chiefs  were  wailing  because  of 
the  desolation.  Kalanimoku  heard  them  when  he  went  into 
the  eating  house  which  was  near  the  house  of  death.  He 
gathered  all  the  people  there.  There  were  two  old  men.  One 
went  outside  and  one  was  left  inside.  Kalanimoku  let  him 
remain  because  he  had  been  a favorite  of  the  king.  Then  they 
all  returned  to  the  rest  house  and  the  chiefs  talked  about  the 
body,  many  saying,  “I  will  care  for  the  body.  One  chief  pro- 
posed to  eat  the  body  and  conceal  it  effectually.” 

Kaahumanu  said,  “Perhaps  this  body  is  not  in  our  care. 
The  breath  which  was  ours  has  fled.  This  body  belongs  to 
the  new  king.” 

Hoapili  said  to  the  chiefs,  “You  have  no  kuleana  (no 
right)  in  this  body,  because  my  chief  (Liholiho)  and  I are  the 
ones  who  have  the  care  of  this  body.  So  it  was  commanded. 

Then  they  carried  the  dead  body  into  the  hale  mua  for 
the  observance  of  the  kahuna  customs.  A pig  was  brought 
and  laid  before  the  body  as  an  offering.  The  pig  was  a sacrifice 
that  the  spirit  might  be  kept  well  and  be  cared  for  and  dwell 
with  the  au-makuas  or  ancestor-gods. 

The  priest  offered  the  sacrifice  before  the  gods  with  the 
prayer,  “Save  the  spirit  of  the  one  who  is  dead.  Take  care 
of  him  and  let  him  dwell  with  the  au-makuas.”  And  all  the 
chiefs  said  “ Amama.” 

Then  the  priest  said  to  the  chiefs,  “I  tell  you  the  law  of 
death.  If  any  are  to  die  with  him,  thus  it  shall  be  done.  If 
the  body  stay  here,  there  is  only  one  man  to  die;  outside, — 
four  men  are  to  die.  If  the  body  is  carried  to  the  halelua, 
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the  place  for  the  death  ceremonies,  then  ten  men  die.  YY  hen 
the  body  is  inside  the  house,  then  fifteen  men  die.  When 
morning  comes  another  man  dies.” 

Then  the  high  priest  took  a pig  in  his  hand  and  made  it 
clean  for  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  to  remove  the  defilement  of 
the  dead  body  and  purify  the  heir  so  that  he  could  leave  that 
place,  going  to  another  district,  returning  when  Kailua  was 
purified.  When  this  was  done,  he  said,  “Where  shall  the 
high  chief  dwell?” 

The  chiefs  replied,  “Where  shall  he  live?  You  know, 
and  must  tell  the  place  where  he  ought  to  go.” 

The  priest  said,  “There  are  two  places,  Ka-u  and  Kohala.” 

The  chiefs  decided  that  Kohala  was  the  best  place  for  the 
new  king,  a place  full  of  his  own  people.  The  priest  said, 
“This  is  the  right  place.  He  must  not  stay  in  Kona,  for  Kona 
is  defiled  by  this  death.” 

This  was  about  daylight.  They  carried  the  body  to  the 
hale-lua.  The  people  saw  the  dead  body  and  wailed  and  howled 
and  called  out  the  virtues  of  the  dead  chief. 

One  man  was  crazed  when  he  saw  the  body  carried  by.  He 
leaped  upon  the  chiefs  and  the  dead  body,  hoping  to  be  killed 
that  he  might  die  with  his  king.  The  chiefs  remembered  the 
command  of  Kamehameha:  “Xo  man  shall  die.  Men  are 

tabu  for  the  chief.”  The  chiefs  drove  him  away  many  times. 
Many  people  wanted  to  die  on  the  corpse  but  could  not.  Even 
Kalanimoku  wanted  to  be  killed  and  Hookio  pushed  him  away. 
One  story  states  that  Hookio  also  tried  to  provoke  the  chiefs 
to  slay  him. 

In  the  morning,  Liholiho  started  on  his  way  to  Kohala 
with  other  chiefs,  obeying  the  word  of  the  priest. 

It  was  the  belief  in  olden  times  that  an  heir  must  leave 
land  ceremonially  defiled  by  death  and  must  wait  until  that 
land  has  been  reconsecrated.  The  dead  body  must  be  cleansed 
and  the  bones  tied  up  and  laid  on  the  place  in  the  temple  for 
the  dead  body,  and  then  must  be  secreted. 

The  tabu  of  a chief’s  death  was  this.  YVhen  death  came 
the  land  was  defiled  and  the  heir  must  go  to  another  district 
and  remain  until  the  body  was  fully  prepared  and  the  bones 
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made  fast  in  their  bundle.  Then  the  defilement  of  the  land 
was  removed. 

When  Liholiho  had  sailed  away,  the  people  raised  their 
voices  in  lamentation.  They  acted  like  crazy  persons  or  like 
wild  beasts.  Their  deeds  were  so  evil  that  they  cannot  be 
mentioned. 

The  sorcerer-priests  began  their  prayers  about  Kamehameha 
as  if  his  death  had  been  produced  by  sorcery.  It  was  not  in  the 
thought  of  these  priests  that  he  had  died  of  sickness  and  old 
age.  While  these  priests  were  making  their  place  for  prayer 
and  marking  it  with  kapa,  a high  chief  Keeaumoku,  a brother 
of  Kaahumanu,  crazy  with  rum,  tore  down  their  kapas. 

Then  the  priests  charged  the  death  of  the  king  upon  Kaahu- 
manu and  her  family.  The  people  treated  them  evilly. 

Ten  days  passed.  Then  Liholiho  returned  from  Kawaihae. 

The  second  day  after  his  return  the  chiefs  and  people  of 
Kamehameha,  and  the  residents  of  Kona  were  gathered  to- 
gether. This  was  at  Kamakahonu,  in  Kailua. 

Kaahumanu  set  apart  Liholiho  as  ruler  of  the  kingdom 
because  Kamehameha  had  commanded  her  thus.  “You  are 
the  parent,  the  wife,  the  guardian  and  the  prime-minister  for 
our  son.  If  he  does  wrong,  you  take  this  kingdom  and  care 
for  it.” 

When  Liholiho  came  into  the  assembly,  he  was  clothed  in 
red  with  a yellow  feather  cloak  falling  from  his  shoulders,  and 
on  his  head  was  a royal  hat  from  England.  Two  chiefs  were 
by  him,  one  on  one  side  with  a kahili,  the  royal  feather  stand- 
ard, the  other  was  walking  with  the  royal  calabash  spittoon 
on  the  other  side. 

He  met  Kaahumanu  and  she  said,  “O  divine  one.  I tell 
you  the  message  of  your  father.  Here  are  the  chiefs  and  the 
people  of  your  father.  Behold  your  household  and  your  land. 
But  we  are  to  eat  the  land  together.” 

Liholiho  assented  to  Kaahumanu’s  words  and  was  recog- 
nized as  head  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  name  was  announced  as 
Kamehameha  II.  Kaahumanu  was  accepted  as  Prime-min- 
ister. 

A house  had  been  built  for  the  bones  of  Kamehameha  as 
the  place  where  he  should  become  an  akua  au-makua. 
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When  the  days  of  purification  were  ended,  the  heiau  places 
established  for  Kamehameha,  the  platform  for  the  body  covered 
with  kapa  and  the  girdle  of  leaves  placed  around  the  god,  then 
the  high  priest  finished  his  ceremonies  within  the  temple  house 
where  he  had  been  praying  to  the  god  that  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  might  be  given  life  and  welcomed  to  the  company  of  the 
good  spirits  to  dwell  with  Wakea,  and  not  be  sent  to  dwell  with 
Milu,  the  king  of  the  underworld.  He  was  continually  burd- 
ened with  hope  of  getting  life  for  the  spirit.  This  prayer  was 
called  lupa-lupa. 

Kamakau  says,  “If  a spirit  has  no  rightful  place  among  the 
gods,  then  there  is  a prayer  with  daily  sacrifice.  There  is  also 
the  prayer  of  quiet  distress  when  the  one  praying  w aits  quietly 
on  the  gods.  There  are  many  forms  of  prayer  concerning  the 
path  to  the  gods.  Different  ideas  prevailed  about  the  method  of 
changing  a spirit  into  an  au-makua.  Sometimes  it  wTas  per- 
mitted to  go  to  its  ancestors  and  sometimes  to  the  beautiful  land 
where  spirits  dwell. 

When  these  ceremonies  were  finished,  Hoapili  prepared  to 
obey  the  command  given  him  before  Kamehameha  to  take 
care  of  his  body  and  thoroughly  secrete  it. 

The  children  and  grandchildren  of  Keaweheulu  had  the 
natural  right  to  care  for  the  body  of  Kamehameha  because  they 
controlled  the  burial  places  of  Kiola-kaa  and  Waiohinu  at 
Ka-n.  But  Kamehameha  distrusted  them,  because  when  his 
own  father  Keoua  died,  they  took  the  bones  to  hide  in  the  pali 
of  KaawTaloa,  and  nevertheless  pointed  out  the  place  to  other 
people.  He  thought  they  would  not  be  true  to  his  bones,  there- 
fore he  gave  them  to  Hoapili  to  hide  and  not  reveal. 

About  midnight,  when  the  people  w^ere  sleeping  and  no  one 
passing  along  the  paths,  and  the  lava  field  of  Puu-o-ka-loa  lay 
in  sacred  silence,  Hoapili  sent  his  man  Hoolulu  to  get  the  tied- 
up  bundle  of  the  body  of  Kamehameha  and  carry  it  to  Kaloko, 
Kekaha.  He  got  it,  laid  it  on  his  back,  carried  a gun  in  his 
hand  and  went  out  on  the  lava  along  the  path  of  Puukaloa. 
He  saw  a stone  which  he  thought  was  a man  and  fired  his 
gun  at  it.  The  sound  was  heard  at  Kailua  and  Honokohau, 
and  the  chiefs  thought  that  the  body  of  Kamehameha  had  been 
taken  by  some  man. 


Early  in  the  morning,  Iloapili  and  Keopnolani  went  in  a 
boat  to  Ivaloko  and  met  the  trusted  servant  who  was  watching 
the  pit  where  the  body  was  concealed. 

It  was  said  that  the  high  chiefs  Kamee-ia-moku  and  Ka- 
manawa  had  been  concealed  in  this  same  secret  pit,  and  also  the 
body  of  Kalola  Pupuka  (w)  the  child  of  Honoka-wai-lani  and 
Ivahekili  Nui  Ahumanu. 

Sometimes  the  bones  of  a high  chief  were  dishonored  if 
they  could  be  found. 

Another  story  says  that  Hoolulu,  a chief  and  confidential 
friend  of  Iloapili  was  the  one  who  took  the  bones  (after  the 
flesh  had  been  removed  and  burned)  and  secreted  the  bones  in 
a Ivona  cave.  Returning  in  the  morning,  he  met  two  natives. 
‘Did  you  see  anyone  pass  in  the  night  V They  replied  in 
the  negative.  The  chief  was  ready  to  kill  them  if  they  had 
seen  him. 

Ivamehameha  III.,  persuaded  Hoolulu  to  show  him  the 
cave.  They  started,  but  a crowd  followed  them  and  Hoolulu 
refused  to  go  on.  Hever  afterward  would  he  listen  to  a word 
from  the  people  about  the  last  dwelling  place  of  Ivamehameha. 

And  this  is  the  Hawaiian  saying,  “Only  the  stars  of  the 
heavens  know  Ivamehameha.” 
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The  Identity  of  the  Oregon  Mission  Press 

BY  HOWARD  MALCOLM  BALLOU. 


Fourteen  years  ago  the  writer,  in  his  paper,  The  History 
of  the  Hawaiian  Mission  Press,  read  before  this  society  in 
1908  and  published  as  the  fourteenth  paper  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society,  quoted  the  statement  in  a letter  from  Mr. 
E.  O.  Hall  to  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  that  the  press 
designed  to  be  taken  to  Oregon  as  a gift  from  the  members  of 
the  Sandwich  Island  Mission  to  their  brethren  of  the  Oregon 
Mission  was  a small  hand  card  press  which  had  come  out  with 
him  in  the  Hellespont  in  1835. 

This  pioneer  Oregon  press  is  still  in  existence  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  for 
many  years  has  borne  a placard  claiming  that  it  was  not  only 
the  first  press  in  Oregon  but  was  also  the  identical  press  first 
sent  with  the  pioneer  Hawaiian  Missionaries  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  the  Tliaddeus  in  1819. 

Further  research  in  the  Archives  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in 
Boston  has  brought  to  light  two  other  letters  from  Hawaiian 
missionaries  corroborating  Mr.  Hall’s  statement. 

In  the  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  dated 
Jan.  26,  1839,  Mr.  Hall  writes: 

“Mr.  Spalding  has  sent  me  a small  elementary  book 
in  the  Nez  Perces  language  in  order  that  I could  see 
the  proportions  of  the  various  letters  in  putting  up  the 
type.  He  says  also,  that  he  shall  this  winter  prepare 
some  others,  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  me  to  print 
when  I arrive.  I have  accordingly  put  up  our  old 
fount  of  Pica  and  Long  Primer  English,  and  also  the 
new  fount  of  English,  received  within  a year  or  two. 
The  two  former  are  nearly  worn  out;  hut  the  latter  is 
almost  new,  but  a small  fount,  being  all  contained  in  one 
case.  This  latter  we  can  dispense  with,  with  some  incon- 
venience; and  the  two  former  are  supplied  with  new 
founts  recently  received.  The  Press  designed  to  be 
taken  is  only  a small  hand,  card  press,  which  was  a dona- 
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t i on  to  this  Mission,  and  came  ont  with  ns  in  the  Helles- 
pont. I have  had  it  put  in  order,  by  adding  a frisket, 
points,  kc,  and  hope  to  make  it  answer  the  purpose  till 
the  wants  of  those  missions  shall  require  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  prosecution  of  that  branch  of  labor.  The 
type,  also,  will  probably  do  till  the  language  is 
so  far  reduced  to  system  that  the  proper  proportions 
can  be  sent  for  all  of  the  letters.  This  will  be  done  in 
the  course  of  a year  or  two.” 

A few  weeks  later  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  dated  Honolulu,  February  11,  1839,  writes: 

“The  health  of  Mrs.  Hall  has  been  feeble  for  a long 
time.  A voyage  to  the  region  of  Columbia  River  has 
been  recommended  as  a measure  promising  benefit.  An 
opportunity  now  offers  of  a passage  to  Vancouver  in  one 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  vessels,  and  Mr  Hall 
has  concluded  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  will  take  pas- 
sage with  his  wife  in  the  ship  V ereide  to  sail  in  about  a 
fortnight.  We  shall  send  by  him  about  50  reams  of 
paper,  a small  assortment  of  types  and  a card  press,  being 
the  one  which  was  sent  to  this  mission  some  years  ago, 
and  for  which  we  have  had  no  use. 

Mr  Hall  will  make  himself  useful  to  the  Mission 
in  the  Oregon  Territory  in  various  ways,  and  by  putting 
up  this  press  and  printing  such  little  works  as  the  means 
which  we  are  able  to  furnish  will  admit.  His  passage  and 
freight  of  goods  will  be  $250  payable  here.  He  will  pro- 
bably take  charge  of  two  or  more  natives  of  these  islands 
who  will  go  to  assist  the  families  of  the  misisonaries  in 
their  domestic  concerns.  The  persons  in  view  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Honolulu  church,  who  in  a certain  sense  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  and 
will  go  with  a design  to  help  forward  the  cause.  A man 
& his  wife  were  sent  last  year,  and  we  hear  from  them 
very  pleasing  accounts.  We  hope  these  who  are  ex- 
pected to  go  now  will  prove  to  be  equally  devoted  & 
useful.” 

Two  months  later,  Mr.  Bingham,  writing  from  Honolulu, 
April  19,  1839, — a paragraph  printed  in  volume  36,  page  188 
of  the  Missionary  Herald — says : 

“The  church  k congregation  of  which  I am  pastor 
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has  recently  sent,  a small  but  complete  printing  and 
Binding  establishment  by  the  Hand  of  Brother  Hall, 
to  the  Oregon  mission,  which  with  other  substantial  sup- 
plies amount  to  444,00  doll. — The  press  was  a small 
Hand  press  presented  to  this  mission  but  not  in  use. 

The  expense  of  the  press  with  one  small  font  of  type, 
was  defrayed  by  about  50  native  females  including  Kinau 
or  Kaahumanu  2d.  This  was  a very  pleasing  act  of 
Charity.  She  gave  10  doll,  for  herself  & 4 for  her  little 
daughter  Victoria  Kaahumanu,  3d” 

In  contradiction  to  these  three  statements  is  an  article 
in  the  “Friend”  for  September,  1871,  in  which  Mr.  Hall  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

“When  I arrived  in  Honolulu  in  1835,  the  press  had 
been  laid  aside.  It  was  probably  brought  out  when  the 
mission  was  established  in' 1820.  “ When  I visited  Oregon 
in  1839,  I took  it  with  me.  I have  always  regarded  it 
as  the  first  printing  press  introduced  into  American 
Territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  credit  this  last  statement, 
instead  of  accepting  the  three  contemporary  letters,  the  follow- 
ing arguments,  as  set  forth  by  the  writer  in  his  History  of 
the  Oregon  Mission  Press,  (Oregon  Historical  Quarterly, 
March  and  June,  1922)  may  prove  of  interest. 

The  serial  number  14  borne  by  the  press  now  in  Portland 
is  not  a proof  of  the  very  early  origin  of  the  press,  as  it  can 
readily  be  proved  not  to  be,  as  claimed,  the  fourteenth  press 
manufactured  by  Ramage,  but  only  the  fourteenth  press  of  that 
particular  small  type,  which  was  the  third  style  of  press  de- 
signed by  him,  and  patented  May  28,  1818,  too  late  for  it  to 
have  been  in  the  worn-out  condition  that  the  first  Hawaiian 
press  was  when  sent  out  by  the  Thaddeus  in  1819. 

As  early  as  August  18,  1825,  Mr.  Loomis  informs  the  cor- 
responding secretary : 

“The  press  we  now  have  is  so  much  worn  in  the 
screw  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  take  an  even  impres- 
sion, and  as  the  screw  is  cracked  we  know  not  how  soon 
it  may  become  worthless.” 

On  Aug.  20,  1825,  Mr.  Bingham  writes  to  the  same  effect: 
“Our  printing  press  is  materially  damaged  and  may 
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fail  utterly  at  any  time.  The  nut  in  which  the  screw 
plays  is  cracked  quite  in  two.” 

The  writer  is  assured  by  Mr.  Bullen  that  the  injuries  related 
by  the  missionaries,  as  quoted  above,  are  not  at  all  applicable 
to  an  iron,  arched  press  such  as  the  one  exhibited  in  Portland, 
but  are  such  as  might  befall  Ramage’s  type  of  wooden  presses. 
On  Xov.  23,  1831,  the  Hawaiian  missionaries  wrote: 

“We  have  only  one  press  in  which  we  may  put  any 
any  purpose  and  Mr.  Shepard  thinks  we'  ought  not  to 
rely  upon  this,  as  it  may  give  out.” 

Again  on  Oct.  10,  1832,  they  complain: 

“The  two  old  presses  which  we  have  here  were  both 
second  hand  presses  when  they  were  sent  out.  The  one 
which  was  first  sent  is  of  little  use,  and  the  other  is 
liable  to  fail  us.” 

Rev.  A.  Bishop,  speaking  of  a new  press  which  had  re- 
cently arrived,  says  on  Oct.  3,  1832: 

“The  press  is  now  in  successful  operation  at  Oahu. 

It  is  the  only  good  press  in  the  Islands,  the  two  old  ones 
are  Ramage  presses  and  nearly  worn  out.” 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  two  of  the  printers,  writing 
at  about  the  same  date.  Mr.  Rogers,  on  October  2,  1832,  and 
Mr.  Shepard  on  November  12,  1832,  say  respectively: 

“We  have  but  one  press  fit  to  do  heavy  work  on 
the  two  Ramage  presses  are  worn  out.” 

“We  have  only  one  press  in  which  we  may  put  any 
confidence  for  doing  good  work.” 

It  is  evident,  seven  years  after  the  latest  of  these  reports 
of  the  uselessness  of  the  original  press,  how  unlikely  it  is  that 
such  a worn-out  article  should  have  been  presented  to  the 
Oregon  mission  as  any  part  of  a gift  valued  by  them  at  $500. 

The  last  book  to  be  printed  in  Honolulu  before  the  arrival 
of  the  second  press  was  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  printed  duodecimo 
in  half  sheets  or  G pages  to  the  form.  It  can  readily  be  proved 
by  actual  measurement  that  such  a form  of  6 pages  could  not 
have  been  printed  on  a press  the  small  size  of  the  Oregon 
press,  which  would  admit  nothing  larger  than  10x14  inches. 

I hope  that  these  arguments  will  be  considered  sufficient 
to  disprove  the  tradition  that  has  so  long  persisted  that  the 
Oregon  press  was  our  first  Hawaiian  press. 
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Two  Early  Paintings  of  Honolulu 

BY  RICHARD  B.  BEECHEY. 

Midshipman  on  H.  M.  S.  Blossom,  painted  in  1826,  now  in  possession 
of  Stephen  W.  Phillips  of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

BY  STEPHEN  W.  PHIEEIPS. 

As  is  well  known,  an  English  exploring  expedition  made 
a vovage  in  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in  1825-9  to  cooperate, 
if  possible,  with  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Sir  John  Eranklm. 
This  expedition  in  H.  M.  S.  Blossom  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Frederick  William  Beech ey,  afterwards  Bear  Admiral,  and  num- 
bered among  her  midshipmen  Richard  B.  Beechey,  a younger 
brother  of  the  captain.  They  were  sons  of  the  distinguished 
artist  and  portrait  painter,  Sir  William  Beechey,  and  both 
brothers  had  considerable  ability  with  the  pencil.  Of  the  many 
excellent  illustrations  in  the  published  account  of  the  voyage 
(2  vols.  8vo,  London:  1831)  four  are  from  sketches  by  the 
captain  and  two  from  sketches  by  the  young  midshipman, 
Richard  B.  Beechey. 

A few  years  ago  a portfolio  of  beautiful  water  color  sketches 
by  Richard  B.  Beechey  of  the  places  visited  on  this  voyage, 
Avhich  had  never  been  published,  were  sold  in  London.  Among 
them  were  two  paintings  of  Honolulu  entitled  “View  of  the 
Town  of  Honoruru,  Sandwich  Islands  1826.  Drawn  by  R. 
Beechey  Mid’n  H.  M.  S.  Blossom”  and  “View  near  the  Town 
of  Honoruru,  Sandwich  Islands  from  the  Taro  Patches.  Drawn 
by  R.  Beechey  Mid’n  H.  M.  S.  Blossom.” 

The  first  seems  to  he  a view  from  somewhere  near  the  head 
of  Emma  Street,  overlooking  Huuanu  Stream,  with  Alewa 
Heights  in  the  distance  and  shows  a fishpond  enclosure  by  the 
side  of  the  stream  and  a considerable  number  of  grass  houses 
beyond.  There  are  several  dogs  and  pigs  around  and  a num- 
ber of  natives,  one  of  whom  wears  a sort  of  holoku,  while  the 
others  have  more  scanty  costumes. 

The  View  from  the  Taro  Patches  is  from  a place  on  shore, 
looking  out  to  sea  over  the  harbor,  in  which  the  masts  of  ships 
can  he  seen.  In  the  foreground  before  a grass  house  is  a group 
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consisting  of  a native  girl  rigged  out  in  European  finery  and 
a sailor  clasping  hands,  while  a native  man  stands  over  them 
and  two  other  natives  are  squatting  on  the  ground.  On  the 
back  in  pencil  is  written  in  what  appears  to  be  a contemporary 
hand  “This  represents  the  marriage  of  a girl  of  the  Islands 
to  a sailor  of  the  Blossom,”  which  is  probably  the  interpretation 
of  the  scene. 

The  sketches  are  in  beautiful  condition  and  really  very 
charming  little  pictures,  not  crude  in  any  way  and  showing 
considerable  technical  skill.  The  number  of  grass  houses 
shown  throws  some  light  on  the  disputed  point  about  the  doors, 
and  apparently  indicates  that  the  door  was  made  in  the  side 
like  a hole  with  no  protection  to  keep  the  rain  from  running 
down  over  the  opening.  The  figures  of  persons  are  too  small 
to  give  any  detail  of  ornaments  or  dress.  The  vegetation 
shown  seems  scanty  and  the  only  real  trees  shown  are  coconuts. 

One  picture  is  dated  1826,  and  as  the  “Blossom”  was  at 
the  islands  May  18  to  31,  1826,  and  again  January  25  to 
March  4,  1827,  they  were  probably  painted  on  the  first  visit. 

As  very  early  and  hitherto  unpublished  views  of  Honolulu, 
by  an  artist  of  some  repute,  the  pictures  seem  to  have  im- 
portance. 

Stephen  W.  Piiieeips. 


Salem,  Mass,  December  1,  1922. 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 


Held  Jan.  26,  1924. 

The  President,  Mr.  Bruce  Cartwright,  called  the  meeting 
to  order. 

Minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Reports  of  the  Treasurer,  President,  Librarian  and  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  were  ordered  printed.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President’s  report  were  adopted  and  the  Board  of 
Managers  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  incorporation  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1924 : 

President  - Bruce  Cartwright 

First  Vice-President Rev.  H.  B.  Restarick 

Second  Vice-President Mrs.  A.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Third  Vice-President... ..Hon.  G.  R.  Carter 

Recording  Secretary Howard  M.  Ballou 

Corresponding  Secretary W.  D.  Westervelt 

Treasurer  Everardus  Bosrardus 

Librarian ...Miss  Caroline  P.  Green 

Additional  members  of  Board  of  Managers:  Hon.  S.  B. 

Dole.  Miss  Mary  Burbank,  Jos.  S.  Emerson. 

Trustee  Library  of  Hawaii:  W.  D.  Westervelt. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and  ordered  printed: 

Heiaus  (Temples)  of  Hawaii  Hei Thos,  G.  Thrum 

An  Hawaiian  in  Mexico  1789-1790 Ralph  S.  Kuykendall 

The  First  Clergyman  Resident  in  Hawaii. .Rt.  Rev.  Henry  B. 

Restarick. 


Edgar  Henriques,  Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand,  1922  Account - $ 587.21 

Membership  dues  328.00 

Initiation  fees  — - 5-00 

Sale  of  Publications — 39.50 

Sale  of  Koa  display  case 18.00 

Coupons  on  $2,000  McBryde  Sugar  Co. 

Bonds  100.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Library  of  Hawaii  . - ----$  100.00 

Purchase  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc 140.19 

Printing  Annual  Beport,  1923 311.30 

Administration  

Cash  on  band - — 10 


ASSETS 

Cash  on  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  Hawaii, 

Ltd.  - $ 463.99 

$2,000  5%  McBryde  Sugar  Co.  Bonds 
(now  in  safe  keeping  with  The  Bank 


100.00 

$1,077.71 

.$  100.00 
140.19 
311.30 

OC)  i)Q 

O 'j.'JO 

. 463.99 

$1,077.71 

’$  463.99 

3 

I 

. 2,000.00 

$2,463.99 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  Gr.  H.  Deveriee,  Treasurer 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  January  24,  1924. 


I have  examined  the  above  account,  and  checked  the  vouchers 
covering  expenses,  and  finding  same  correct  in  every  detail, 
hereby  approve  same. 


E.  W.  Carden. 
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President’s  Report 


Honolulu,  T.  II.,  January  7th,  1924. 

To  the  Members  of  tlie  Hawaiian  Historical  Society, 

Honolulu. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Instead  of  addressing  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society  orally,  I believe  that  much  time  can  be 
saved  by  presenting  to  you  my  message  in  writing  in  advance. 

I desire  first  sincerely  to  thank  the  Board  of  Managers  for 
their  willing  and  helpful  cooperation  during  the  past  year.  We 
have  been  trying  to  map  out  a course  to  be  followed  by  our 
Society,  that  will  enable  it  to  occupy  the  prominent  position 
it  should  have  as  a valuable  community  institution. 

Our  Society  has  a great  destiny  to  fulfil.  We  should  be- 
come the  recognized  source  and  store-house  of  all  historical  data 
pertaining  to  Hawaii  nei,  Polynesia  and  the  great  Pacific 
area.  This  is  a big  undertaking.  We  are  the  logical  ones  to 
undertake  it.  In  order  to  begin  this  big  and  valuable  work 
we  must  be  properly  organized. 

The  matter  of  proper  organization  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  discussed  by  your  President  and  Board  of  Mana- 
gers during  the  past  year.  We  recommend  to  you  that  you  in- 
corporate your  Society  at  oiice  and  that  you  adopt  a Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  that  will  allow  your  officers  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  results  with  the  smallest  possible  friction  or  delay. 

For  about  30  years  our  Society  has  been  in  existence. 
During  this  time  a valuable  library  has  been  accumulated  and 
annual  reports,  papers  and  other  publications  have  been  issued. 
We  can  possibly  exist  for  another  30  years  along  these  lines,  if 
you  are  satisfied  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand  we  can  develop 
tremendously. 

We  should  specialize  in  the  HISTOBY  of  Hawaii,  Poly- 
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nesia  and  the  Pacific  area.  The  history  of  each  has  a direct 
hearing  on  the  other.  We  should  publish  at  regular  intervals 
a historical  magazine.  We  should  locate  and  properly  mark 
locations  of  historical  interest.  We  should  commence  the  great 
task  of  compiling  and  publishing  the  “ Annals  of  Hawaii,” 
which  should  be  a complete  detailed  history  of  Hawaii  covering 
every  field  of  historical  interest  completely.  In  other  words 
we  should  present  to  and  teach  the  coming  generations  of 
ITawaiians,  the  glorious  and  romantic  history  of  Hawaii  nei,  so 
that  they  will  take  pride  in  their  country  and  thus  become 
better  citizens. 

In  using  the  phrase  “coming  generations  of  ITawaiians”  I 
mean  all  our  young  people  eligible  to  citizenship,  whether  of 
Hawaiian,  American  or  other  parentage.  We  are  all  Ha- 
waiians,  the  same  as  those  who  are  born  and  raised  in  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  Missouri  or  Alaska  are  “Californians,”  “Missou- 
rians,” “Texans,”  or  “Alaskans.”  There  can  be  no  blood  dis- 
tinction. We  are  of  Hawaii  and  therefore  ITawaiians,  and  we 
are  proud  of  Hawaii  and  of  the  History  of  Hawaii  and  intend 
to  let  the  world  know  it. 

Your  Board  of  Managers  believe  that  your  Society  should 
keep  its  indviduality  and  be  always  recognized  as  The 
Hawaiian  Historical  Society  and  not  lose  its  identity  by  com- 
bining with  some  other  kindred  organization.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  take  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  our  home  with  some  other  organization  if  by 
doing  so,  we  better  our  condition  and  are  able,  by  such  a move, 
to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  we  are  organized. 

To  accomplish  anything  worth  while  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  proper  income  with  which  to  pay  the  salary  of  a regular 
Librarian  and  assistant,  and  to  produce  more  and  larger  histori- 
cal publications. 

A new  home  may  be  offered  us,  but  what  good  would  a 
modernly  equipped  building  do  us  if  we  have  not  the  means  to 
keep  it  up.  Therefore,  we  should  at  once  commence  to  raise 
an  Endowment  Eund,  the  interest  from  which,  when  sufficiently 
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large,  would  enable  us  to  proceed  with  any  program  that  we 
may  adopt.  The  Government  should  support  us  to  a certain 
extent,  as  is  done  in  almost  every  similar  case  on  the  main- 
land, for  we  are  an  important  community  institution. 

Your  new  officers  for  the  coming  year  should  be  chosen  for 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  work  for  you.  They  should  be 
instructed  by  you  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing 
the  purposes  for  which  your  Society  is  organized.  They  should 
be  instructed  to  present  to  you  a program  that  can  be  followed 
by  their  successors  in  office,  until  ultimately  the  goal  will  be 
reached,  for  which  you  are  striving. 

I desire  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  bestowed  on  me  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  by  electing  me  President 
of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society.  I am  not  a candidate  for 
re-election,  but  am  willing  to  give  my  services  to  the  Society 
in  any  way  in  which  they  may  be  needed.  I believe  that  a new 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  that  you  may  adopt  should  provide 
that  a President  and  6 Trustees  should  be  elected  at  the  first 
meeting  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws.  The  President  and  three  Trustees  to  serve  for  one  year. 
That  annually  thereafter  a President  and  three  new  Trustees 
should  be  elected,  the  President  to  serve  for  one  year  and  the 
three  new  Trustees  for  two  years,  thus  continually  having  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  three  who  have  served  for  a year  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  work  being  done.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
should  elect  from  their  number  a Vice-President,  a Secretary 
and  a Treasurer  annually. 

Trustees  should  be  carefully  chosen  for  their  ability  and 
willingness  to  serve  and  work  for  the  Society  and  not  for  the 
honor  it  will  personally  give  them.  By  serving  the  Society 
well  they  will  receive  all  the  honor  due  them. 

Three  or  more  extremely  interesting  historical  papers  will 
be  read  by  members  of  our  Society.  Please  be  present.  Your 
interest  and  cooperation  will  help  our  Society  and  our  Com- 
munity. 

Bruce  Cartwright,  President. 
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Corresponding  Secretary’s  Report 


W.  D.  WESTER  VEET. 


Record  of  the  death  of  Hon.  S.  Percy  Smith  of  Hew 
Zealand  should  have  been  made  in  onr  Report  for  1922.  He 
was  probably  more  closely  connected  with  our  own  historical 
society  than  any  other  person  outside  our  islands.  He  was  a 
very  regular  correspondent  with  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander  and 
visited  these  islands  in  1897.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Hew  Zealand  Polynesian  Society  Jan.  8,  1892,  and  by  corres- 
pondence secured  twenty  names  from  Honolulu  among  the 
Charter  members.  Of  these  W.  R.  Castle,  Sanford  B.  Hole 
and  J.  S.  Emerson  are  the  only  survivors. 

Our  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  was  organized  Jan.  11, 
1892,  including  four  corresponding  members  from  Hew  Zealand, 
Hon.  E.  T regear,  now  the  only  survivor. 

Mr.  Smith,  Judge  Eornander,  and  Elsclon  Best,  rank  as  the 
leading  students  of  Polynesian  mythology  and  legendary  his- 
tory. Mr.  Smith  was  the  able  organizer  and  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Polynesian  Society  published  four  times  a year, 
and  he  published  this  publication  through  30  volumes  of  always 
valuable  material.  Sometimes  he  complained  of  the  lack  of 
articles  from  Hawaii.  This  gigantic  contribution  to  the  historic 
legends  and  customs  of  the  scattered  islanders  of  the  South  Seas 
has  done  more  to  keep  alive  Polynesian  research  than  any  one 
cause.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  several  books — the  most 
important  ITawaiiki — the  ancient  home  of  the  Maoris  of  Hew 
Zealand  and  also  the  ancient  home  of  the  Maoli  (native)  Ha- 
waiians. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  Polynesian  Society  from  1904 
until  he  died  at  the  age  of  82  years. 

Hon.  Elsdon  Best,  the  present  president  of  the  society,  is 
publishing  a remarkably  excellent  series  of  pamphlets  on  Maori 
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Astronomy,  Divisions  of  Time,  The  Maori  School  of  Learning 
or  the  Wharc-kura,  Fishing,  Games,  Spiritual  and  Mental 
Maori  concepts  and  many  more  interesting  subjects. 

Investigations  are  not  really  valuable  until  they  have  been 
put  in  permanent  printed  form.  The  Bishop  Museum  has  made 
the  studies  of  Dr.  Handy  in  the  Marquesas  and  Dr.  Collocott 
in  the  Tongan  Islands  and  other  printed  papers  available  to  all 
students.  This  includes  an  especially  notable  collection  of 
myths  and  legends  from  Kauai  compiled  by  TIon.  Wm.  Hyde 
Rice.  These  are  very  worth  while  for  future  comparative  study 
of  the  literature  of  the  whole  Polynesian  field. 

Prof.  Kuykendall  has  published,  the  last  year,  an  excellent 
paper  on  Captain  Brown,  a trader  who  visited  these  islands 
in  1793.  This  was  given  a place  in  the  publications  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society. 

During  1923  the  Hawaiian  Dictionary,  revised  by  Rev. 
H.  H.  Parker,  has  been  put  on  sale.  This  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  important  publication  of  recent  years  as  far  as  Hawaii 
is  concerned.  A large  part  of  these  dictionaries  have  been  dis- 
posed of  and  practically  not  over  300  copies  are  now  available 
for  intending  purchasers. 

My  fellow  members  will  pardon  one  quotation  from  the 
many  similar  reviews  of  my  sixth  book  of  Hawaiian  ancient 
literature,  just  published — Hawaiian  Historical  Legends.  The 
Boston  Transcript  contrasts  this  book  with  the  “impression  the 
average  American  gains  of  these  islands  from  ukulele-playing, 
etc.’ — and  urges,  “not  only  the  quality  of . entertainment  but 
also  of  historical  importance  which  will  make  this  book  neces- 
sary for  all  American  libraries.” 

Our  associate  historical  societies  on  the  islands  of  Maui 
and  Kauai  are  moving  along  successfully  gathering  legends, 
building  up  libraries,  and  laying  foundations  for  future  studies 
of  Hawaiian  affairs.  Mrs.  Wilcox  on  Kauai  has  erected  a fine 
building  at  Lihue  in  memory  of  her  husband  and  named  it, 
The  Albert  Wilcox  Memorial  Library.  Hilo,  Hawaii,  also  has 
a good  library  building,  and  library  for  public  use. 
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Report  of  the  Librarian 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 

Society : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — Early  in  the  year  I finished  the 
work  on  the  manuscript  of  a classified  catalog  of  the  bound 
books  in  the  library.  The  copy  is  ready  for  the  printer  as  soon 
as  funds  are  available.  Since  then,  as  time  permitted,  I have 
cataloged  the  new  accessions,  and  sorted  a large  number  of 
pamphlets. 

Fourteen  new  titles  were  purchased:  “Herman  Melville, 

Mariner  and  Mystic/’  by  R.  M.  Weaver;  “The  Ornamental 
Trees  of  Hawaii,”  by  J.  E.  C.  Rock ; “The  Fundamental  Law 
of  Hawaii/’  edited  by  Lorrin  A.  Thurston;  “The  Land  of  the 
O-o,”  by  Ash  Slivers;  “The  House  of  Pride,”  and  “On  the 
Makaloa  Mat,”  by  Jack  London;  “A  Daughter  of  the  Dawn.” 
by  Marion  R.  Parsons;  the  new  edition  of  “Andrews’  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Hawaiian  Language,”  revised  by  Henry  H. 
Parker,  and  published  by  the  Archives  Commission;  “Hawaiian 
Legends  of  Love  and  Death,”  by  H.  LI.  Gowen ; “Seeing  Hawaii 
on  American  Pluck,”  by  J.  H.  Anderson;  “Vancouver’s  Dis- 
covery of  Puget  Sound,”  by  E.  S.  Meany ; “Menzies  J ournal  of 
Vancouver’s  Voyage,  April  to  October,  1792,”  published  as  Me- 
moir Ho.  5 of  the  Archives  of  British  Columbia;  the  Jubilee 
number  of  Mr.  Thrum’s  Hawaiian  annual,  and  “The  Mission- 
ary’s Daughter,  a Memoir  of  Lucy  Gooclale  Thurston  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,”  published  in  1842.  This  quaint  little  book  is 
the  story  and  journal  of  the  second  daughter  of  Rev.  Asa  and 
Lucy  G.  Thurston.  In  childish  language  she  tells  of  early  mission 
life  in  Ivailua,  of  a journey  around  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and 
a visit  to  Kilauea  in  1889 ; and  then  of  the  long  journey  from 
Honolulu  to  Hew  York,  around  Cape  Horn.  She  died  in 
Brooklyn  in  1841,  aged  seventeen  years. 

Another  little  girl  of  the  early  days  kept  a record  also,  and 
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in  the  gift  of  Mary  Dillingham  Drear  have  “Emma  L. 
Smith’s  Journal  Book,  written  at  the  age  of  six,  Honolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands.’7 

Other  gifts  of  note  are : “Bartimeus  of  the  Sandwich 

Islands,”  by  Hiram  Bingham,  and  the  second  edition  of  “The 
Memoir  of  Keopuolani,”  published  in  1833.  Both  were  sent 
from  Boston  by  Mr.  Percival  Merritt. 

A first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  Gilbert  Island  language, 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sutherland,  who  is  a niece  of  the  trans- 
lator, Bev.  Hiram  Bingham  II. 

“A  Northwest  Trader  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,”  by  Prof. 
R.  S.  Kuykendall,  is  a gift  from  the  author. 

The  Dominion  Museum  in  Wellington  sent  four  monographs 
on  the  religion  and  myths  of  the  Maoris. 

Mr.  Henry  Hart  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  a member  of  this 
Society,  and  also  a collector  of  Hawaiiana,  paid  the  library 
a brief  visit  on  his  way  home  from  the  Orient  last  J une. 
He  was  very  much  interested  in  our  collection  and  after  he 
reached  home,  sent  us  “A  Dictionary  of  the  Land  of-  Mota, 
Sugarloaf  Island,”  “A  Phrase  Book  of  the  Cook  Islands 
in  English  and  Maori, 1 “A  History  of  the  Peninsular 
Malays,”  and  “Papers  on  the  Life,  Customs . and  Industries 
of  the  Malay  People.” 

Prof.  D.  L.  Crawford,  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  kindly 
gave  the  library  a copy  of  “The  Crown  Lands  of  Hawaii” : a 
thesis  by  Thomas  Marshall  Spaulding,  a University  publication 
of  great  historical  interest.  From  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner  of 
Berkeley,  I have  received  manuscripts  of  business  correspon- 
dence between  J anion  & Starkey  of  Honolulu  and  a firm  in 
San  Francisco,  in  1848. 

Three  new  titles  were  presented  by  Mr.  Westervelt:  “The 

Coming  Hawaii,”  by  Joseph  Iv.  Goodrich;  “Beginnings  of  San 
Francisco,  1774-1850,”  by  Z.  S.  Eldrege,  2 vols.,  and  a copy 
of  his  own  latest  book,  “Hawaiian  Historical  Legends,”  just 
from  the  press. 

Mr.  John  A.  Ferguson,  a barrister  in  Sydney,  wrote  en- 


closing  money  for  a set  of  our  publications.  I sent  him  a file 
as  complete  as  possible,  and  received  in  return  a very  nice  letter 
and  two  of  his  own  works:  “A  Bibliography  of  the  Hew  Heb- 
rides, and  History  of  the  Mission  Press,”  of  which  only  twenty 
copies  were  printed  and  “Rev.  Samuel  Marsden : His  life  and 
work,”  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Australian  Historical 
Society.  Mr.  Marsden  was  a Hew  Zealand  pioneer. 

From  the  Bishop  Museum  we  have  received  the  Director’s 
Report  for  1922 ; and  a number  of  very  interesting  bulletins, 
including  the  one  on  Hawaiian  Legends  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Rice  of  Kauai. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  John  F.  Doyle  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Richardson,  for  valuable  pamphlets;  also  to#  Mr.  George 
P.  Castle,  Miss  Ethelwin  Castle,  Mr.  F.  J.  Lowrey,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Gibson,  Mr.  Kenneth  P.  Emory,  Mr.  A.  C.  Alexander  and 
Judge  F.  W.  Howay  of  Hew  Westminster,  B.  C.,  for  valuable 
books,  pamphlets,  clippings  and  photographs ; also  to  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Samuel  Wilder  King  for  the  loan  of  pictures  in 
the  show  case. 

Mr.  Bruce  Cartwright  secured  some  very  interesting  old 
maps,  which  have  been  framed,  and  has  also  given  the  Society 
two  fine  models  of  ships. 

The  library  has  been  used  a great  deal  for  reference  work 
during  the  past  year,  and  I have  had  many  requests  for  copies 
of  the  reports  and  papers,  both  from  individuals  and  libraries. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  our  publications  are  out  of 
print. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Caro  .line  P.  Green, 

Librarian. 
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Heiaus  (Temples)  of  Hawaii  Nei 

A Brief  Historic  Sketch  of  the  more  notable  Heiaus  throughout  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

BY  THOMAS  G.  THRUM. 

As  time  goes  by  it  becomes  more  and  more  incumbent  upon 
this  Society  to  improve  its  opportunities  to  rescue  as  far  as 
possible  all  those  things  relative  to  the  past  of  Hawaii  and  her 
people,  not  only  for  our  own  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  traditions  of  the  race  prior  to  their  contact  with 
civilization,  but  to  record  the  same  for  others  to  profit  by,  or 
possibly  improve  upon,  in  years  to  come.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  that  phase  of  Hawaiian  life  that  was  hedged  in  and 
governed  by  the  priesthood,  with  their  innumerable  restrictive 
kapus,  religious  and  political,  which  enjoined  secrecy  upon  all 
that  pertained  to  the  working  of  the  order,  that  acounts  for 
the  meager  information  found  of  record,  and  of  such  frag- 
mentary character  that  leaves  the  researcher  at  sea  for  those 
things  left  unsaid  to  enable  him  clearly  to  picture  the  subject. 
Early  scholars  found  that  mythology,  the  priesthood,  the  various 
orders  of  sorcery  and  much  folk-lore  were  so  shrouded  in  mystic 
and  obsolete  terms  that  they  are  but  partially  represented  in  the 
dictionary.  Even  to  this  day  there  are  aged  Hawaii  ans  who 
consider  the  ancient  kapus  still  enjoin  them  to  secrecy  in 
the  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  even  the  identifi- 
cation of  temple  sites,  handed  down  to  them.  Hence  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  my  diligent  search  along  these  lines  the 
past  fifteen  years,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  delay  of  this 
contribution. 

The  growing  interest  in  Hawaiian  folk-lore,  and  demand  for 
the  preservation  of  heiaus  as  of  historic  interest  throughout  the 
islands,  are  gratifying  evidences  of  recognition  of  effort  to 
interest  the  public  therein  before  it  was  too  late. 
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It  may  be  only  a coincidence,  but  an  interesting  fact  never- 
theless, that  the  first  island  of  my  labors  in  identifying  and 
locating,  the  temples  and  temple  sites,  Kauai,  should  be  the  first 
one,  recently,  to  secure  its  County’s  aid  toward  their  recognition 
as  historic  landmarks. 

It  is  perhaps  well  that  I was  ignorant  of  the  formidableness 
of  the  quest  I was  undertaking,  else  I would  have  shrunk  back 
to  “let  George  do  it,’’  but  after  much  inquiry,  being  told  that 
there  might  be  sixty  or  seventy  heiaus — showing  how  little 
was  generally  known  on  the  subject, — I entered  in,  and  was 
lured  on  by  the  interest  the  subject  developed  through  the 
kindly  cooperation  in  the  search  everywhere  met  with,  whereby 
over  520  heiaus  and  heiau  sites  have  been  located  throughout 
the  islands.  And  all  of  them  open  to  the  heavens;  not  a 
covered  structure  anywhere  in  the  group. 

The  noted  historical  temples  of  our  several  histories — Dibble,. 
Bingham,  Jarves,  Alexander,— fall  far  short  in  number,  and 
lack  in  many  details  which  give  them  special  interest.  The 
best  known,  because  among  the  last  erected,  and  by  Kameha- 
meha, is  that  of  Puukohola,  the  Kawaihae  temple,  but,  none  of 
them  mentions  that  a former  temple  of  the  same  name  on  this 
same  hill-site  figures  in  the  battles  of  Lonoikamakahiki  over 
two  hundred  years  earlier,  probably  about  1580.  Its  recon- 
struction by  Kamehameha  was  about  1793,  and  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  histories,  thanks  to  Kev.  \Ym.  Ellis,  who  wrote 
of  it  in  1823,  thirty  years  after  completion,  and  but  four  years 
after  its  disuse.  The  cause  of  its  erection  by  Kamehameha 
was  for  his  supremacy  on  Hawaii,  for  he  had  not  subdued  all 
opposition.  ITe  was  advised  in  this  step  by  Kapoukahi,  Kauai’s 
most  renowned  prophet,  to  whom  Haalou,  the  grandmother  of 
Kaahumanu  was  sent  by  the  king  for  advice  as  to  the  best 
course  to  effect  his  desire. 

But  one  chief  was  exempt  from  the  labor  of  its  construction, 
says  Kamakau,  “to  observe  the  kapu,”  so  important  was  the 
undertaking  that  Kamehameha  himself  took  part  in  its  stone 


work.  When  completed,,  but  not  consecrated,  messengers  were 
sent  to  Keoua,  Kamehameha’s  contender,  in  Kan,  to  visit  Kame- 
hamelia  on  the  pretext  of  amicably  settling  their  differences, 
but  he  was  treacherously  slain  on  landing  at  Kawaihae,  and  his 
body  taken  and  offered  up  in  sacrifice  on  the  new  temple’s 
altar. 

Puuaohola  heiau  is  an  irregular  parallelogram,  224  x 100 
feet  in  size,  with  compact  walls  of  loose  stones  (as  was  all 
Hawaiian  stone  work),  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  nar- 
rowed to  six  feet  at  the  top,  which,  on  the  mauka  or  inland  side 
was  twenty  feet  high.  Its  seaward  wall  was  but  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  height.  At  its  dedication  to  Kamehameha’s  war-god, 
Ellis  says  that  eleven  human  victims  were  immolated  on  its 
altar. 

From  the  nature  of  the  work  in  its  erection — -all  unaided 
manual  labor — , and  interrupted  by  war  commotions,  it  was 
long  in  progress.  Fornander  says  : “that  during  several  years 
of  struggle  with  Keoua  the  great  heiau  of  Puukohola  was  in 
course  of  construction,  but  having  been  unsuccessful  in  coping 
with  his  adversary  he  acted  on  the  Kauai  soothsayer’s  advice 
and  resumed  his  heiau  labors  with  a vigor  and  zeal  quickened, 
perhaps,  by  a conscience  of  neglected  duty,  with  all  the  people 
and  chiefs  from  Kona,  Kohala  and  Hamakua  assisting  in  its 
building.” 

Kear  by  is  the  heiau  of  Mailekini,  about  200  feet  below  it,  a 
narrow,  longer  structure,  being  250x  85  feet.  Of  this  much 
older  one  little  of  its  history  is  learned,  or  whether  or  not  it 
had  any  working  connection  with  its  neighbor.  Trace  of  an 
underground  passage  was  said  to  exist  in  early  days,  but  it  is 
not  known  what  purpose  it  may  have  had.  Tradition  states 
that  it  had  been  in  Kamehameha’s  plan  to  reconstruct  Maile- 
kini,  but  on  Kapoukahi’s  advice  all  his  labors  were  centered 
upon  the  upper  one. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  this  noted,  temple  of  Puukohola  to  that 
of  Wahaula,  in  Puna,  Hawaii,  which  marks  the  arrival  in  these 
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islands  of  Paao,  the  high  priest  from  Samoa,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, whereby  a new  type  of  temple  structure,  idol  worship,  and 
priestly  ritual  was  introduced.  But  historic  interest  naturally 
looks  for  origins. 

Paao,  with  his  companion  chief,  Pili,  landed  first  in  Puna, 
and  built  a heiau  for  his  god  at  Pulama,  adjoining  Kahaualea 
(not  far  from  Kalapana),  now  known  as  Wahaula,  said 
originally  to  have  been  Ahaula.  This  temple  has  had  several 
reconstructions,  during  which  it  is  believed  to  have  suffered  re- 
duction. One  occasion  was  to  recover  from  an  aa  flow.  Its 
original  enclosure  is  said  to  have  had  a sacred  grove  which 
comprised  one  or  more  specimens  of  every  tree  growing  in  these 
islands.  The  heiau  was  built  in  the  quadrangular  form  which 
characterized  all  those  built  under  and  after  the  religious  regime 
introduced  by  Paao.  Its  first  traditional  rebuilding  is  credited 
to  Imaikalani,  a famous  chief  of  Puna  and  Kau,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  again  in  the  time  of  Kalaniopuu,  about 
1770,  and  finally  repaired,  by  Kamehameha,  which  has  made 
it  one  of  the  best  conditioned  of  the  ruined  temples  in  all  the 
islands. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  1907,  I found  it  a walled  struc- 
ture, 132x72  feet  in  size,  with  walls  eight  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  still  in  good  order  for  its  age.  A good  model  of  this  heiau 
and  adjoining  enclosure  may  be  seen  in  Hawaiian  Hall  of  the 
Bishop  Museum. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  first  temple  of  Paao’s 
introduced  regime  should  be  the  last  one  to  give  up  its  heathen 
worship  and  practice  at  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  1819. 
The  character  of  Wahaula  is  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  rigid 
kapus  and  most  cruel  of  human  sacrifices,  that  required  ten 
or  more  priests  for  the  performance  of  its  services. 

A second  temple  structure  credited  to  Paao  is  that  of 
Mookini,  on  the  land  of  Puuepa,  Kohala,  of  extra  large  size 
and  massive  walls,  far  different  in  character  from  Wahaula. 
It  is  an  irregular  parallelogram  in  form,  with  walls  even  now 
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measuring  207  feet  on  the  west  side,  250  feet  on  the  east  side, 
the  north  end  being  135  feet  and  the  south  end  112  feet  wide. 
The  height  of  its  walls  have  been  over  twenty  feet,  with  a width 
on  top  of  eight  feet,  and  thirty  at  their  base.  The  stones  of 
which  it  is  built  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Pololu 
valley,  some  ten  miles  distant,  which  were  passed  by  hand 
from  man  to  man  the  entire  distance,  a feat  requiring  at  least 
15,000  men.  No  doubt  there  have  been  repair  periods  in  its 
time  to  have  confused  accounts  of  construction  in  comparative 
recent  years,  as  an  old  man,  in  1841,  who  claimed  to  have  been 
a priest  of  the  establishment  when  he  was  a young  man,  said 
ten  men  were  offered  up  in  sacrifice  at  its  dedication.  Other 
old  natives  of  the  district  also  declared  themselves  to  have 
been  eye  witnesses  of  the  ceremony. 

Umi’s  time  (1490-1525),  is  marked  as  a period  of  activity 
in  temple  structures  in  various  parts  of  Hawaii,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  his  history  for  the  reference  to  a number  of  notable 
heiaus  by  earlier  kings. 

The  mention  of  Umi  at  once  brings  to  mind  his  father, 
Liloa,  and  the  valley  of  Waipio,  with  its  famed  temples  and 
place  of  refuge  known  as  Pakaalana,  which  antedates  the  reign 
of  Kiha,  grandfather  of  Umi,  many  years,  as  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  tradition  of  Kila,  son  of  Moikeha,  in  the  11th  century. 
It  seems  contrary  that  it  should  be  known  as  the  puuhonua  or 
place  of  refuge  for  all  of  windward  Hawaii,  and  yet  be  famed 
for  the  severe  kapus  and  wholesale  sacrifices  accredited  to  it 
by  various  traditions  until  its  destruction  by  the  kings  of  Maui 
and  Kauai,  in  1791,  in  their  raid  on  Hawaii  in  warring  against 
Kamehameha.  Little  now  remains  to  mark  its  site. 

Lono,  the  god  of  peace  rather  than  war,  was  the  deity  of 
Pakaalana  in  the  time  of  Kiha,  and  here  Ika,  chief  of  a bandit 
clan,  with  his  companions,  were  slain  by  Kiha  and  sacrified 
upon  its  altar.  Umi  also,  it  is  said,  while  celebrating  his  vic- 
tories over  the  several  divisions  of  Hawaii  by  the  sacrifices  of 
his  captives  at  this  place,  the  voice  of  his  god,  Kuahilo,  was 
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heard  from  the  clouds  demanding  more  men.  This  was  re- 
peated till  all  his  attendants,  over  eighty  in  number,  were 
slain,  and  but  he  and  the  priest  alone  remained. 

Another  heiau  of  the  valley  made  famous  through  Umi 
was  that  of  Ilonuaula,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Liloa, 
210  x 90  feet*  in  size,  on  whose  altar,  after  ITmi’s  successful 
encounter  with  his  half  brother  Hakau,  successor  of  Liloa,  he 
(Hakau),  and  his  vanquished  attendants  were  offered  up  in 
sacrifice.  Tradition  hath  it  that  when  ITakau  and  his  com- 
panions were  placed  in  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  [of  Honuaula], 
amid  thunder  and  lightning,  the  tongue  of  God  appeared  out 
of  heaven  which  caused  the  altar  to  tremble  and  the  burnt 
sacrifices  to  be  quickly  consumed. 

The  heiau  of  Moaula,  also  in  Waipio,  comes  into  fame 
much  later  through  its  repair  and  consecration  by  Kalaniopuu, 
attendant  upon  his  proclamation  of  Kiwala-o  as  his  heir  and 
successor,  while  to  Kamehameha  was  assigned  the  care  of  the 
priesthood  and  his  war-god  Kaili,  which  became  the  famed 
Kukailimoku  of  his  reign. 

Of  the  many  heiaus  that  marked  the  struggles  of  rival 
chiefs  throughout  Kona,  IJmi  shines  as  a master-builder  for  the 
close-fitting  and  smooth  finish  of  the  stone-work  of  his  period, 
whose  monument  in  the  Ahua-a-TTmi  ruins  on  the  high  plateau 
between  Hawaii’s  three  mountains  are  the  puzzle  of  anti- 
quarians as  to  the  design  of  the  builder  beyond  the  traditional 
account  directing  “his  sons  and  daughters,  the  chiefs  and  people 
all  over  Hawaii  and  Maui  to  hew  squared  stones  a fathom  in 
length,  a yard  wide  and  half  a yard  deep,  for  a tomb  for  his 
body.”  The  principal  structure  is  designated  by  Wilkes,  in  his 
visit  and  survey  of  the  famed  premises  in  1840,  as  the  “temple 
of  Kaili,”  with  the  several  pyramidal  structures  to  represent 
the  districts  of  the  island,  and  the  House  of  Papa  around  it. 
A careful  comparative  and  descriptive  account  of  this  heiau- 
memorial,  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Baker,  with  plans,  is  given  in  the 
Hawaiian  Annual  for  1917,  pp.  62-70. 
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l ini's  activities  in  reconstruction  and  dedication  of  temples 
throw  new  light  on  several  importan  heiaus  of  earlier  times. 

A very  prominent  and  important  heiau  of  the  district  of 
Kona,  of  which  nothing  now  remains,  was  that  of  Ahuena,  at 
Kailua,  said  to  have  been  150  x 120  feet  in  size,  and  of  trun- 
cated form,  indicative  of  great  antiquity.  It  figures  in  Liloa’s 
time,  and  is  the  first  one  mentioned  as  put>  in  repair  by 
Kamehamelia  in  his  'tour  of  Hawaii,  for  this  service  and  re- 
plenishing of  images.  Vancouver  in  his  visit  to  Kailua  in 
1794,  describes  it  as  “the  most  complete  structure  of  the 
kind  and  kept  in  the  greatest  order  and  repair  of  any  he  had 
seen,  decorated  with  several  statues  or  idols  carved  out  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  to  imitate  the  human  form,  but  of  the  most 
gigantic  and  preposterous  figures.”  Here  was  kept  the  war- 
god,  and  human  sacrifices  were  offered  on  its  altar.  Following 
the  abolition  of  idolatry  in  1819,  it  was  changed  to  a fort,  its 
seaward  wall  being  widened  for  the  placement  of  cannon. 
Three  idols  were  retained  upon  its  front  wall,  one  at  each  end 
and  one  in  the  center,  one  of  which  stood  sixteen  feet  above 
the  wall,  and  over  three  feet  in  breadth,  carved  out  of  a single 
tree.  This  structure  was  entirely  demolished  subsequent  to 
Governor  Kuakini’s  death. 

KeikipuTpuT  was  a Kailua  heiau  credited  for  its  construc- 
tion to  Liloa,  of  but  100  x 80  feet  in  size,  yet  whose  paehumu 
(enclosing  fence)  contained  forty  images.  It  was  of  the  poo- 
kanaka  or  human  sacrifice  class,  and  is  listed  among  those  put 
in  repair  by  Kalaniopuu  during  his  war  against  Kahekili  of 
Maui.  The  historian  Kamakau  terms  this  as  Kamehameha’s 
Kailua  heiau.  It  furthermore  has  the  distinction  of  being 
demolished  to  furnish  stones  for  the  first  church  on  Hawaii. 

Two  very  ancient  heiaus  of  the  district,  the  origin  of  which 
tradition  affords  no  clue,  yet  figure  prominently  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  later,  are  Ohiamukumuku  and  Makole-a, 
both  in  the  Kahaluu  section.  The  first  named  was  150  x 120 
feet  in  size,  and  has  mention  in  the  early  wars  with  Maui,  and 
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the  place  of  sacrifice  of  Kamalalawalu,  its  famous  king,  and 
his  general  Makakukalani,  whose  raid  of  Kona  in  the  time  of 
Lonoikamakahiki  met  with  ignominious  defeat.  Tradition 
couples  with  this  sacrifice  the  death  of  two  dogs  brought  over 
from  Maui  as  mascots,  a white  one  named  Kauakahiaola,  and 
a blind  black  one  named  Kapapako,  which,  on  the  death  of 
their  royal  master  are  said  to  have  laid  down  by  the  walls  of 
the  temple  and  died,  and  were  there  buried. 

In  later  years  Ohiamukumuku  is  one  of  those  put  in  order 
by  Ivalaniopuu  and  dedicated  to  his  war-god  Kaili,  under 
charge  of  his  high  priest  TIo We,  to  maintain  its  service  to 
accomplish  the  defeat  and  death  of  Kahekili,  Maui’s  king.  The 
stones  of  this  heiau  also  served  for  church  building. 

Makole-a  was  a smaller  heiau,  hut  90  x 75  feet,  and  appears 
among  those  consecrated  by  Lonoikamakahiki.  Its  remains  in 
1908  were  said  to  he  still  in  fair  condition.  Its  connection  with 
Ohiamukumuku  is  shown  in  the  death  of  Kamalalawalu,  he 
having  been  slain  at  that  temple  and  his  body  burned  on  the 
altar  of  Makole-a.  During  the  period  of  intrigues  against 
Lono  a rebel  chief  named  Kapulani  was  captured  and  con- 
demned to  death  at  this  temple  and  ordered  to  he  sacrificed  the 
next  morning,  hut  during  the  night  the  culprit  was  liberated 
by  Lalanioumi,  a niece  of  the  king,  and  made  his  escape  into 
Kau  and  was  not  further  molested.  Makole-a  is  named  as 
one  of  those  consecrated  by  Lono  on  his  journey  around  Hawaii 
as  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  for  his  victories ; Muleiula  and 
Puukohola  being  others. 

Among  other  heiaus  of  Kahnlnu  of  evident  importance  in 
their  time,  but  of  which  little  of  historic  interest  is  now  gathered, 
is  that  of  Kapuanoni,  a large  temple  structure  of  puuhonua 
character,  credited  to  the  time  of  Lono.  As  evidence  of  its 
refuge  purpose  tradition  states  that  when  one  Malaihi  was  its 
kahu  (keeper)  a native  fled  to  it  from  Pahoehoe,  followed 
in  by  his  pursuers,  was  seized,  and  led  off  without  remon- 
strance, which  violation  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  he  had 
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the  keeper  slain  and  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  OMamukunniku. 

Hapaialii,  a heiau  of  large  dimensions,  300  x 170  feet,  is 
credited  to  Kaniehameha  as  its  builder  after  the  battle  of 
Mokuohai,  about  1782,  about  the  same  time  as  Kceku,  though 
its  stones  indicate  it  as  belonging  more  likely  to  the  earlier 
period  of  Umi.  Hewahewa  was  its  priest,  who  joined  with 
Kamehameha  II  in  the  overthrow  of  idolatry:  Having  been 

built  on  the  seashore  and  partly  on  the  sand,  little  is  now  left 
to  mark  Hapaialii’s  site. 

Keeku  (originally  known  as  Kamaikeeku)  is  also  credited 
to  Kaniehameha  as  its  builder.  It  is  noted  for  its  heavy  con- 
struction, considering  its  size,  170  x 130  feet,  with  high  walls, 
and  is  marked  in  recent  years  by  a tall  lone  Hawaiian  palm  and 
many  coconut  trees  within  its  area.  The  outer  walls  of  Keeku 
are  yet  fair  in  parts,  but  little  remains  of  its  interior  divisions. 

We  come  now  to  the  historic  temple  of  Hikiau,  at  K apoopoo, 
Kealakekua  bay,  made  famous  through  the  participation  of 
Captain  Cook  in  its  ceremonies  with  Koa  the  high  priest,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  King,  who  has  preserved  us  a detailed 
account  of  the  novel  event  in  Cook’s  third  voyage.  The  time 
of  the  erection  of  Hikiau  is  nowhere  mentioned,  but  its  de- 
scribed pyramidal  form  indicates  it  as  very  ancient.  It  was 
190  x 105  feet  in  size;  its  front  or  seaward  wall  built  up  some 
fifteen  feet ; of  two  divisions ; well  paved ; its  outer  walls 
adorned  with  paehumu  images. 

Writers  are  in  error  in  their  statement  of  the  serious  affront 
to  priests,  chiefs  and  people,  by  the  seizure  of  three  of  these 
paehumu  images  by  the  crew  of  Cook’s  vessels  and  taking  them 
aboard  for  firewood,  to  cause  the  breach  that  led  to  Cook’s 
death.  The  paehumu  images  at  no  time  were  held  in  the  sacred 
kapu  scale  as  the  idols  of  worship.  This  statement  is  on  the 
authority  of  the  historian  Kamakau,  and  is  borne  out  by  the 
acts  of  Kawelo,  in  taking  the  paehumu  images  of  the  Puehu 
heiau,  at  Waianae,  for  his  need  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Kauai,  as  also  Umi’s,  at  Moaula  heiau,  Waipio. 


An  attempt  at  the  repair  of  Hikiau  by  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  for  its  historic  interest  to 
visitors,  was  made  in  1917,  resulting  in  such  change  as  in  no 
way  conforms  to  published  descriptions  of  the  heiau,  either  in 
size  or  temple  features. 

Kiwala-o,  cousin  and  co-heir  with  Kameh amelia  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hawaii,  who  met  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Mokuo- 
hai,  was  said  to  have  been  interred  in  the  temple  of  Hikiau, 
hut  of  this  there  are  grounds  for  grave  doubt. 

About  two  miles  beyond  Hapoopoo  is  the  celebrated  City  of 
Refuge,  at  Honaunau,  reached  by  a fairly  good  auto  road.  Its 
heiaus  (now  reduced  to  two)  and  walls  of  the  enclosure  of 
several  acres  have  been  lately  put  in  good  repair,  but  the 
noted  Hale  o Keawe,  where  reposed  the  hones  of  kings,  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  past  250  years,  when  it  was  described  hv 
Ellis  in  1823,  was  long  since  removed  by  order  of  Kaahumanu. 
The  more  notable  of  the  remains  now  repose  in  the  Mausoleum 
grounds,  Huuanu  valley. 

Alealea,  the  prominent  heiau  of  this  refuge  enclosure,  is 
a mass  of  stones  128  x 64  feet  in  size,  and  ten  feet  high.  Two 
immense  squared  blocks  of  volcanic  stone  lie  in  near  proximity 
on  either  side  of  this  structure,  known  as  the  “Keoua,”  and 
“Kaahumanu”  stones, 

Akahipapa,  known  as  “Heiau  no  na  Wahine”  (women’s 
heiau),  in  the  same  enclosure,  is  but  24x28  feet  in  size,  the 
only  one  of  such  kind  known  throughout  the  islands,  the  purpose 
of  which  has  no  mention  by  either  Malo  or  Kamakua.  This 
City  of  Refuge  is  credited  by  Eornander  to  Kanuha,  son  of 
Keawe  II,  as  its  builder. 

Of  the  twenty-odd  heiaus  of  Kau,  Keeku,  at  Kaioa,  is  the 
more  notable  for  its  size,  antiquity  and  internal  features.  It  is 
described  as  190x100  feet  measurement;  of  several  divisions, 
built  some  400  years  ago.  One  platform  30x40  feet  is  outside 
its  mauka  end,  and  one  thirty  feet  square  is  on  its  west  side, 
while  within  the  temple  walls  are  three  platform  divisions.  Its 
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western  wall  is  gone,  but  the  others  were  in  fair  order  a few 
years  ago. 

At  Kamaoa  was  the  Pakini  lreiau  of  Kalaniopuu’s  construc- 
tion, where  Kamehanieha  usurped  the  province  of  Kiwala-o  in 
offering  up  the  Puna  chief,  Iniakakaloa,  for  sacrifice  upon  its 
altar.  Its  site  even  is  now  lost. 

Of  Hilo’s  temples  few  stand  out  with  historic"  interest.  The 
lieiau  of  Kaipapaloa  that  stood  near  the  armory  site,  was  the 
one  where  TJmi  was  to  have  been  sacrificed  if  he  failed  to  pro- 
duce his  royal  niho  palaoa  (ivory  toothed  necklace)  within  a 
given  time,  and  the  place  where  Ivamehameha  is  said  to  have 
proclaimed  his  Mamalahoa  law.  This  heiau  was  destroyed 
in  Kuak  ini’s  time. 

Kanoa,  at  Puueo,  was  a medium  sized  heiau  80  x 60  feet, 
consecrated  by  Kalaniopuu  to  his  war-god.  It  has  mention  in 
tradition  but  of  little  historic  interest.  Its  walls  were  thrown 
down  prior  to  1853,  and  entirely  destroyed  in  1898. 

On  the  Ililo  shore  opposite  Coconut  Island  was  the  Makaoku 
heiau,  of  luakini  class,  connected  with  the  noted  place  of  refuge 
called  Mokuola,  as  the  island  was  called.  It  is  said  to  have 
had  a high  stone  pyramid  as  if  for  observation.  This  heiau 
was  demolished  by  Captain  Spencer  in  the  ’sixties  and  the 
stones  taken  for  his  boat  landing. 

mauTs  temples. 

Time  and  wanton  destruction  have  made  sad  ♦inroads  in 
the  long  list  of  Maui’s  monuments  of  priestly  rule  and  ambi- 
tious alii’s,  which  tradition  has  handed  down  as  the  record  of 
her  warrior  chiefs,  for  but  few  of  these  noted  temple  struc- 
tures are  now  in  evidence. 

The  notorious  Hua-a-Pohukaina,  an  early  King  of  Maui, 
is  credited  with  building  the  first  heiaus  on  that  island,  at 
Lahaina,  his  birthplace,  where  he  erected  two,  Luakona  and 
Wai-ie,  and  afterwards,  on  his  way  to  wage  war  against  the 
king  of  Ililo,  he  made  a stay  at  Hana  where  he  erected  the 


war  heiau  of  Honuaula,  70  x 120  feet,  at  Wananalua,  to  propi- 
tiate the  gods  for  his  success,  then  returned  there  and  erected 
another  at  the  base  of  Kauiki,  a smaller  one,  called  Kuawalu, 
in  celebration  of  his  victories. 

In  the  tradition  of  the  Huas  (for  there  were  four  of  them), 
this  same  Hua-a-Pohukaina  became  infamous,  as  it  is  recorded 
of  him  that  through  a dispute  with  Luahoomoe,  his  high  priest, 
about  some  birds,  he  in  anger  condemned  the  priest  to  death 
and  his  house  to  be  burnt.  The  vengeance  for  this  act  was 
swift  in  coming  and  terrible  in  its  consequences,  for  the  springs 
dried  up ; the  streams  ceased  running ; no  rain  fell  for  three  and 
a half  years,  and  famine  and  desolation  spread  abroad,  so  that 
Hua  and  his  people  perished  miserably,  whereby  the  saying 
arose:  “Kakeke  na  iwi  a Hua  i ka  la”  (Rattling  are  the  bones 
of  Hua  in  the  sun) . 

The  strategic  position  of  Hana,  which  made  it  the  storm 
center  of  war  raids,  both  within  and  without,  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  important  sacrificial  heiaus  throughout  the  island, 
notably  those  of  Wailuku,  of  Hana  and  adjoining  districts. 
The  most  important  of  these  in  this  south-eastern  division 
and  the  largest  in  all  the  island  is  that  of  Lo’alo’a,  at  Kumunui, 
in  the  Kaupo  district,  a walled  structure  of  two  or  more  divi- 
sions, the  eastern  section  measuring  101  x 264  feet,  with  the 
western  portion  hid  in  dense  jungle,  probably  fully  as  long, 
built  up  some  thirty  feet  high  at  the  foot  of  a spur  of  Haleakala, 
credited  to  Kekaulike  for  its  construction  about  1730,  as  also 
the  temples  of  Popoiwi  and  Puumaka-a,  in  the  same  district, 
prior  to  his  raid  on  the  Kona  coast  of  Hawaii  against  Alapai-nui. 

The  surrounding  walls  of  Lo’alo’a  had  been  removed  in 
places  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  its  eastern  and  seaward 
front  wall  changed  to  a row  of  pyramids,  breast  high,  some 
four  to  six  feet  apart.  Its  floor  had  been  well  paved  but  was  in 
a much  disturbed  condition,  save  a distinct  path  of  smooth 
stones  which  ran  across,  some  twenty  feet  from  the  southern 
division  which  stood  a few  feet  higher,  a feature  resembling 
Puukohola. 


These  three  mentioned  Kaupo  temples,  as  also  that  of 
Maulili,  in  Kipahulu,  received  Kamehameha’s  solicitous  care 
on  his  touching  here  with  his  peleleu  fleet  in  1802,  en  route  for 
Kauai — as  he  planned—  for  he  put  them  all  in  repair  and 
dedicated  them  to  his  war-god.  Connected  with  these  temple 
services  also  at  this  time  was  the  ceremony  of  empowering  his 
son  Liholiho  with  the  sacred  duties  of  temple  consecration,  etc. 

Another  large  and  important  heiau,  of  built-up  platform 
type,  was  that  of  Kanekauila,  in  the  adjoining  district  of 
Kipahula,  the  site  for  years  past  of  the  Catholic  church.  Little 
of  ancient  heiau  features  remain  save  its  pebbled  paving  in 
the  northern  corner.  The  front  or  seaward  wall  measurement 
ffave  it  a width  of  173  feet.  Its  mauka  limit  was  not  well  de- 
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fined  but  must  have  been  fully  250  feet.  Some  confusion  pre- 
vails as  to  this  being  but  one,  or  the  site  of  two  heiaus,  known 
as  Ivalakalahale,  and  Kanekauila,  but  no  dual  evidence  was 
found.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  time  and  builder  of  this 
structure. 

West  Maui  is  the  next  section  claiming  important  war 
temples,  and  it  is  from  history  of  comparative  modern  times 
we  glean  the  following  facts,  so  little  is  there  of  evidence  re- 
maining. 

Of  the  seven  Wailuku  heiaus,  five  of  them  are  named  as 
consecrated  by  Liholiho  on  his  tour  for  this  service  during 
the  year’s  stay  of  the  peleleu  fleet  at  Maui,  viz:  Pihana,  Kaluli, 
Malumaluakua,  and  Olopio,  as  also  Kealakaihonua,  at  Waihee, 
that  the  gods  would  favor  Kamahameha’s  ambitions.  It  is  at 
this  stage  of  the  expedition  mention  is  made  for  the  first  time 
of  the  king’s  advisory  board  of  priests.  It  consisted  of  the 
high  priests  Puou  and  Hewahewa  his  father,  of  the  Paao  order 
of  priesthood;  Knaiwa  and  Holoilena  of  the  Nahulu  order, 
and  Kaponkalii  the  diviner  and  heiau  architect  of  Kauai. 

According  to  tradition  the  time  of  Pihana  dates  far  back. 
It  was  built  on  the  top  of  a sand-knoll  of  that  name  at  the 
northern  boundary  of  Wailuku,  and  the  massiveness  of  its 
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ruins,  and  solicitude  of  rulers  for  its  care  clearly  indicates  its 
War  character.  It  was  an  enclosed  structure,  about  300  x 120 
feet  dimension,  with  walls  said  to  have  been  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  credited  to  the  Menehunes  for  its  building  in  one  night 
with  stones  from  Paukukalo  beach.  On  Kamehameha's  in- 
vasion of  Maui  in  1790  with  his  army,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  Kalanikupule  in  the  famous  battle  of  Iao,  it  is  said 
that  he  invoked  the  blessing  of  his  war-god  Kukailimoku  at 
the  Piliana  heiau,  and  sacrificed  upon  its  altar. 

Of  Ivaluli  little  is  gathered  of  important  particulars  be- 
yond the  fact  of  its  frequent  mention  in  connection  with  Kahe- 
kili.  Its  erection  is  credited  to  Kaleopuupuu,  his  high  priest, 
about  1775.  In  anticipation  of  war  with  Kalaniopuu  of 
Hawaii,  Kahekili  had  it  put  in  order  by  direction  of  his  priest; 
and  at  the  annihilation  of  Aalapai’s  invading  army  so  that  but 
two  escaped,  a wounded  chief  of  Hilo  was  brought  to  Ivahekili 
for  sacrifice  on  Kalul Ps  altar  in  honor  of  the  victory,  but  in 
this  the  victors  were  disappointed,  as  the  captive  died  of  his 
wounds  before  he  could  be  offered  up  to  the  gods. 

The  Kealakaihonua  heiau  at  Waihee  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  a prominent  chief  named  Koi,  one  of  Kahekili  s 
generals,  and  a priest  of  the  Kaleopuupuu  order,  who  led  in  the 
assault  on  the  officers  and  boat's  crew  of  the  Daedalus,  at 
Waimea,  Oahu,  in  1792. 

Of  the  several  Lahaina  heiaus,  three  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Kahekili,  of  which  Halulukoakoa  and  M ailehua  are 
distinguished  as  receiving  Li  liol  ill  o'  s first  public  duty  by  his 
consecration  of  them  in  1802,  having  been  sanctified  to  that 
service  as  heir  of  Kamehameha  at  the  early  age  of  five  years. 

The  erection  of  Wailehua  is  responsible  for  a rebellion  on 
Maui,  caused  by  the  carrying  of  stones  for  its  building,  incited 
by  Pinaau,  a counselor  and  priest  in  the  time  of  Kauhi-a-Kama, 
eldest  son  of  Kekaulike,  against  the  authority  of  Kamehameha- 
nui,  about  1740. 

Molokai's  most  noted  heiau  is  that  of  Iliiliopoi,  situated 


iii  the  M apuleliu  valley,  famous  alike  for  its  size,  age  and  tra- 
ditions. It  is  believed  to  ante-date  Umi’s  time,  yet  carries  the 
cruciform  pavement  feature  of  liis  reign.  Its  present  size — 
much  reduced  from  an  earlier  period — , is  268  feet  long  by 
85  feet  wide  of  floor  surface.  The  structure  standjs  over 
twenty  feet  high  at  the  east  end,  built  up  in  four  terraces,  and 
is  ten  feet  high  at  the  west  end ; is  rectangular  in,  shape,  and  of 
open  platform  character,  though  a section  on  the  southern  side 
toward  the  west  end  shows  the  remains  of  a wall  about  a foot 
high  once  existed. 

Originally  the  lieiau  is  said  to  have  been  three  times  its 
present  area,  and  of  a different  type,  possibly  a walled  struc- 
ture. This  was  largely  demolished  by  a cloud-burst  in  the 
mountains,  together  with  the  priests’  houses  and  those  of  many 
of  the  people.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  as  now,  from  stones 
gathered  in  the  time  of  Kaalauohua,  the  reigning  chief  of 
Molokai. 

Kumukoa,  at  Manawai,  170  x 60  feet,  and  Mana  at  Halawa, 
120  x 60  feet,  were  of  the  truncated  pyramidal  form  in  con- 
struction ; the  former  terraced,  standing  twenty  feet  at  its 
highest  point. 

Kukuiohapuu  was  a heiau  at  the  top  of  Kalaupapa  pali, 
100  x 60  feet,  of  the  pookanaka  class,  and  was  the  place  for 
signal  fires  to  Oahu  in  time  of  war.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  time  of  Kamehameha  V. 

OAHU'S  TEMPLES. 

Judging  by  the  one  hundred  and  eight  heiaus  of  Oahu, 
this  island  must  have  been  a hot-bed  of  political  intrigue  and 
priestly  power,  from  the  prominence  so  many  of  them  held  in 
the  several  districts  at  different  periods  in  her  history.  Several 
of  these  historic  landmarks  remain,  a few  of  which  are  com- 
paratively conveniently  situated  and  worthy  of  preservation 
as  relics  of  the  past.  The  handiest,  because  by  the  roadside  of 
daily  train  and  automobile  travel,  is  that  of  Kupopolo,  in  the 
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Waialua  district,  near  the  turn  into  Waimea  valley,  some  four 
miles  from  Haleiwa. 

This  heiau  I found  to  he  larger  than  Kamehameha’s  famous 
Kawaihae  temple,  and  of  platform  type,  which  measured  266 
feet  along  its  front  base,  and  was  of  two  divisions,  the  eastern 
one  being  112  x 92  feet,  and  the  adjoining  western  one  150  x 110 
feet,  with  division  wall  breast  high  between.  Both  sections 
are  filled  to  the  height  of  the  outer  walls  with  round  unbroken 
stones,  well  leveled  ofi  in  certain  divisions  with  pebbles  and 
broken  rock.  Its  front  shows  a double  wall  base  along  which-  a 
pathway  led  up  to  the  eastern  end,  perhaps  for  entrance.  The 
structure  stands  six  to  eight  feet  high  on  the  front,  and  with  its 
enclosure  at  the  rear  occupies  a little  over  half  an  acre.  The 
time  of  its  erection  is  not  known,  but  it  figures  prominently 
in  the  time  of  Kahahana,  the  defeated  King  of  Oahu,  through 
the  intrigues  of  Kahekili,  consequent  upon  Kah  ah  ana’s  murder 
of  its  priest,  Kaopulupulu,  and  the  drowning  of  his  son,  at 
which  the  priest  prophesied  that  their  deaths  would  be  avenged 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  to  be  ruled  from  overseas, 
which,  since  annexation,  many  Hawaiians  accept  as  the  truth 
foretold  by  Kaopulupulu. 

A much  larger  heiau,  second  only  to  the  Lo’alo’a  temple  of 
Maui,  is  that  of  Puu-o-Maliuka  on  the  Pupukea  upland  over- 
looking Waimea,  which  in  some  way  worked  in  connection  with 
the  Kupopolo  temple,  as  Kaopulupulu  is  said  to  have  ministered 
at  both.  It  is  a walled  heiau  of  two  sections,  the  upper  one 
being  281  x 127  feet,  and  the  lower  one  186  x 168  feet,  giving 
a total  length  of  467  feet.  For  its  size  its  walls  are  light, 
being  but  about  three  feet  in  thickness  and  standing  from  five  to 
ten  feet  high,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  land.  Both  sections 
had  been  stone  paved,  but  are  now  a labyrinth  of  stone  mounds, 
to  have  permitted,  perhaps,  the  cultivation  of  its  grounds  in 
later  years.  The  peculiar  features  that  marked  each  section, 
so  unlike  any  other  met  with  gave  its  individuality  added 
interest. 
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Little  is  gathered  of  the  history  of  P uu-o-M ahuk a . Tradi- 
tion places  the  time  of  its  construction  in  the  dim  past  by 
crediting  it  to  the  mythical  Menehunes,  and  the  fierceness  of 
its  dedicatory  fires  warmed  the  hills  of  Kauai.  This  gives  a clue 
to  its  type  as  of  the  severe  pookanaka  or  human  sacrifice  class. 
Being  able  to  identify  it  with,  Kaopulupulu  defines  it  about  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  From  its  promi- 
nence and  nearness  to  Waimea  it  was  thought  likely  to  have 
been  the  temple  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  officers  and 
sailor  of  the  watering  party  of  the  Dsedalus,  in  1792,  were 
taken,  but  this,  like  Kupopolo,  was  evidently  too  near  the 
avenging  guns  of  the  ship,  and  the  searching  party,  for  the  dead 
bodies  were  carried  during  the  night  across  the  district,  says 
Kamakau,  to  the  Mokuleia  heiau.  This  statement  led  me  a 
long  search  in  that  section  for  a prominent  temple  as  would  be 
given  the  preference  at  so  important  and  exciting  a time, 
finally  settling  upon  Onehana,  a large  heiau  of  built  up;  plat- 
form character,  termed  an  unu,  that  stands  on  the  hill  slope 
directly  back  of  the  Waialua  Agricultural  Co.’s  mill.  While 
this  is  not  in  the  section  of  the  district  now  known  as  Mokuleia, 
I learned  from  the  late  TIenry  Wharton  and  other  old  resi- 
dents of  the  district  that  Mokuleia’ s southern  boundary  line 
came  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Paukauila  stream,  and  thus 
included  Onehana. 

Tradition  puts  the  temple  of  Onehana  in  the  fearsome  class 
by  the  number  of  sacrifices  claimed  for  it,  as  also  the  ominous 
sounds  of  drum  and  conch  which  are  said  to  emanate  from  its 
precincts  on  the  kapu  nights  of  Kane.  It  is,  doubtless  the  oldest 
of  these  three  remaining  mentioned,  being  heavier  built;  of 
different  type,  and  its  rear  section  hidden  by  soil  accretions  so 
that  its  full  size  could  not  be  determined.  Its  front  measured 
100  feet  across,  and  though  badly  broken  down  was  likely  ten 
feet  high. 

Kothing  remains  of  the  many  others  of  this  district,  several 
of  which  held  fragmentary  traditional  interest.  The  same  is 
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to  be  said  of  Waianae’s  list.  But  one  is  standing  of  a num- 
ber of  more  or  less  importance  in  their  day.  The  lone  sur- 
vivor is  Kaneaki,  well  up  in  Makaha  valley,  near  the  roadside, 
a walled  heiau  of  two  sections,  45  x 59  and  70  x 75  feet,  some- 
what L shaped,  the  smaller  division  being  six  feet  above  the 
other,  both  well  paved  and  the  best  preserved  in  the  district. 

In  windward  Oahu  are  a few  remaining  of  a once  historic 
section  as  the  landing  place  and  residence  of  Olopana  and  party 
from  Kahiki,  in  the  12th  century;  his  traditional  encounters 
with  the  demigod  Kamapuaa  to  be  finally  slain  on  the  altar  of 
his  own  direction;  the  birthplace  of  Kualii,  famous  king  of 
Oahu,  as  also  a connecting  link  with  other  notables,  lends  in 
terest  to  one’s  search,  that  even  a partial  reward  affords  grati- 
fication. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  ruined  heiaus  located  was  that 
of  Upo,  or  Ulupo  (as  some  call  it),  in  the  Kailua  section  oi 
Koolaupoko,  quite  handy  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  leading 
to  the  beach  lots,  sheltered  by  an  attractive  grove  of  trees.  This 
was  found  to  be  of  open  platform  type,  measuring  about 
140  x 180  feet,  considering  its  tumbled  down  condition,  due  to 
its  antiquity  and  exposed  locality  for  the  trespass  of  stock,  for 
it  was  not  a walled  up  structure  except  on  the  side  and  end 
extending  into  the  valley.  The  time  of  its  erection,  as  also 
its  class  and  builder  are  facts  unknown,  and  is  therefore  tradi- 
tionally attributed  to  the  Menehunes. 

Another  apparently  important  temple  of  unknown  origin 
was  found  in  Kailua  on  the  Kapaa  slope  facing  the  range  of 
hills  dividing  Kaneohe;  a walled  structure  which  measured 
120  x 180  feet,  with  walls  six  to  eight  feet  high.  This  heiau 
was  reported  as  Makini,  but  known  locally  as  Mookini.  A 
walled  section  32  x 38  feet  adjoins  it  on  the  northern  side, 
possibly  a modern  addition.  A heavy  growth  of  shrubbery 
did  not  permit  an  examination  of  its  interior  features  to  de- 
termine its  class,  which  doubtless  was  of  the  dread  order,  as 
ljpo  very  likely  was,  but  it  was  the  hest  conditioned  of  all 
Kool au’s  temples. 
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Kear  by  on  the  hill  slope,  amid  a cluster  of  rocks  was 
one  that  attracted  attention  and  interest,  being  large  and  flat, 
with  a peculiar  natural  grooved  surface  sufficient  in  size  to  ac- 
commodate a man’s  body,  and  may  have  had  a connection  with 
the  temple’s  sacrifices.  But  there  was  no  one  left  to  tell  its 
traditions.  Chinese  and  a lone  Japanese  now  took  the  place 
of  Hawaiians  in  the  vicinity. 

Alala,  that  connected  with  the  history  of  Kaulii  as  the 
heiau  where  the  ceremonies  attending  his  royal  birth,  about 
1640,  were  performed,  was  entirely  a thing  of  the  past,  not 
a trace  of  its  site  being  discernable. 

Kawa’ewa’e,  identified  with  the  demigod  Kamapuaa,  was 
found  on  a hill  of  same  name  in  Kaneohe,  famed  in  tradi- 
tion as  the  heiau  built  in  the  time  of  Olopana  by  his  brother 
Kahikiula,  and  credited  as  being  the  temple  where  the  demigod 
was  taken  by  royal  decree  for  sacrifice  for  his  many  depreda- 
tions, together  with  a deposed  priest,  but  at  a crucial  moment 
in  the  service  the  culprit  turned  the  tables  and  sacrificed  the 
king  instead. 

But  the  heiau  was  a disappointment ; there  was  little  about 
it  to  warrant  such  fame.  It  wras  a walled  structure  110x260 
feet  in  size,  with  heavy  walls  from  four  to  eight  feet  high  ac- 
cording to  the  contour  of  the  ground.  The  seaward  end  of  the 
heiau  was  leveled  off,  showing  a trace  of  pavement,  otherwise 
it  looked  much  like  an  old  battle  enclosure  or  cattle' pen,  except 
that  it  had  no  gateway. 

The  history  of  Honolulu’s  temples  present  several  of  spe- 
cial interest,  and  though  there  have  been  many,  but  one  is 
to  be  found  today,  and  that  a small  walled  one  in  Hanoa  valley, 
said  to  have  been  wrested  from  the  Menehunes  by  Kualii  and  re- 
built about  1700. 

Tradition  says  the  first  heiau s built  for  the  gods  were  at 
Waolani,  now  the  Country  Club  grounds,  Huuanu  valley,  of 
which  the  heiau  of  Kawaluna  is  credited  to  Kualii,  about 
1685,  and  its  consecration  by  him  by  right  as  Moi  of  Oahu,  after 
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which  lie  routed  the  Kona  forces  that  had  ascended  the  valley 
to  resist  and  prevent  him. 

But  it  is  Waikiki  where  the  principal  temple  history  centers, 
to  none  of  which,  however,  can  we  point  to  their  time  or 
builders.  Among  the  more  noted  was  Helumoa,  the  Apuakohau 
heian  where  Kauhi-a-Kama,  the  defeated  King  of  Maui  in 
his  raid  on  Oahu  was  slain;  his  body  offered  in  sacrifice,  and 
great  indignities  committed  with  his  hones.  Pomander  says . 
“the  nfemorv  of  this  great  outrage  instigated  his  descendant 
Kahekili  to  the  fearful  massacre  of  Oalin  chiefs,  after  defeating 
K a hah an a in  battle  at  Hiuhelewai  (near  the  Insane  Asylum) 
and  conquering  the  island. 

Kapua,  a heian  at  Kapahulu,  not  far  distant  from  Helumoa. 
was  later  said  to  have  been  the  place  of  sacrifice  of  Kaolohaka, 
a chief  from  Hawaii,  on  suspicion  of  being  a spy,  which  act 
is  alleged  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Kamehameha’s  invasion 
of  Oahu  in  his  landing  at  Waialae. 

The  more  famous,  perhaps  because  more  recent,  was  the 
heian  of  Papaenaena,  at  the  Kapiolani  Park  base  of  Diamond 
Head — the  site  of  the  new  Dillingham  Italian  villa.  This  was 
a walled  and  paved  structure  of  open  terraced  front,  130  x 70 
feet  in  size,  that  figured  prominently  with  Kamehameha  at  the 
opening  of  last  century,  as  gathered  from  early  voyagers  and 
writers.  Its  walls  were  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet 
thick  at  the  base  and  four  at  the  top.  Three  altars  graced  its 
western  end.  In  Kamehameha’s  halt  here  in  his  planned  in- 
vasion of  Kauai  through  the  serious  epidemic  among  his  army 
of  8,000  men,  he  repaired  this  temple  to  conciliate  the  god 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  angry.  The  priests  called  a ten  day 
kapu,  the  sacrifice  of  three  human  beings,  400  hogs,  and  a like 
number  each  of  coconuts  and  bunches  of  bananas.  An  eye 
witness  of  the  ceremony  said:  “When  the  slaughtering  time 

arrived,  one  of  the  men  was  placed  under  the  legs  of  the  idol, 
and  the  other  two  were  laid  with  the  hogs  and  fruit  upon  the 
altar.  They  were  then  beaten  with  clubs  upon  the  shoulders 
till  they  died  of  their  blows.” 


Kamakau  records  the  sacrifice  here  also  by  Kameliameha  of 
liis  nephew  Kanihonui  for  breaking  kapu  with  Queen  Kaahu- 
manu.  In  Kotzebue’s  mention  of  this  occurrence,  which  was 
about  1807,  he  says:  “the  king  shed  tears  for  the  young  man.” 

The  ruins  of  Papaenaena  were  torn  down  by  Kanaina  about 
1856,  and  its  stones  used  for  fence  and  road  work. 

NOTED  IIEIAUS  OF  KAUAI. 

Proportionate  to  area  and  population,  Kauai  has  not  only 
the  largest  list  of  heiaus  (126)  but  more  of  historic  interest 
and  varied  type  than  the  other  islands,  a number  of  which  still 
stand  in  fair  order  for  their  years. 

The  largest  of  these  surviving  temples  is  that  of  Malae,  in 
central  Wailua,  273  x 324  feet,  a walled  and  paved  heiau  so 
old  as  to  be  attributed  to  the  Menehunes.  Its  outer  walls  stand 
from  seven  to  ten  feet  high,  with  heavy  buttressed  corners,  an 

unusual  feature  in  Hawaiian  work.  Its  altar  was  in  the  center 
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toward  the  west  wall,  and  around  on  all  sides  ran  a ledge  like 
that  of  Puu-o-Mahuka,  some  six  feet  wide,  whereon  the  people 
are  said  to  have  sat  during  its  ceremonies. 

Queen  (Debora)  Kapule  changed  all  its  interior  about 
1830,  by  the  erection  of  division  walls  for  cattle  and  calf  pens. 
In  more  recent  years  it  has  been  planted  to  cane. 

Poliahu,  in  upper  Wailua,  within  sight  of  Malae,  is  a 
heiau  of  medium  size  in  fair  condition,  that  is  said  to  have 
had  working  connections  with  its  larger  neighbor.  It  is  listed 
for  a historic  landmark  tablet. 

A still  larger  one  than  Malae,  said  to  have  been  the  most 
famous  heiau  of  Kauai,  was  that  of  Kuhiau,  at  Hawiliwili, 
described  as  a large  walled  and  paved  structure  which  covered 
an  area  of  about  four  acres.  It  had  a companion  heiau  called 
Paukini,  on  the  rock  of  that  name  now  separate  from,  but 
formerly  connected  with  the  shore,  and  where  the  priests  of 
both  temples  resided.  Kothing  now  remains  of  either. 

A heiau  of  peculiar  construction,  and  unfortunately  in 
badly  ruined  condition,  of  which  little  of  its  history  could  be 
gathered  is  Kukui,  at  the  shore  of  Olohena,  near  the  boun- 


dary  of  Lihue,  a structure  of  two  sections  of  85  feet  front  by 
19*6  feet  in  total  length,  showing,  the  largest  stones  m its  con- 
struction of  any  temple  visited.  It  has  also  the  distinction  of 
double  walls  along  the  front  section  or  division,  with  a four 
foot  passageway  between  which  led  to  the  inner  section.  The 
outer  of  these  double  walls,  some  six  feet  high,  were  eight  feet 
thick,  and  the  inner  walls  five  feet.  The  end  wall  was  entirely 
gone,  but  the  side  walls  at  this  rear  were  eleven  feet  thick 
at  the  shore  side,  and  sixteen  at  the  sea  side. 

Local  tradition  says  that  when  the  famous  Kawelo  was 
slain  in  battle  at  Wahiawa,  his  body  was  brought  here  and  placed 
on  the  altar  of  Kukui  for  decomposition,  which  did  not  set  in, 
and  on  nearing  the  tenth  anahulu  (ten  day  periods)  his  body 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  he  came  to  life. 

The  heiau  of  Holoholoku  at  Waialua,  the  site  of  which  is  its 
memory,  is  credited  as  the  repository  of  the  first  kaeke  or  temple 
drum  brought  to  these  islands,  introduced  by  Laamaikahiki.  It 
also  was  the  kapu  place  insuring  distinctive  births  of  Kauai  aliis, 
similar  to  that  of  Kukaniloko  on  Oahn.  This  historic  site  is 
listed  for  landmark  distinction. 

Hikinaakala,  at  Waialua-kai,  is  the  ‘■dong-fellow”  of  the 
islands,  and  though  in  ruins  at  the  shore  near  the  south  side 
of  the  stream,  has  interest  from  its  peculiar  construction  rather 
than  historic  incidents  gathered.  Its  remaining  low  walls  run 
395  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  width  at  the  rear  and  80 
in  front.  It  shows  three  distinct  divisions,  paved,  the 
inner  section  being  100  feet  in  depth  and  in  fair  con- 
dition still.  The  end  and  K.  E.  corner  wall  are  six 
feet  high  and  eleven  feet  thick,  of  heavy  stones.  Two 
large  boulders  stand  near  the  middle  of  the  division  wall 
of  the  inner  section,  diagonally  from  each  other,  that  may  have 
served  as  altars.  The  wider  front  division  (80  feet)  is  formed 
by  an  extension  on  the  seaward  side  of  lighter  wall  which  runs 
back  59  feet.  The  front  wall  was  low  and  in  broken  condition. 
This  is  one  marked  for  historic  distinction.  There  is  another 
temple  ruins  of  the  same  name  at  Waimea,  that  some  claim  was 
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a place  of  refuge,  but  of  which  there  is  some  doubt. 

Hauola,  at  Waiawa,  adjoining  the  Knud  sen  premises,  is  the 
best  preserved  heiau  on  the  island,  a low  open  platform  structure 
of  two  divisions,  76x97  and  113x136  feet;  the  outer,  larger 
section,  held  apparent  sites  of  two  houses  at  right  of  the  sup- 
posed entrance.  The  inner,  small  section  was  well  paved  with 
flat  stones,  and  stood  four  feet  above  the  outer  division.  Heavy 
walls  four  to  eight  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  slope  of 
the  land  enclosed  the  structure.  Tradition  credits  its  construc- 
tion to  King  Ola,  to  commemorate  his  rescue  and  identification 
as  of  royal  lineage.  This  heiau  was  of  the  human  sacrifice 
class,  and  is  marked  with  a tablet  designating  its  historic 
character. 

Several  miles  beyond  Hauola,  past  Mana,  is  the  interesting 
Polihale  heiau,  noted  for  its  peculiar  platform  construction  of 
five  terraces,  built  on  the  seashore  at  the  foot  of  a cliff  of  the 
same  name.  It  measured  70  feet  across  the  front,  widening 
toward  the  rear,  and  had  a depth  of  104  feet.  The  terraces 
ranged  from  eight  to  five  feet  above  each  other,  of  varying 
depths  of  from  six  to  thirty-three  feet.  All  were  stone  paved, 
open  platforms,  .with  heavy  side  walls.  The  front  base  and 
lower  terrace  was  badly  damaged  by  stormy  seas.  Twelve  war- 
riors captured  in  battle  were  once  killed  in  honor  of  the  war- 
god  and  sacrificed  on  the  open  platform  of  Polihale. 

A reported  very  famous,  very  sacred  and  large  heiau  of 
two  terraced  platforms  was  that  of  Kilioi,  at  Haena,  which 
was  not  visited,  nor  that  of  the  famous  Lohiau  temple  at  Ke-e, 
Ilaena  point,  dedicated  to  Laka,  goddess  of  the  hula.  This  is 
described  as  a walled  heiau  77  x 85  feet  in  size.  This  but 
briefly  outlines  the  more  notable  of  the  listed  heiaus  and  heiau 
sites  of  the  different  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  so  far  as 
gathered.  Many  other  temples  on  each  island  hold  features, 
the  particulars  and  traditional  history  of  which,  though  lacking 
today  may  yet  be  found  to  hold  the  key  of  important  events 
of  the  past.  Having  thus  blazed  the  way  I trust  other  searchers 
will  take  up  the  trail  and  unearth  further  points  of  interest. 


An  Hawaiian  in  Mexico  in  1789-1790 


BY  RALPH  S.  KUYKEYDALL. 

From  the  days  of  Hawaiiloa  to  the  present  time  the  Ha- 
waiians  have  been  great  travelers.  In  the  period  immediately 
following  the  discovery  of  these  islands  by  Captain  Cook, 
scarcely  a ship  stopped  here  without  carrying  away  one  or  more 
Hawaiians,  as  seamen,  as  servants,  or,  more  rarely,  as  pas- 
sengers. I need  only  mention  a few  of  these:  the  high  chief, 
Kaiana,  whose  travels  are  detailed  in  the  pages  of  Meares7 
Narrative ; the  Hawaiian  youth  taken  by  Delano  in  1801,  who 
performed  on  the  theatrical  stage  in  Boston  in  the  “Tragedy 
of  Captain  Cook/7  “and  was  much  admired  by  the  audience  and 
the  publick  in  general  ;771  Opiikahaia,  whose  visit  to  the  United 
States  led  to  such  memorable  results ; George  Kaumualii.  son 
of  the  king  of  Kauai,  who  was  wounded  while  in  the  United 
States  naval  service  during  the  War  of  1812;  finally,  King 
Lilioliho  and  his  retinue,  who  made  the  famous  pilgrimage  to 
England. 

The  hero  of  the  present  tale  was  one  of  these  travelers,  who 
set  out  from  his  native  land  in  the  spring  of  1788.  What  his 
name  was  in  his  own  language,  I am  unable  to  say.  The  docu- 
ments which  I have  used,  written  in  English  and  Spanish, 
usually-  call  him  Matutaray,  though  one  spells  his  name  Mode- 
troy.  Apparently  he  was  a native  of  Hiihau;  one  letter,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  him  as  a native  of  Kauai.  He  was  probably  the 
son  of  a chief  of  the  second  or  third  rank.  The  ship  in  which 
he  sailed  away  to  foreign  lands  was  the  sloop  Princess  Royal, 
in  command  of  Captain  Duncan. 

The  Princess  Royal  had  left  London  in  September  of  1786 
in  company  with  the  ship  Prince  of  Wales  on  a fur  trading 
vovas;e  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  The  latter  vessel 
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was  commanded  by  James  Colnett,  who  was  also  the  head  of 
the  expedition.  The  two  ships  came  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn,  arriving  on  the  coast  in  the  summer  of 
1787.  They  spent  some  months  in  trading  for  furs  and  then 
came  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  spend  the  winter.  On  their 
return  to  the  northwest  coast  they  sailed  from  Hiihau,  March 
20,  1788.  Two  days  before  this,  Captain  Duncan,  with  the 
consent  of  Captain  Colnett,  received  on  board  the  Princess 
Boyal  the  Hawaiian  youth  whose  experiences  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper.  In  the  Princess  Royal,  Matutaray  spent 
the  summer  along  the  American  coast,  visited  his  homeland  in 
the  fall,  and  arrived  in  China  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
There  he  transferred  from  the  Princess  Royal  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  became  the  servant  of  Captain  Colnett.2 

Up  to  this  time  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  this  young  Polynesian.  But  from  this  point  on  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  make  him  a principal  figure  in  a 
strange  series  of  incidents.  After  his  arrival  in  China,  Captain 
Colnett  and  his  supercargo  merged  their  business  interests  into 
a combination  with  the  company  represented  by  Captain  John 
Mea'res.  The  purpose  of  this  combination  was  to  engage  in 
the  fur  trade  and  to  make  a settlement  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  America  to  serve  as  a base  for  their  operations.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  returned  to  England  and  another  ship,  the  Argonaut , 
was  purchased  to  take  its  place.  Colnett,  who  was  to  have  charge 
of  the  company’s  ships  and  of  their  operations  on  the  American 
coast,  assumed  command  of  the  Argonaut , and  his  Hawaiian 
servant  Matutaray  accordingly  went  on  board  that  vessel.  The 
command  of  the  Princess  Royal  was  given  to  Captain  Thomas 
Hudson.  The  two  ships  sailed  from  China  in  the  spring  of 

2 C.  F.  Newcombe,  Preface  to  Menzies’  Journal  of  Vancouver’s 
Voyage , April  to  October , 1792  (Victoria,  B.  C.,  1923),  pp.  xiii-xv ; James 
Colnett  to  Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo,  May  2,  1790.  Archivo  General 
(Mexico),  Sec.  de  Historia,  Tomo  66.  This  letter  is  contained  in  an 
expedicnte  entitled,  “Ocurrencias  con  el  Indio  Matutaray  de  las  Islas  de 
Sanduich  y su  entrega  al  Ingles  Colnet.”  When  not  otherwise  noted  all 
the  letters  cited  in  the  present  paper  are  contained  in  this  expediente,  a 
copy  of  which  was  recently  obtained  by  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Com- 
mission. 
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1789,  the  Princess  Royal  in  February  and  the  Argonaut  in 
April.* * 3 

While  English  fur  traders  were  thus  taking  steps  to  estab- 
lish a commercial  settlement  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
the  Spanish  government,  alarmed  at  reports  of  Russian  encroach- 
ments, was  organizing  in  Mexico  a naval  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a military  settlement  in  that  same  region.  This 
expedition  consisted  of  two  ships,  the  Princesa  and  the  San 
Carlos,  under  the  command  of  Ensign  Esteban  Josef  Martinez. 
As  chance,  or  the  logic  of  the  situation,  would  have  it,  both  the 
English  traders  and  the  Spanish  government  picked  on  the  same 
spot  for  their  settlements.  This  was  Hootka  Sound,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  present  Vancouver  Island.4  Both  Spain  and 
England  had  earlier  claims  on  this  region  and  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  plans  just  mentioned  resulted  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Vootka  Sound  controversy.  Fortunately  we  do  not  need, 
in  the  present  connection,  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  that  historic 
conflict. 

When  Colnett  arrived  at  ATootka  Sound,  July  2,  1789,  lie 
found  the  Spanish  officer  Martinez  already  in  possession  of  the 
port.  Soon  after,  a dispute  occurred  and  Martinez  seized  the  two 
English  ships,  the  Argonaut  and  the  Princess  Royal,  and  made 
prisoners  of  their  officers  and  crews.  Before  the  end  of  J ulv  the 
captured  vessels  and  the  prisoners  Were  sent  to  the  Spanish 
naval  base  at  San  Bias,  in  Mexico,  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
Viceroy.5 

Just  at  this  point  fate  intervened  to  change  somewhat  the 
current  of  Matu  tar  ay’s  humble  existence.  Martinez  took  away 
from  Colnett  his  Hawaiian  servant,  removed  that  docile  youth 
to  his  ovm  flagship,  the  Princesa,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of 
the  Franciscan  friars  who  accompanied  the  Spanish  expedition 


3W.  R.  Manning,  “The  Nootka  Sound  Controversy”  (in  Annual  Re- 

port of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  the  year  1904]  pages  281- 

478),  chap.  2. 

4 Manning,  op.  cit.,  chap.  3. 

5 Ibid.,  chap.  5 
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as  chaplains.  Those  reverend  fathers  immediately  began  to 
teach  him  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

It  seems  clear  that  Martinez  had  an  'ulterior  purpose  in  thus 
disposing  of  the  Hawaiian  Islander.  What  this  purpose  was 
will  be  evident  when  we  take  into  consideration  some  of  the 
ideas  which  this  Spanish  officer  is  known  to  have  possessed. 
In  a report  about  the  Sandwich  Islands  which  he  made  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Hew  Spain,  Martinez  “speaks  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  those  islands  in  hogs,  fowls,  potatoes,  cassava,  sugar  cane, 
bananas,  watermelons,  and  other  fruits,  with  all  of  which  the 
ships  of  foreign  powers  supply  themselves  in  the  stops  which 
they  make  there  when  they  come  to  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo  or 
Hootka.  He  infers  from  this  that  it  will  be  very  useful  for 
our  nation  [i.  e.  Spain]  to  make  a settlement  on  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii, with  which  to  secure  the  conquest  of  the  Indians,  and 
in  order  that  the  [other]  foreigners  may  lose  this  harboring 
place  which  promotes  their  commerce  and  facilitates  -their 
passage  to  our  coasts  of  California.” ' With  such  ideas  as  these 
in  his  head  it  is  very  natural  that  Martinez  should  see  in  the 
Hawaiian  youth  an  instrument  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
plan  which  he  suggested  to  the  V iceroy.  The  \ iceroy  did  not 
approve  the  proposal  for  a Spanish  settlement  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  but  it  will  presently  be  seen  that  he  recognized  the 
possible  advantage  to  be  gained  by  taking  good  care  of  the 
native  of  those  islands  who  had  so  fortunately  fallen  into  his 
hands. 

Martinez  returned  to  San  Bias  in  December,  1789,  and  im- 
mediately wrote  a letter  to  the  Viceroy,  in  which  he  said: 

6 Various  letters  in  the  expediente  mentioned  in  note  2 above.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Viceroy,  not  included  in  this  expediente,  Martinez  intimates 
that  Matutaray  came  on  board  the  Princesa  voluntarily,  and  indicates  that 
a special  effort  was  made  to  cause  him  to  think  well  of  the  Spaniards. 
Martinez  to  Viceroy  Florez,  July  13,  1789.  Archivo  General  (Mexico), 
Sec.  de  Historia,  Tomo  65. 

7 Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo  to  Valdes,  Dec.  27,  1789.  Copy  (from 
Mexican  archives)  in  Bancroft  Library.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
to  the  Spaniards  California  included  the  whole  west  coast  of  America 
from  Cape  San  Lucas  north  at  least  as  far  as  the  Russian  settlements  in 
Alaska. 
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[translation] 

I give  notice  to  Your  Excellency  that  among  the  prisoners 
from  the  packet  boat  Argonaut  there  is  in  this  ship  a native  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  named  Matutaray,  and  now  by 
his  own  wish  is  called  Jose  Mariano.  I have  him  in  my  power. 
He  has  been  instructed  by  the  Reverend  Fathers  in  some  mys- 
teries of  our  religion.  He  is  extremely  lively  and  makes  him- 
self understood  in  part  in  Spanish  and  in  part  by  signs  which 
everyone  understands.  He  has  been  several  times  to  Yootka ; is 
a native  of  the  island  of  Kauai.  He  likes  our  customs  very 
much  and  desires  that  the  Spaniards  may  go  to  his  country 
in  order  that  the  English  may  not  be  permitted  to  come  there. 
He  also  washes  to  see  the  king  [of  Spain].  He  offers  to  provide 
freely  people  from  his  island  for  Yootka  or  for  any  other  place, 
going  himself  in  our  company.  His  age  is  about  20  or  25 
years,  his  height  6 feet  4%  inches.  He  is  not  bad  looking,  and 
is  accustomed  to  dress  very  neatly  in  the  Spanish  fashion.* * 8 

On  the  following  day  one  of  the  Franciscan  friars  wrote  to 
the  Viceroy  announcing  the  return  from  Yootka  to  San  Bias 
of  himself  and  the  other  three  religious  brothers  who  had  gone 
with  the  northern  expedition,  and  asking  permission  for  them 
to  return  to  their  college  in  Mexico  City.9 

Having  received  these  two  letters,  the  Viceroy,  Count  Re- 
villa Gigedo,  on  December  17,  1789,  wrote  a series  of  orders 
disposing  of  the  questions  which  they  presented  to  him.-  He 
instructed  Martinez  to  deliver  Matutaray  to  the  commandant 
of  the  Department  of  San  Bias,  so  that  the  four  religious  brothers 
could  bring  him  to  the  capital  when  they  returned  there.  To 
the  Franciscan,  Fray  Severo  Patero,  he  wrote  granting  the 
permission  requested  for  himself  and  his  companions  to  return 
to  their  college,  and  at  the  same  time  instructing  them  to  bring 
Matutaray  with  them  and  to  treat  him  with  the  best  care  and 
attention  possible.  He  notified  the  commandant  and  com- 
missary of  San  Bias  of  the  action  which  he  had  taken  in  the  case 

s Martinez  to  the  Viceroy,  Dec.  6,  1789.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 

Manuel  Antonio  Florez,  but  Count  Revilla  Gigedo  had  succeeded  him  as 

viceroy  a few  weeks  befor  this  date. 

9 Fr.  Severo  Patero  to  the  Viceroy,  Dec.  7,  1789.  The  college  referred 
to  was  the  College  of  San  Fernando,  the  missionary  convent  which  had 
control  of  all  the  Franciscan  missions  of  California. 
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of  the  four  friars  and  the  Sandwich  Islander  and  instructed 
them  to  make  whatever  provision  might  be  necessary  under  the 
circumstances.10 

.V  fewT  days  after  giving  these  instructions  the  Viceroy  wrote 
to  the  king’s  ministers  in  Spain  his  report  on  the  proposal  of 
Martinez  for  a Spanish  settlement  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
For  various  reasons  he  disapproved  of  that  project,  but  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  it  was  well  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
natives  of  those  islands  by  kind  treatment.  As  an  illustration 
he  cited  the  case  of  Matutaray,  whom  he  had  arranged  to  have 
brought  to  the  capital,  “where  he  will  be  well  treated,  will  learn 
the  Spanish  language,  and  will  be  at  hand  to  draw  out  whatever 
advantage  the  current  happenings  may  supply.11 

As  a result  of  the  Viceroy’s  orders,  Matutaray  journeyed 
up  to  Mexico  City  in  company  with  the  pious  advisers  who  had 
hitherto  been  looking  after  his  spiritual  welfare — and  his  politi- 
cal ideas.  On  arriving  there,  he  was  placed  in  the  Franciscan 
College  of  San  Fernando,  where  the  zealous  inmates  of  that 
missionary  convent  continued  to  instruct  him  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  endeavored  to  instill  into  his  mind  a 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  Spanish  institutions.  For  some 
months  we  hear  nothing  further  about  him. 

In  the  meanwhile  Captain  Colnett  also,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Viceroy,  went  up  to  Mexico  City  in  order  to  present  his 
case  in  person  to  that  high  functionary  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment.12 Among  other  things  Colnett  demanded  the  return  of 
his  Hawaiian  servant.  Sometime  in  April  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Viceroy,  as  follows: 

[translation] 

Most  Excellent  Sir : 

Mr.  James  Colnett,  with  the  respect  due  to  Your  Excellency, 

10 All  of  these  letters  are  in  the  expediente  previously  noted. 

nRevilla^  Gigedo  to  Valdes,  Dec.  27,  1789,  lit  supra.  Cf.  Manning,  op 
fit.,  p.  356.  “The  Viceroy  was  attempting  to  keep  this  man,  who  was  said 
to  be  chief  of  one  of  the  islands,  ostensibly  that  he  might  be  converted  to 
the  Catholic  religion ; but  probably  the  real  reason  was  to  use  him  in 
getting  an  opening  for  a Spanish  settlement  on  the  Sandwich  Islands.” 

12Manning,  op.  cit.,  Chap.  6. 


makes  known:  That  Don  Josef  Estevan  Martinez  at  the  time  of 
taking  me  prisoner  in  the  port  of  Yootka  took  from  me  mv 
servant,  called  Modetroy,  an  Indian  of  the  island  of  Oneehow, 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Avho  voluntarily  accompanied  me 
twice  from  the  said  island  and  has  served  me  faithfully  for  two 
years.  The  said  Indian  is  now  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco 
[San  Fernando]  of  this  capital,  so  contrary  to  his  desire  that  he 
was  going  to  present  himself  in  person  before  Your  Excellency 
to  ask  permission  to  return  to  my  service,  if  the  guard  had  not 
prevented  him.  The  said  servant  is  absolutely  necessary  to  me, 
since  I find  myself  continually  exposed  to  the  impositions  of 
those  who  serve  me.  Your  Excellency  is  not  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  no  pretext  is  sufficient  for  violating  the  will  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  compelling  him  to  leave  the  service  of  a foreign 
power;  to  fail  in  this  principle  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  I am  placed,  would  be  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
Besides  this,  I will  in  no  way  oppose  the  zeal  of  the  reverend 
fathers ; if  they  wish  to  come  to  my  house,  they  will  be  received 
with  all  the  attention  which  is  due  to  their  character  and  will 
have  complete  liberty  in  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dian, since  no  one  desires  more  than  I do  that  he  should  become 
a Christian. 

Wherefore  I humbly  beg  that  Your  Excellency  will  be 
pleased  to  order  the  return  to  me  of  the  said  servant,  a favor 
which  I expect  from  the  acknowledged  justice  of  Your  Ex- 
cellency. 

James  Colnett.13 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  the  Viceroy  wrote  to  the  Guardian 
of  the  College  of  San  Fernando,  informing  him  of  Colnett’s 
demand  and  charging  him  to  find  out  the  real  desires  of 
Matutaray,  and,  if  he  wished  to  return  to  his  former  master, 
to  deliver  him  up  forthwith.14  To  this  letter  the  Guardian 
three  days  later  returned  the  following  answer: 

[translation] 

In  fulfillment  of  your  superior  order  I have  investigated 
the  inclination  of  the  Indian  Mariano  Matutaray.  What  it 
has  been  possible  to  learn  from  him  is  that  the  day  past  he  had 
a talk  with  Captain  Colnett,  who  told  him  that  he  would  go 

13  Coin ett  to  the  Viceroy,  not  dated,  but  probably  written  in  latter 
part  of  April,  1790. 

14The  Viceroy  to  the  Guardian  of  San  Fernando,  April  27,  1790. 


away  with,  him  to  San  Bias,  from  there  to  Sandwich  (which  is 
his  country),  would  take  people  from  there  to  be  settled  at 
Nootka,  and,  returning  to  his  island,  would  journey  to  Macao; 
in  reply  to  which  the  Indian  told  him  yes,  in  order  to  escape 
from  him,  but  not  because  it  was  his  desire.  That  the  one  who 
engaged  him  at  his  native  land,  with  a pledge,  was  another 
English  captain  (whom  he  calls  Tenitene),  who  took  him  to 
Macao;  from  his  ship  they  transferred  him  to  that  of  Captain 
Colnett,  whom  he  was  (necessarily)  serving,  and  to  whose 
service  he  did  not  at  all  wish  to  return,  far  from  being  eager 
for  it.  That  Don  Estevan  Martinez  did  not  take  him  away 
from  Captain  Colnett,  but  that  he  himself  voluntarily  joined 
Martinez  and  gladly  continued  with  him,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  English  had  tried  to  dissuade  him  by  threatening  that  the 
Spaniards  would  kill  him,  by  browbeating  him  and  treating 
him  with  much  severity.  Einally,  that  he  does  not  like  the 
English,  but  does  like  the  King  [of  Spain],  the  [Catholic] 
Fathers,  God,  and  does  not  like  hell,  which  is  the  expression 
with  which  he  concludes. 

If  the  Indian  were  not  ill  with  a fever,  I would  send  him 
with  the  religious  brother  and  the  Chinaman  who  serve  as  in- 
terpreters for  him,  in  order  that  he  might,  before  some  one 
commissioned  by  Your  Excellency,  confirm  and  I even  be- 
lieve, add  to  this  disposition.15 

With  this  letter  before  him,  the  Viceray  drafted  his  reply 
to  Colnett.  It  was  short  and  to  the  point.  Tie  said : 

[translation] 

I have  learned  with  entire  certainty  that  the  Indian  Mariano 
Matutaray,  demanded  by  you  as  your  servant,  not  only  is  not 
and  has  not  been  such,  but  that  he  does  not  wish  to  return  to 
your  company,  for  which  you  explained  that  he  was  eager. 

Keither  does  it  seem  to  be  true  that  Don  Estevan  Josef 
Martinez  took  him  away  from  you,  since  he  confesses  that  lie 
voluntarily  joined  that  official  and  gladly  continued  with  him. 

In  short,  the  Indian  is  free,  he  has- resolved  to  follow  a dif- 
ferent course,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  strange  that  you  have 
proceeded  with  so  much  facility  in  asking  that  he  be  delivered 
to  you,  assuming  facts  and  circumstances  which  do  not  exist, 
according  to  what  he  himself  states ; for  which  reason  I ought 
not  to  grant  your  petition.16 


ir’Fr.  Pablo  Mngartegue  to  the  Viceroy,  April  30,  1790. 
lfiThe  Viceroy  to  James  Colnett,  May  1,  1790. 


One  might  suppose  that  this  would  settle  the  matter.  It 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  correspondence  thus  far 
had  raised  a direct  issue,  involving  both  the  veracity  of  Colnett 
and  the  question  of  the  real  desires  of  Matutaray.  The  English 
officer  was  not  inclined  to  let  the  matter  rest  in  this  equivocal 
position.  In  his  next  letter  he  repelled  the  imputation  which 
had  been  cast  upon  his  honor  and  proposed  an  ingenious  scheme 
for  finding  out  the  real  feelings  of  the  Hawaiian  Islander.  The 
letter  follows : 

Please  your  Excellency 

As  I never  advanced  a Falsity  on  any  Subject  my  feelings 
having  been  extreemly  hurt  at  receiving  your  Excellency’s 
letter  in  which  you  accuse  me  upon  what  you  pleased  to  call 
Infallible  proofs  of  doing  and  supposing  things  that  are  not, 
an  imputation  which  in  my  Country  no  Officer  can  put  up 
with  from  even  Majesty  itself  without  calling  for  a Court  Mar- 
tial to  clear  up  his  Honor.  The  disadvantage  I lay  under  of 
not  speaking  your  Excellency’s  Language  renders  it  easy  for 
your  Excellency  to  be  imposed  upon  not  withstanding  your  good 
intentions  I am  convinced  your  Excellency  has  of  doing  Justice 
in  every  particular  to  the  full  truth  of  the  transaction  relative 
to  the  Indian  which  I can  prove  from  demonstrative  docu- 
ments is  as  follows ; on  the  Eighteenth  of  March  One  Thousand 
seven  hundred  & Eighty  Eight  Capt  Duncan  Commanding  the 
Princess  Royal  but  under  my  orders  at  the  Isle  of  Oneehow  in 
my  presence  & with  my  approbation  Receivd  this  Indian  from 
his  Father,  a second  rank  Chief  on  that  Island..  After  a Voyage 
on  the  W.  Coast  of  America  during  which  he  remaind  on  board 
the  said  Sloop  we  met  again  at  the  same  Isle  in  the  Month  of 
October  following  & from  thence  he  sailed  in  the  same  Sloop 
for  Macao  when  he  came  on  board  my  Vessel  in  the  Month  of 
December  the  same  year  since  which  time  continued  near  my 
person  doing  all  the  dutys  of  a servant  untill  my  capture  by 
Commodore  Martinez.  Whther  he  joind  as  your  Excellency 
says  Commodore  Martinez  by  force  or  Election  I will  not  pre- 
tend to  decide  ; he  should  have  treated  him  as  a prisoner  like 
the  rest  of  my  Men.  This  I can  say  with  certainty  that  upon 
our  meeting,  I speak  of  the  few  times  he  could  get  to  my  House, 
he  shed  tears  requesting  my  interference  for  his  coming  back 
and  the  same  lias  been  the  case  at  this  City  which  those  who 
have  frequented  my  house  can  testify. 


Your  Excellency  having  been  informd  of  another  story 
may  he  easily  explained  from  the  constraint  the  poor  man  is 
under.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  the  Priests  in  his  Isle  that 
if  any  person  acts  or  speaks  against  their  will  they  announce 
the  hour  of  his  Death  and  find  secret  means  to  have  the  prophesy 
accomplished  and  for  this  reason  the  poor  man  dares  not  tell 
his  mind  before  the  Fathers  whilst  to  me  who  can  understand 
him,  lie  has  been  making  such  moans  as  have  moved  my  Com- 
passion to  demand  him. 

Your  Excellency  will  give  me  leave  further  to  observe  that 
his  being  born  free  is  no  argument  for  Keeping  him,  for  at 
this  rate  most  of  the  Crew  of  the  Vessel  may  leave  me  & she 
remain  to  rot  before  I could  get  men  to  sail  her  for  every  Briton 
is  born  free,  moreover  I am  however  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave 
the  decision  of  this  test  of  his  own  election  which  I see  no  other 
manner  of  discovering  Infallibly  but  this;  let  the  Indian  be 
kept  a few  days  away  from  the  Friars  and  me  after  which  let 
your  Excellency  ask  him  which  he  prefers  the  Friars  or  me 
which  in  his  own  Language  is  said  in  the  following  words. 
Oe  Ho  Koho  liaree  Tene  none  Capetain  Oe  Ho  Hoho  ha  ree 
Padre  Taliuna — or  otherwise — Modetroy  oe  hoe  haree  Tene 
no  ne  or  Capetain  hoe  hoe  har  oe  haree  Padree  Tehuna, 

This  method  I am  sure  Your  Excellency  will  approve  as  an 
impartial  one  on  my  part  & even  tho’  absence,  persuasion  and 
dread  of  [in]  difference  of  being  a proselyte  or  treated  as  a 
servant  may  operate  a Change  in  the  Indian  your  Excellency 
will  I hope  do  me  still  the  Justice  to  think  me  incapable  of 
Falsity  or  anything  else  [un]  becoming  a man  of  Honor. 

I have  the  Honor  to  be  your  Excellency’s 

Most  obedient  Humble  Servant, 

James  Colxett. 

Mexico, 

May  2,  1790. 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  the  Viceroy  admitted  that  there 
was  some  lack  of  exactness  in  his  own  previous  letter  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  learned  with  “entire  certainty”  that 
Matutaray  was  not  and  had  not  been  Colnett’s  servant,  but  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  English  officer  had  been 
guilty  of  the  same  error,  in  saying  that  the  Viceroy  spoke  of 
“infallible  proofs.”  And  he  reminded  Colnett  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  insisting  that  he  should  receive  the  re- 
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spect  due  him  because  of  bis  rank  as  an  officer,  he  failed  to 
observe  the  greater  respect  due  to  the  Viceroy  by  reason  of  his 
higher  rank.  Finally  he  declared  that  under  the  circumstances 
he  considered  that  his  decision  in  reference  to  the  Sandwich 
Islander  was  the  most  noble  use  he  could  make  of  his  au- 
thority.17 

Apparently  Colnett’s  “ impartial  method”  of  discovering  the 
real  inclinations  of  the  Hawaiian  youth  did  not  appeal  to  the 
practical  sense  of  Count  Revilla  Gigedo.  Matutaray  seemed 
destined  to  continue  his  studies  in  the  Franciscan  College  of 
San  Fernando',  whether  he  wished  to  do  so  or  not.  To  all 
appearances  the  inflexible  attitude  of  the  Viceroy  left  Colnett 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  that  official’s  decision,  and  he  took 
leave  of  the  matter,  for  the  time  being,  by  writing  a letter  in 
which  he  disclaimed  any  intention  of  giving  the  smallest  offense 
to  the  Viceroy. 

I therefore  expect  and  request  your  Excellency  will  consider 
the  said  answer  as  entirely  directed  to  defend  my  own  reputa- 
tion without  the  most  distant  Idea  of  failing  in  the  respect  or 
attention  due  your  Excellency’s  exalted  station. 

As  to  the  Indian  I have  acquitted  my  conscience,  making 
every  remonstrance  in  my  power  for  to  return  him  to  Country, 
Mother,  Wifes,  Children,  & Father  from  whom  he  was  received 
with  my  consent  and  approbation,  nor  could  I in  Honor  & 
Justice  to  myself,  have  omitted  those  remonstrances  as  every 
word  & action  relative  to  all  this  transaction  will  be  communi- 
cated to  my  King  & Parliament  when  a free  People  will  ap- 
plaud or  censure  my  conduct  according  as  they  judge.  I have 
discharged  my  duty  in  supporting  the  Honor  of  my  Country. 
I hope  your  Excellency  will  not  disapprove  of  my  paying  a 
visit  to  the  poor  Indian  before  my  departure.18 

In  reply  to  this  letter  the  Viceroy  stated  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  Colnett’s  paying  a farewell  visit  to  the  Hawaiian 
youth.19  The  English  captain  accordingly  went  to  see  Matu- 
taray. The  sequel  of  that  interview  will  appear  shortly. 


17The  Viceroy  to  James  Colnett,  May  4,  1790. 
ts Colnett  to  the  Viceroy,  May  5,  1790. 
l^The  Viceroy  to  James  Colnett,  May  6,  1790. 


Iii  tlie  meanwhile  the  Viceroy  had  formulated  his  decision 
with  respect  to  the  English  prisoners  and  the  captured  ships. 
That  decision  was  that  the  prisoners  should  be  released  and  the 
ships  restored  to  their  English  masters,  Colnett  and  Hudson. 
This  decision  was  communicated  to  Colnett  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April.  Colnett,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
conditions  proposed  by  the  Viceroy,  and  therefore  besieged  that 
official  with  a series  of  letters,  setting  forth  his  demands  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  not  forgetting  to  remind  the  representative 
of  the  Spanish  crown  that  all  the  details  of  this  affair  would  be 
reported  to  the  English  king  and  parliament.  One  of  the  most 
insistent  of  Colnett’s  demands  was  for  a passport  which  would 
permit  him  to  engage  in.  the  fur  trade  along  the  northwest 
coast.  Ultimately  the  Viceroy  yielded  to  the#  Englishman’s 
importunities  and  granted  virtually  everything  that  he  asked. 
The  desired  passport  was  sent  to  him  on  the  eleventh  of  May.20 
On  that  day  also  the  Viceroy  addressed  another  letter  to  the 
Guardian  of  the  College  of  San  Eernando,  in  which  he  said: 

[translation] 

The  Englishman  Colnett  has  again  demanded  the  Indian  of 
Sandwich,  stating  that  he  went  to  see  him  and  that  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  wishing  to  go  with  him  to  his  own  country. 
At  that  place  he  [Colnett]  lias  pledged  his  word  to  his  [Matuta- 
ray’s]  relatives  to  return  him,  and  if  this  Indian  is  not  going 
to  be  a good  Catholic  and  is  going  to  be  impatient  and  violent 
as  soon  as  he  sees  the  impossibility  of  returning  to  his  people, 
I believe  it  better  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Your 
Reverence  can  do  this  by  virtue  of  the  present  notice,  in  which 
I request  and  charge  you  to  do  so.21 

When  Colnett  finally  sailed  from  San  Bias,  July  9,  1790,  in 
the  ship  Argonaut , Matutaray  was  with  him.22  It  would  be 

20 Manning,  op.  cit.,  pp.  354-357- 

21The  Viceroy  to  the  Guardian  of  San  Fernando,  May  it,  1790.  This 
is  the  last  letter  in  the  expediente. 

22The  Viceroy  to  Valdes  (No.  6 Reservada),  July  28,  1790.  Copy 
(from  Mexican  archives)  in  the  Bancroft  Library.  In  a later  letter  to 
Count  Floridablanca,  the  viceroy  says  that  Matutaray,  after  being  for  some 
time  in  the  College  of  San  Fernando,  returned  to  Colnett  and  went  away 
with  him  voluntarily.  The  Viceroy  to'  Floridablanca,  Sept.  1,  1791.  Copy 
as  above. 
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interesting  to  know  whether  or  not  he  was  really  restored  to 
his  Hawaiian  home.  To  that  question  we  are  not  able  to  give 
a positive  answer.  Colnett  spent  the  fall  and  winter  of  1790- 
1791  along  the  American  coast,  collecting  a cargo  of  furs.  In 
the  spring  of  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  China,  stopping  en 
route  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  remained  nearly  three 
weeks,  from  the  end  of  March.  We  know  positively  that  he 
visited  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and  Niihau,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  also  stopped  at  Kauai.23  Therefore,  if 
Matutaray  remained  on  the  Argonaut , as  we  must  suppose  that 
he  did,  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  once  more,  in  the  spring 
of  1791,  the  palm-girt  shores  of  his  mid-Pacific  home. 

23\Vhat  is  here  said  about  Colnett’s  movements  after  leaving  San 
Bias  is  discussed  at  length  in  another  paper  by  the  present  writer,  on  the 
subject,  “James  Colnett  and  the  Princess  Royal;’  The  proofs  and  citations 
are  too  numerous  to  be  given  here. 


APPENDIX. 


It  was  my  intention  to  append,  in  a footnote,  a correct 
modern  version  of  the  Hawaiian  sentences  contained  in  Colnett’s 
letter  of  May  2,  1790,  together  with  an  English  translation. 
With  this  in  view  I wrote  to  several  gentlemen,  members  of  this 
Society,  who  have  had  much  experience  with  the  language. 
All  of  these  gentlemen  responded  with  suggestions,  but  the 
replies,  considered  together,  show  that  the  project  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  I anticipated.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
different  versions  suggested  or  to  effect  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise, though  there  is  a fair  amount  of  agreement  as  to  the 
general  meaning.  The  limits  of  available  space  forbid  printing 
entire  the  answers  received. 
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The  g 
Colnett’ s 
made  as 


(a) 

(l>) 

(c) 


(d) 


;reatest  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the  interpretation  of 
words  “tene  none.”  The  following  suggestions  are 
to  possible  equivalents: 

Kimo  none,  translated  as  “slow  Jamie.” 

Hawaiian  for  Colnett. 

Kini  noni,  translated  as  “very  (or  many  times) 
anxious.” 

Tene  — maanei  (“here”) . 


None  = no  anei. 


In  the  same  order,  the  following  are  suggested  as  possible 
English  translations  of  Colnett’ s words : 

(a)  (Will)  you  stay  (at  the)  house  (of)  slow  Jamie  (the) 
Captain?  (Will)  you  stay  (at  the)  house  (of  the) 
priest? — or  otherwise — Moekaleo  [Modetroy]  (will) 
you  return  (to)  house  (of)  slow  Jamie  or  (shall) 
Captain  return  you  to  house  (of)  priest  ? 

(b)  Will  you  stay  and  Captain  Colnett  sail  away,  you  to 
remain  at  the  Padre  priest’s  house  ? — or  otherwise — 
Modetroy,  will  you  go  with  Colnett,  or  (shall  the) 
Captain  return  you  (to  the)  Padre  priest’s  house  ? 

(c)  Will  you  abide  with  the  very  anxious  Captain  ? or 
abide  with  the  kahuna  priest  ? — or  otherwise — Mode- 
troy ! Will  you  return  to  the  house  of  the  very  anx- 
ious Captain  ? Or  will  you  go  back  again  to  the 
house  of  the  kahuna  priests  ? 

(d)  Ho  you  wish  to  remain  quietly  here  with  the  Cap- 
tain ? Ho  you  want  to  remain  quietly  with  the  priest  ? 
— or  otherwise — Ho  you  want  to  return  quietly  here  ? 
or  Will  the  Captain  send  you  back  quietly  to  house 
of  the  priests  ? 
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A New  Document  of  John  Young 


READ  BY  HON.  G.  R.  CARTER. 

[The  following  letter  is  taken  from  the  Gregg  Collection, 
which  contains  the  diaries  and  letter  books  of  Hon.  David  L. 
Gregg,  IJ.  S.  Commissioner  to  Hawaii,  1853-1858,  and  Ha- 
waiian Minister  of  Finance,  1858-1862.  This  important  col- 
lection of  documents  has  been  loaned  to  the  Hawaiian  Histori- 
cal Commission,  for  the  use  of  that  official  territorial  organiza- 
tion, by  Mr.  David  L.  Gregg,  of  Glendale,  California,  a son  of 
Commissioner  Gregg.  The  letter  is  presented  to  the  Historical 
Society  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Gregg.  Its  importance  will 
he  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the  existing  literature  on 
John  Young.  For  earlier  discussions  of  the  question  see  the 
articles  by  Bishop  H.  B.  Restarick,  Mr.  G.  R.  Carter,  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Henriques,  in  the  Reports  of  this  Society  for  1913,  pp. 
25-13,  and  1916,  pp.  46-51.  See  also  Thrum’s  Annual  for  1911, 
pp.  93-104,  and  1916,  pp.  125-126.] 

Per  Yanlcee  Legation  of  the  United  States 

Honolulu,  August  30,  1856. 


Sir : 

Your  letter  of  the  1th  of  June  last,  making  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  family  of  John  Young  has  been  received. 

John  Young,  the  father  of  John  Young,  who  is  now  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  in  this  Kingdom,  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  Queen,  was  horn  at  Crosley,  near  Liverpool,  on  the  17th 
of  March,  1741.  Prior  to  our  revolution  he  went  to  the  Horth 
American  Colonies  and  was  engaged  as  a seaman,  chiefly  from 
the  Ports  of  Hew  York  & Philadelphia.  In  the  winter  of  1789- 
90  he  left  the  United  States  on  the  ship  Eleanor,  Capt.  Metcalfe, 
and  arrived  at  the  Island  of  Hawaii  in  March  of  the  latter 
year.  Soon  after,  being  on  shore  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
Eleanor  & detained  a captive.  For  some  time  he,  together  with 
Isaac  Davis,  an  American,  was  watched  with  great  care,  hut 
in  the  end,  finding  escape  impossible  they  became  reconciled 


to  their  lot  & identified  their  fortunes  with  the  then  savages 
of  the  Islands. 

Young  married  a high  chief  woman,  became  a great  favorite 
with  Kamehameha  I & laid  the  foundation  of  wealth  & position 
for  his  family. 

He  left  two  sons,  James  & John,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  this  Kingdom.  The v former  is  dead. 
There  are  I believe  three  surviving  daughters,  one  of  them 
mother  of  the  Queen.  An  older  son  Robert,  born  Feb.  14, 
1796.  was  sent  to  Boston  to  be  educated  in  1802.  Tie  was  in 
our  naval  service  in  the  war  of  1812 ; was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Champlain  & sent  to  Bermuda,  since  which  time 
he  lias  never  been  heard  of. 

John  Young,  (the  captive  of  1790)  was  the  son  of  Robert 
& Grace  Young.  He  had  two  brothers,  Peter  & James,  both 
of  whom  were  pilots  at  Liverpool. 

For  these  particulars  I am  chiefly  indebted  to  Hr.  T.  C.  B 
Rooke,  who  is  married  to  a daughter  of  John  Young  (Sen)  & 
possesses  most  of  the  papers  left  by  him. 

Through  Hr.  Rooke  I have  also  obtained  some  scanty  in- 
formation which  may  possibly  afford  a clue  to  the  fate  of  the 
John  Young  about  whom  you  enquire. 

It  appears  that  about  the  period  the  John  Young  of  the 
Eleanor  was  captured  on  Hawaii,  another  person  of  the  same 
name  resided  in  the  Island  of  Oahu.  The  latter  wrote  a letter 
to  the  former  inviting  him  to  come  to  Oahu.  An  escape  was 
attempted,  but  defeated  through  the  vigilance  of  Kamehameha 
& his  chiefs. 

In  a memorandum  or  Journal  kept  by  John  Young  of  the 
Eleanor,  the  Brig  Washington,  John  Kendrick  master,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  first  vessel  that  entered  the  harbor  of  Honolulu. 
She  was  engaged  in  the  war  then  prevailing  among  the  chiefs, 
the  Capt.  was  accidentally  killed  by  a wad  from  one  of  the 
guns  of  his  ship  while  going  ashore. 

The  foregoing  is  simply  an  abstract  of  what  information 


I have  been  able  to  collect.  Dr.  Rooke  lias  written  me  a long 
communication  on  the  subject,  a copy  of  which  shall  be  at 
your  service  if  you  desire  it. 

The  Young  family  here  has  always  been  reputed  to  be  of 
immediate  English  origin,  and  I think  there  is  ample  testi- 
mony to  show  that  it  is  SO'  in  fact. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

David  L.  Gregg. 

Col.  Wm.  P.  Young, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  First  Clergyman  Resident  in  Hawaii 

BY  THE  ET.  KEV.  HENRY  B.  EESTAEICK. 


The  first  clergyman  to  live  in  Hawaii  was  an  Englishman 
named  John  Howel.  He  so  spells  his  name  in  various  signa- 
tures yet  extant,  though  those  writing  of  him  generally  spell 
it  with  two  “l7s.77 

Vancouver  arrived  in  Kealakekua  Bay  on  January  12, 
1791.  He  writes  : 

“With  Kavahilo  also  resided  a person  by  the  name  of 
Howell  who  had  come  to  Hawaii  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  on 
board  the  Washington.  He  appeared  to  possess  a good  under- 
standing with  the  advantages  of  a university  education,  and 
had  been  once  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  had 
now  secluded  himself  from  European  society. 7,1 

Howel  having  been  ordained,  would  always  be  a clergyman, 
though  for  cause  he  might  have  his  license  to  officiate  with- 
drawn. 

Archibald  Menzies,  who  was  the  surgeon  and  naturalist 
with  Vancouver,  writes  in  his  journal  on  January  13,  1794: 

“John  Young  came  on  board  and  brought  a complimental 
letter  from  a Mr.  Howell  who  lived  on  shore  at  Kealakekua 
under  the  protection  of  our  old  friend  Keaweaheula,  chief  of 
the  district.  We  found  here  the  Lady  Washington,  a snow, 
under  American  colors  commanded  by  Mr.  Kendrick.  She 
had  been  on  the  Horth  West  Coast  last  summer  collecting  furs 
and  meant  to  return  again  in  the  spring  to  complete  her  cargo. 
It  was  on  this  vessel  (of  90  tons  burden)  that  Mr.  Howell  came 
from  China  with  intent  to  remain  some  time  on  these  Islands, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  on  shore.772 

Jar  ves,  fifty  years  later,  wrote  that  Howel  arrived  on  the 
Margaret,  but  he  evidently  is  in  error  as  the  statements  of  Van- 
couver and  Menzies  are  positive  that  he  came  on  the  Washing- 

iVancouver:  Voyage  of  Discovery.  Ed.  1801,  p.  115. 

2Hawaii  nei  128  years  ago : Journal  of  Archibald  Menzies,  F.  J. 

Wilson,  1920,  p.  143-4. 


ton.  This  vessel  arrived  at  Kealakekua  Bay  about  Dec.  1, 
1793.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  at  Nootka  Sound  in  1792.  A 
portion  of  the  log  of  the  Margaret  is  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
This  gives  John  TIowell  on  the  roster  of  officers,  on  which  he 
is  listed  as  “Historian.”  A statement  follows  that  all  the  offi- 
cers “were  Americans  excepting  Captain  Magee  who  was  an 
Irishman,  and  Howell  who  was  an  Englishman.”  The  Margaret 
sailed  from  Boston  on  October  24,  1791,  and  reached  Nootka 
on  April  24,  1792.3 

With  this  Historical  Society  there  is  the  photostat  copy  of 
the  journal  of  a man  who  was  with  Vancouver,  but  on  the 
Chatham,  whose  name  is  uncertain.  In  this  there  is  an  entry 
under  date  of  August,  1792,  as  follows  : 

“There  was  at  Nootka  a gentleman  by  the  name  of  Howell 
living  on  shore.  The  same  arrived  on  an  American  brig  be- 
longing to  Captain  Magee.” 

Vancouver  was  at  Nootka  in  the  summer  of  1792  in  order 
to  settle  the  dispute  with  the  Spaniards  as  to  the  possession  of 
territory. 

Greenhow  in  his  History  of  the  North  West  writes  : 

“The  account  of  the  transactions  between  Vancouver  and 
Quandra  (the  Spanish  Commissioner)  was  summarized  by 
Howell,  the  supercargo  of  the  Margaret  who  acted  as  translator 
for  Quandra.”4  He  says  Howell  “was  or  had  been  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman.” 

In  Ingraham’s  Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Hope,  1790-3. 
there  is  the  statement  that  he  met  the  Margaret  on  the  coast 
in  the  summer  of  1792  and  that  it  carried  a “Mr.  Howell  who 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  writing  an  account  of  the  voyage.” 

Captain  Kendrick  arrived  at  Nootka  from  China  June  13, 
1791,  and  sailed  for  the  Orient  again  on  September  25  the 
same  year,  but,  owing  to  an  accident,  did  not  return  until  the 
summer  of  1793,  when  he  had  Ilowel  with  him.  Erom  this  it 
appears  that  Howel  must  have  gone  to  China  on  the  Margaret 
or  some  other  vessel,  and  there  have  met  Kendrick  and  become 


,3Log  of  Margaret,  kindness  of  Judge  Howay,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

4Greenhow,  p.  179. 


associated  with  him.  The  complete  log  of  the  Margaret  is  in 
New  York  and  it  is  believed  a copy  can  be  obtained  and  probably 
this  would  clear  up  this  point. 

It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  meet  Kendrick  at  Kootka  in 
1792  as  the  Captain  was  in  China  when  the  Margaret  was  at 
Kootka.  Howel  was  in  China  in  March,  1793,  as  will  appear 
from  what  follows.  In  1791,  Kendrick  whilq  at  Kootka  had 
bought  from  the  Indians  considerable  tracts  of  land,  “with  all 
rivers,  creeks,  harbors  and  islands”  included  in  the  land  pur- 
chased. The  deeds  Kendrick  deposited  with  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Canton.  Letters  of  Howel  and  copies  of  the 
deeds  attested  by  him  were  sent  by  Kendrick  from  the  Island 
of  King  Kong  to  Thomas  Jefferson  to  remain  in  the  Department 
of  State.  Kendrick’s  letter  accompanying  the  deeds  attested 
by  Howel  is  dated  March,  1793,  so  that  the  Padre  must  have 
been  in  China  at  that  time  cooperating  with  the  Captain  of  the 
Washington. 

The  documents  mentioned  constituted  important  evidence  in 
the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  England  in  regard 
to  the  Korth -western  boundary  matter. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  a part  of  the  evidence  in  the 
controversy  was  that:  “On  June  26,  1835,  John  Young  at 

Hawaii  gave  a sworn  certificate  that  he  had  often  heard  Ken- 
drick speak  of  his  purchase  and  had  seen  the  deeds.”5 

From  Kootka  Howel  came  on  the  Washington  to  Hawaii, 
as  we  have  seen.  Menzies  saw  much  of  Howel  in  the  early  part 
in  1794  and  mentions  him  by  name  seven  times  in  his  journal. 
On  January  14  Kendrick  and  Howel  visited  Vancouver  on  the 
Discovery  and  were  invited  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day. 

On  February  6 an  expedition  set  out  with  the  purpose  of 
ascending  Mauna  Loa.  Tt  consisted  of  Menzies  accompanied 
by  Howel,  three  officers  of  the  ships  and  a chief  named  Luhea, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  King  to  attend  the  party.  They 
went  in  double  canoes  down  the  coast  calling  at  Ilonaunau  and 

5H.  H.  Bancroft,  Vol.  xxii,  p.  245.  Note— Hall  J.  Kelly  in  his  North 
West  Coast  gives  the  deeds  in  full. 
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other  places  until  Pakini  Bay  was  reached.  Here  they  landed 
and  proceeded  in  a direct  line  to  the  summit.  W hen  they  ai lived 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  crater  HoweTs  shoes  were  cut  to  pieces 
on  the  lava  and  besides  this  he  was  exhausted,  so  he  remained 
behind  with  all  the  natives  except  one  who  carried  the  barometer. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Menzies  calculated  the  height  of  the 
mountain  to  be  13,634  feet,  which  is  within  41  feet  of  the  Gov- 
ernment survey.  Menzies  was  the  first  white  man  and  probably 
the  first  human  being  to  make  the  ascent. 

When  Menzies  returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  left 
IPowel,  he  found  that  the  Padre  and  all  the  natives  but  two  had 
gone  down  the  mountain.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  and  dis- 
tressed to  find  that  they  had  taken  with  them  the  “small  quan- 
tity of  liquor  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  for  emer- 
gencies.”6 

The  well  known  story  told  by  Cleveland,  if  true,  would 
imply  that  Howel  lived  on  the  Islands  some  time.  He  says 
that  when  the  Padre  had  acquired  sufficient  of  the  language 
and  had  “ingratiated  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  King,”  he 
talked  with  him  about  God  and  the  folly  of  idolatry.  Kame- 
hameha  told  him  to  go  throw  himself  over  the  pali  near  by  and 
if  he  was  unhurt  he  would  believed 

This  would  seem  to  be  impossible  if  Howel  had  lived  in 
the  Islands  but  a few  months,  which  would  have  been  the  case 
if  he  had  returned  to  K ootka  in  the  spring  of  1794  in  the 
Washington,  when  she  went  to  the  Horth  West  Coast  to  com- 
plete her  cargo.  If  he  stayed  in  Hawaii  while  Kendrick  went 
to  Kootka  until  he  returned  late  in  1794  he  would  have  lived 
here  a little  over  a year.  This  seems  probable,  for  Menzies  says 
Howel  had  taken  up  his  residence  on  shore  “intending  to  remain 
some  time  on  these  Islands.”  In  October,  1791,  Kendrick, 
who  originated  the  sandal  wood  trade,  had  left  three  men  in 
the  islands  to  collect  the  wood  and  he  may  well  have  left  the 
Padre  to  look  after  the  business  while  he  went  to  the  Coast  and 


^Menzies : 175-199. 

7 Cleveland’s  voyages,  vol.  1,  p.  233. 


returned.  \\  riters  and  tradition  assume  that  the  man  resided 
in  the  Islands,  longer  than  a few  months.  If  he  resided  here  a 
year  lie  might  have  acquired  sufficient  of  the  language  to  enable 
him  to  talk  about  God  to  the  King.-  Cleveland  in  1803  seems 
to  imply  that  Howel  resided  here  some  considerable  time.  He 
says : “ Among  others  who  took  advantage  of  permission  to  live 
here  was  a Mr.  Ilowell  commonly  called  Padre  Howell.”  He 
must  have  obtained  this  information  from  some  one  who  knew 
the  man. 

There  is  a tradition  that  Kamehameha  was  desirous  of 
tieing  to  the  soil  the  white  men  who  were  of  value  to  him.  To 
this  end  he  got  Howel  to  unite  in  marriage  Young,  Davis  and 
perhaps  some  others  to  the  women  they  had  taken  as  wives. 
He  thought  these  men  would  not  be  likely  to  leave  the  Islands 
if  they  Were  married  by  a rite  which  they  considered  sacred 
and  binding.  If  this  is  true,  Howel  would  undoubtedly  have 
used  the  marriage  service  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

Captain  Kendrick,  having  returned  to  Honolulu  late  in 
1794,  was  accidentally  killed  in  Honolulu  harbqr  on  December 
7,  1794,  by  a ball  fired  by  mistake  for  a blank  cartridge,  from 
Captain  Brown’s  ship,  the  J ackall.  Howel  was  with  the  Wash- 
ington at  this  time  and  probably  read  the  Prayer  Book  service 
over  the  body  of  the  Captain,  as  tradition  says  that  he  did. 

I believe  that  Kendrick  was  buried  at  the  place  where  Cap- 
tain Derby  was  interred  in  1802  and  Isaac  Davis  in  1810. 
Captain  Cleveland  in  1803  says  that  his  guide  conducted  him  to 
a secluded  spot  where  there  were  cocoanut  trees  and  grass  and 
showed  him  the  grave  of  his  old  friend  “Captain  Derby,  who 
died  last  year.”8 

We  know  that  Derby’s  grave  was  near  what  is  now  the 
makai  corner  of  King  and  Piikoi  streets.  Here  in  1817  Kotze- 
bue saw  the  grave  of  Isaac  Davis  as  he  says:  “in  a spot  set 
apart  as  a cemetery  for  the  burial  of  foreigners,”9  Many  now 
living  remember  seeing  the  grave  stones  of  Derby  and  Davis  at 


8 Cleveland’s  voyages.  1843  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  233. 

9 Kotzebue.  1821  ed.,  p.  258. 
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the  place  named  until  they  were  removed  in  19.00.  They  state 
that  there  were  a number  of  sunken  unmarked  graves  near  by. 
If  the  chiefs  designated  a place  for  the  burial  of  a foreigner  in 
1794  it  is  likely  that  other  foreigners  who  died  later  in  Hono- 
lulu would  be  interred  in  the  same  location. 

Boit  in  his  log  of  the  Union,  a photostat  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  Hawaiian  Mission  Children’s  Society  Library,  says  that 
Howel  sailed  for  China  in  the  Lady  Washington  in  January, 
1795. 10 

It  is  evident  that  he  left  the  Washington  on  its  arrival  in 
China  and  went  into  business  as  a sort  of  agent  or  broker.  In 
the  log  of  the  Buby,  Captain  Bishop,  there  are  frequent 
references  to  Howel.  The  Bubv  reached  Canton  in  April, 
1796,  bearing,  so  the  log  states:  “two  letters  from  Captain 
Simpson  of  the  Washington  to  a Mr.  Howell  whom  I had  heard 
of  at  Macao.  To  this  gentleman’s  house  I went  and  found  him  a 
person  of  very  genteel  address.  I found  he  did  business  as  a 
broker.  I thought  it  best  to  consign  the  sale  of  the  cargo  to 
him.”11 

The  business  of  Captain  Bishop  with  Howel  was  not  satis- 
factory from  the  Captain’s  account.  He  believed  that  the 
Padre  was  not  straight  in  his  dealings.  He  carried  on  business 
under  the  name  of  “John  Howel  and  Company.”  Captain 
Bishop  supposed  at  first  that  Howel  owned  the  Washington, 
but  found  later  that  he  was  only  part  owner  and  “ship’s  hus- 
band.” His  last  dealing  with  Howel  was  in  August,  1796. 

From  letters  from  Howel  in  the  Bureau  of  Bolls,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.,  it  appears  that  he  made  a 
trip  to  Manila  at  the  end  of  May,  1796,  and  returned  after  a 
brief  stay  to  Macao. 

There  is  on  file  also  a letter  from  Howel  to  Joseph  Barrill, 
agent,  which  claims  that  the  estate  of  Kendrick  owes  him 
$17,787.  The  last  letter  from  the  Padre  is  dated  May  28,  1798. 


10Log  of  Union,  by  Boit. 
nLog  of  Ruby. 
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It  may  be  that  there  are  records  in  Canton  giving  informa- 
tion relative  to  Howel  and  this)  I am  trying  to  obtain.  I have 
been  unable  to  find  anything  of  later  date  in  regard  to  the 
man.12 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Friend  in  1862,  W.  H.  Pease 
writes  that  Howel  was  called  Padre  because  “of  his  religions 
life  and  conversation/7  but  no  doubt  he  received  this  title  be- 
cause it  was  the  common  appellation  given  by  sailors  to  all 
clergymen. 

I may  add  here  that  one  has  to  be  careful  in  accepting  dates 
except  from  journals  and  logs.  As  an  instance  one  historian 
states  that  Kendrick  was  killed  in  Kealakekua  Bay  in  1793. 
H.  H.  Bancroft,  Vol  XXII,  p.  245,  says  that  he  should  put  the 
date  of  Kendrick’s  death  as  late  as  1796  if  it  were  not  for 
Howel7 s letters.  An  encyclopedia  says  that  he  was  killed  about 
1800. 

I have  given  the  date  of  Kendrick’s  death  as  on  December 
7,  1794,  but  Alexander  says  it  was  December  13. 

It  was  difficult  for  men  writing  on  the  Xorth  West  Coast 
to  get  accurate  information.  The  only  source  was  oral  communi- 
cation from  ships’  masters  who  had  touched  the  Islands  and 
heard  stories  as  to  his  death,  lacking  definite  information  as  to 
dates.  The  dates  which  I have  given  throughout  are  from  re- 
liable sources  and  checked  off  by  contemporary  evidence.  I 
have  given  references  in  foot  notes  for  all  authorities  quoted. 

I am  indebted  to  Judge  F.  W.  Howay  of  Xew  Westminster, 
B.  C.,  who  is  a member  of  the  “Commission  on  Historic  Sites 
and  Monuments  in  Canada,”  for  several  points  of  interest  in 
the  foregoing  article.  I also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courteous 
assistance  of  Howard  M.  Ballou  of  the  Geo.  B.  Carter  collection 
of  Hawaiiana,  who  has  always  been  ready  to  aid  me  in  obtain- 
ing references. 

12  hater.  The  American  Consul  at  Canton  writes  that  he  has  no 
records  previous  to  1848. 
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Nichols’  “Alumni  Oxonienses”  gives  three  possible  John 
Howells : 

(1)  John  H.  son  of  Thomas  H.  of  “Lame  Porterwellf ry” 
— Lampeter  Velfry,  Co.  Pembroke,  pleb.  Trinity  College. 
Matriculated  27.3.1740,  aged  19.  B.  A.  1743  (as  Howel). 

2(2)  John  H.  son  of  James  H.  of  Llangunllo,  Co.  Cardi- 
gan, pleb.  Jesus  College.  Matriculated  15.7.1749,  aged  17. 
B.  A.  1753.  M.  A.  1756. 

(3)  John  II.  son  of  Thomas  H.  of  Lanwinio,  Co.  Car- 
marthen, gent.  Jesus  College.  Matriculated  10.5.1771,  aged  18. 

This  would  make  their  ages  70,  62  and  41  respectively 
when  met  by  Vancouver  in  1794. 


An  Early  Painting  of  Honolulu 


BY  STEPHEN  W.  PHIELIPS  OF  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Some  years  ago  a painting  of  Honolulu,  made  in  1821, 
by  C.  E.  Bensell  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which  had  probably  hung  in 
some  old  counting  room  or  shipping  office  in  Boston,  came  into 
the  possession  of  an  eminenet  Boston  collector,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  who  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  have  it  repro- 
duced for  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

It  is  a crude  work,  painted  probably  by  some  officer  or 
passenger  on  one  of  the  traders,  or  whale  ships  which  were 
visiting  the  Islands  at  that  time.  In  the  harbor  there  are  three 
full-rigged  ships.  The  one  in  the  foreground,  probably  that  of 
the  artist,  displays  a large  American  flag.  Two  sailing  canoes 
are  also  shown,  one  of  which  has  a lateen  sail,  perhaps  of  mat- 
ting. The  mountains  are  not  very  clearly  drawn,  but  can  be 
identified  in  a rough  way  and  the  Nuuanu  Valley  is  very 
clearly  shown.  The  Port,  with  its  flag,  and  the  Battery  on 
Punchbowl  are  the  two  most  important  edifices.  All  the 
houses  save  two  seem  to  be  grass  huts.  The  larger  one,  with 
a stockade  round  it,  stands  somewhere  near  the  palace  grounds 
and  is  probably  the  home  of  the  king.  One  of  the  two  frame 


houses  is  just  beyond  this  primitive  palace  and  the  other,  a 
large  two-story  house,  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nuuanu  stream. 
Perhaps  some  local  historian  can  identify  them.  A number 
of  coconut  palms  are  shown  in  the  low  land,  and  the  hills  and 
mountains  except  Punchbowl,  which  is  bare,  are  represented 
as  well  wooded. 

The  picture  is  an  interesting  one  as  giving  un  idea  of  Hono- 
lulu at  the  time  the  mission  was  being  established  and  the 
town  was  beginning  to  assume  commercial  importance. 

I have  been  unable  to  identify  the  artist,  0.  E.  Bensell,  in 
any  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  familiar  with  the 
early  commercial  records  of  Honolulu  may  recognize  the  name 
as  that  of  an  officer  or  supercargo  of  one  of  the  ships  which 
visited  Hawaii  in  1821.  From  the  fact  that  the  large  ship  in 
the  foreground  has  an  American  flag  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  came  out  in  an  American  ship. 

Stephen  W.  Phillips. 

Salem,  Mass,,  November  1,  1923. 
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the  Society  to  accomplish  its  aims. 

House  Committee 

MISS  CAROLINE  GREEN,  Chairman 
MISS  EDNA  I.  ALLYN  MISS  ETHEL  M.  DAMON 

Duty  of  Committee 

To  take  charge  of  the  arrangement  and  preservation  of 
the  Society’s  Library  and  collections. 


Editorial  and  Printing  Committee 

R.  S.  KUYKENDALL,  Chairman 

REV.  H.  B.  RESTARICK  W.  D.  WESTERVELT 

Duty  of  Committee 

To  edit  and  arrange  for  printing  all  publications.  Shall 
call  for  bids  for  printing. 

Purchasing  Committee 

W.  D.  WESTERVELT,  Chairman 

REV  H.  B.  RESTARICK  HOWARD  M.  BALLOU 

Duty  of  Committee 

Shall  attend  to  the  purchasing  and  acquisition  of  new 
material  for  the  Society’s  library  and  collections. 


Membership  Committee 

MRS.  ADA  GARTLEY,  Chairman 

MRS.  B.  L.  MARX  MISS  ETHEL  M.  DAMON 

Duty  of  Committee 
Obtain  New  Members  for  the  Society. 


Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 


The  thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society  Avas  held  Thursday  evening,  February  26,  1925,  in  the 
General  Assembly  Room  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Cartwright,  Vice-President 
Festarick  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  and  the  later  meet- 
ings, showing  the  incorporation  of  the  Society  and  the  adoption 
of  a new  Constitution,  Avere  read  and  approved. 

Reports  by  the  various  officers  Avere  read  and  ordered 
printed. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  printed  in 
the  official  list. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  submit  to  those  interested 
the  opportunity  of  making  pledges  toward  a permanent  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  following  purpose: 

Whereas,  the  valuable  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  of 
the  HaAvaiian  Historical  Society  is  now  of  little  use  to  stu- 
dents and  the  public,  because  of  the  financial  inability  of  the 
Society,  Avith  its  present  income  to  provide  a librarian,  to  have 
charge  of  its  possessions ; and, 

Whereas,  important  and  A^aluable  material  has  been  offered 
to  the  Society,  space  for  which  we  expect  to  be  provided  in  the 
near  future,  the  possession  of  which  material  would  necessitate 
the  employment  of  a suitable  care  taker  acting  as  librarian,  to 
ensure  their  usefulness  to  the  public ; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  President  be  directed  to 
appoint  a committee  of  three,  of  which  the  President  shall  be 
one,  Avith  power  to  add  to  their  number,  who  shall  be  authorized 
to  raise  an  endoAvment  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  in- 
come from  Avhich  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Westervelt  read  and  commented  upon  a short  letter 
from  our  fellow-member,  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
Avho  sent  the  fine  insert  of  medallions  published  as  a frontis- 
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piece  of  this  report.  A vote  of  appreciation  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Phillips. 

Bishop  Restarick  read  a paper  by  Judge  Howav,  of  British 
Columbia,  on  Captain  Metcalf. 

Professor  George  Verne  Blue,  of  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
read  a paper  on  Early  Relations  between  Hawaii  and  the  North- 
west. 

EDGAR  HENRIQUES, 

Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society 


FROM 

JANUARY  24,  1924 

TO 

FEBRUARY  26,  1925 

INCOME 

Balance  Forwarded  $ 463.99 

Initiation  Fees  and  Dues 318.25 

Life  Members,  5 @ $50.00 250.00 

Donations  50.00 

Sales  of  pamphlets 21.07 

Interest  on  Olaa  Bonds 100.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account 1.58  $1,204.89 


EXPENSES 


Balance, 


2 — $1000  Olaa  6%  Bonds. 


ASSETS 


..$  113.55 

. 391.00 

..  100.00 

) 285.76 

) 314.58 

$1,204.89 

..$2000.00 

..  314.58 

..  285.76 

$2,599.34 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Everardus  Bogardus, 

Treasurer. 

March  3,  1925. 

Audited  and  found  correct. 

Bruce  Cartwright. 
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Report  of  the  President 


Honolulu,  T.  H.,  February  20,  1925. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Following  my  custom  of  reporting  to  you  before  the  Annual 
Meeting,  I herewith  submit  my  report  as  President  of  your 
Society  for  the  year  1924. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
held  on  January  24,  1924,  and  of  the  Reorganization  meeting, 
held  on  June  9,  1924,  will  tell  what  the  Society  has  done  in 
open  meeting. 

Besides  these  two  meeting,  your  Board  of  Trustees  have 
held  meetings  on  February  28,  1924,  July  1,  1924,  November 
6,  1924  and  February  18,  1925,  at  which  much  necessary  busi- 
ness was  handled. 

The  treasurer’s  Report  will  show  that  our  Endowment  Fund 
is  slowly  increasing. 

Your  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  have  been  working 
to  gain  the  following  ends,  in  order  to  make  our  Society  of 
more  use  to  Hawaii. 

1.  To  create  an  endowment  fund,  the  income  from  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  accomplish  any  pro- 
gram we  may  adopt. 

2.  The  proper  housing,  care  and  arrangement  of  the  So- 
ciety’s property. 

3.  The  consolidation  under  one  roof  of  all  Hawaiian  His- 
torical Libraries  in  Honolulu,  thus  making  our  Society 
the  recognized  source  of  all  data  relating  to  Hawaiian 
History. 

To  complete  such  a comprehensive  program  requires  much 
time  and  much  work. 
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At  the  1925  Animal  Meeting,  you  will  be  required  to  elect 
a new  President  and  three  Trustees,  to  replace  those  retiring 
January,  1925. 

Your  By-Laws  provide  that  a President  and  three  Trustees 
be  elected  at  each  Annual  Meeting.  The  President  to  serve 
for  one  year  and  the  Trustees  for  two  years.  Please  give  this 
important  matter  some  thought. 

Respectfully, 

BRUCE  CARTWRIGHT, 

President. 
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Report  of  the  Librarian 


To  the  Officers  and  Members 
of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Fifty-three  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library  during 
the  year;  the  greater  part  of  which  were  gifts  and  exchanges. 

Miss  Mary  Alexander  gave  us  sixteen  volumes,  which  had 
belonged  to  her  father,  Dr.  W.  D.  Alexander,  including  some 
bound  reports  of  the  Hawaiian  Mission  Children’s  Society.  Our 
file  of  these  reports  is  now  complete  up  to  date.  All  of  Dr. 
Alexander’s  books  contain  his  attractive  book-plate,  and  many 
of  them  his  autograph  and  marginal  notes,  thus  adding  to  their 
value.  Miss  Alexander  also  gave  a number  of  photographs, 
among  them  one  of  the  Sandwich  Island  Mission  House  in 
Cornwall,  Connecticut,  where  Henry  Opukahaia  lived,  and  one 
of  his  grave  in  the  Cornwall  cemetery. 

Other  gifts  to  be  noted  are.  “A  History  of  American 
Whale-fishery  from  its  earliest  inception  to  1876,”  from  Mr. 
Bruce  Cartwright;  the  revised  edition  of  “Early  Hawaiian 
Churches”  from  the  editor,  Miss  Ethel  Damon;  “More  Hawa- 
iian Folktales,”  from  the  author,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Thrum.  This 
attractive  book  supplements  Mr.  Thrum’s  previous  collection 
of  Hawaiian  folktales.  “Hawaiian  Stories  and  Wise  Sayings,” 
compiled  and  presented  by  Miss  Laura  Green,  is  one  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Folklore  Foundation  of  Vassar  College;  as  is 
also  “Hawaiian  String-Games,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Emerson — both 
valuable  accessions. 

Dr.  Arthur  Mouritz  of  Honolulu  kindly  sent  the  library  a 
copy  of  the  third  revised  edition  of  his  book,  “The  Conquest  of 
Small-pox;  a Brief  History  of  Vaccination.”  It  gives  a his- 
tory of  the  epidemics  of  small-pox  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

From  Mr.  W.  R.  Castle,  a little  book  entitled,  “A  Narrative 
of  the  Voyages  Round  the  World  performed  by  Captain  Cook, 
with  an  account  of  his  life  during  the  previous  and  intervening 
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periods/’  by  A.  Kippis,  published  in  London  in  1839.  It  is 
another  edition  of  our  two  volume  set  published  in  1789.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a new  edition  of  this  work,  with 
illustrations  reproduced  in  exact  facsimile  from  drawings  made 
during  the  voyages,  has  recently  been  published  in  New  York. 

From  Mr.  W.  D.  Westervelt  has  been  received  a copy  of  the 
second  revised  edition  of  his  Hawaiian  Historical  Legends. 
An  index  has  been  made  and  a number  of  minor  additions  have 
been  inserted  in  the  text. 

Through  an  exchange  with  Cambridge  University  we  se- 
cured a copy  of  “Kinship  Organization  and  Group  Marriage 
in  Australia”  by  N.  W.  Thomas.  Prof.  H.  M.  Ballou  made 
some  exchanges  by  which  we  obtained  several  Catholic  Cate- 
chisms and  Hymnbooks  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  and  also 
an  “ Album  Historique,”  supplementing  the  “Voyage  antour 
du  Monde  sur  la  Corvette,  La  Bonite,  1836  et  1837.” 

Other  new  titles  are,  “The  Human  Side  of  Hawaii,”  by 
Dr.  A.  W.  Palmer;  “A  Photostat  of  Vancouver’s  Log,  1792- 
1794”;  The  Hawaiian  number  -of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  beautifully  illustrated  and  well  worth  binding ; recent 
publications  of  the  Bishop  Museum;  the  Hawaiian  Annual  for 
1925  ; and  “The  Biddle  of  the  Pacific,”  by  J.  Macmillan  Brown. 
This  very  recent  work’  is  “A  study  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
their  peoples,  customs  and  languages;  written  during  a sojourn 
on  Easter  Island.” 

By  permission,  Mrs.  Bernice  Elizabeth  Nichols  used  the 
library  in  preparing  a thesis  for  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  in  partial  fulfillment  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  Her  subject  was  “The  History  of  Public  Education  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  during  the  period  of  the  Monarchy.”  She 
gave  me  a copy  of  her  very  interesting  paper  for  our  files. 

Hon.  George  B.  Carter  very  kindly  sent  us  a typed  copy  of 
the  “Hawaiian  Journals  of  Chester  S.  Lyman,  May  5,  1846, 
to  June  3,  1847 ; with  an  index  of  persons  met  by  Mr.  Lyman 
during  his  stay  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.”  We  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  this  part  of  Mr.  Lyman’s  journal,  as  much 
of  the  material  on  Hawaii  is  left  out  of  the  recently  published 
book,  “Around  the  Horn  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Cali- 
fornia.” 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bruce  Cartwright  for  two 
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photographs  of  the  ships  “Columbia”  and  “Lady  Washington” 
on  the  Northwest  coast  of  America;  and  to  Mr.  Henry  Smith 
for  two  framed  pictures  of  the  old  fort  in  Honolulu. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  some  of  the  books  in  the 
library  have  been  mended  in  the  building;  and  others  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  a skillful  binder  for  much  needed  repairs.  I 
hope  that  this  coming  year,  funds  wdll  allow  the  binding  of  an 
accumulation  of  reports  and  valuable  papers. 

Following  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Cooke  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  I am  placing  clippings  of  historical 
value  in  a scrap-book. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  P.  GREEN, 

Librarian. 
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BYLAWS 

OF  THE 

Hawaiian  Historical  Society 


ARTICLE  I 
Name  and  Object 

Section  1.  NAME — The  name  of  this  Society  is  the  HAWAIIAN 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Sec.  2.  OBJECTS- — The  objects  of  this  Society  are: 

(1)  The  collection,  study  and  preservation  of  all  material  per- 
taining to  the  HISTORY  of  Hawaii,  Polynesia  and  the  Pacific  area, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  pertain  thereto;  also, 

(2)  The  compiling  of  catalogues  and  indexes  of  the  same; 

(3)  The  securing  and  preserving  of  all  material  and  documents 
pertaining  to  genealogies  and  biographies  of  Hawaii; 

(4)  The  investigation  and  recommendation  for  permanent  mark- 
ing and  preservation  of  localities  of  historical  interest  in  Hawaii; 
and  the  collection  and  preservation  of  stories  and  traditions  relating 
to  the  same; 

(5)  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  papers,  magazines  and 
books  relating  to  the  history  of  Hawaii,  Polynesia  and  the  Pacific  area; 

(6)  And  generally  to  cultivate  among  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  an 
interest  in  and  a knowledge  of  the  history,  folklore  and  customs  of 
Hawaii,  Polynesia  and  the  Pacific  area. 

ARTICLE  II 
Members 

Section  1.  CLASSES — There  shall  be  four  classes  of  member- 
ship, as  follows: 

(1)  ACTIVE  MEMBERS.  Any  person  who  may  be  elected  by  a 
majority  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the 
Society,  and  who  has  paid  an  initiation  fee^of  $1.00  and  annual  mem- 
bership dues  of  $2.00,  may  become  an  Active  Member.  Active  Mem- 
bers may  participate  by  voice  and  vote  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Society. 

(2)  LIFE  MEMBERS.  Any  person  who  may  be  elected  by  a 
majority  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the 
Society,  and  who  has  paid  $50.00  or  more  at  any  one  time,  may  be- 
come a Life  Member,  without  further  payment  of  dues.  Life  Members 
shall  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  Active  Members. 

(3)  BENEFACTORS.  Any  corporation  or  organization  which,  or 
any  person  who  may  be  elected  by  a majority  vote  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the  Society,  and  who  has  paid  in  $1,000 
or  more  to  the  Society,  may  become  a Benefactor  of  the  Hawaiian 
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Historical  Society.  Benefactors  are  entitled  to  one  vote  and  to  all 
the  privileges  of  an  Active  Member.  The  names  of  Benefactors  shall 
be  displayed  on  the  Roll  of  Benefactors  in  the  Society  s rooms. 

(4)  HONORARY  MEMBERS.  Any  person  who  has  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  to  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  or  who  has  be- 
come distinguished  for  his  or  her  historical  work,  or  who  tor  other 
reasons  may  be  considered  entitled  to  this  honor,  may  upon  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  present  and 
voting  by  secret  ballot,  become  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society.  Honorary  Members  shall  have  all  the  Privileges 
of  Active  Members  except  the  right  to  vote,  and  they  shah  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  any  fees  or  dues  whatever.  Their  names  shall 
be  placed  on  the  Roll  of  Honorary  Members  and  displayed  in  the 
Society’s  rooms. 

ARTICLE  III 


Trustees  and  Officers 


Section  1 Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of 
seven  members  including  the  President  At  the  first  meeting  follow- 
ing  the  incorporation  of  the  Society,  there  shall  be  elected  a President 
and  six  Trustees.  Three  of  the  Trustees  to  serve  for  one  year  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  three  to  serve  for  two  years  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  then  each  year  thereafter  the 
Society  shall  elect  a President  and  three  Trustees.  The  President 
for  one  year  and  the  three  Trustees  for  two  years. 

Sec  2 OFFICERS.  The  officers  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society  shall  consist  of  a President,  Vice-President,  a Secretary  and 
a Treasurer.  The  President  alone  to  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society.  The  remaining  officers  to  be  elected  after  the 
Annual  Meeting  by  the  Trustees,  from  among  their  number.  The 
officers  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting  or  until  tneir 
successors  in  office  are  elected. 


Sec.  3.  QUORUM.  Four  Trustees,  including  the  President,  shall 
constitute  a quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Any 
number  of  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  con- 
stitute a quorum. 


Sec.  4.  VACANCIES  IN  OFFICE.  In  the  event  of  the  absence  or 
disability  of  any  officer  or  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the;  re- 
maining Trustees  may  appoint  any  member  of  the  Society  to  perform 
the  duties  of  such  officer  or  Trustee,  during  such  absence  or  dis- 
ability. 

Sec.  5.  DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS.  The  duties  of  officers  shall  be 
those  usual  to  such  office.# 

Sec.  6.  POWERS  OF  TRUSTEES.  All  the  property  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Historical  Society  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
Trustees  shall  have  full  control  of  all  property  and  also  of  all  activi- 
ties of  the  Society.  No  bills  shall  bei  incurred,  moneys  spent,  or  prop- 
erty disposed  of  unless  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. No  obligation  of  any  nature  shall  be  undertaken  in  behdf  of  the 
Society  unless  with  the  ayproval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


ARTICLE  IV 


Committees 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  any  special  com- 
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mittee  that  they  may  consider  necessary,  but  there  shall  be  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees  appointed  annually  by  the  President: 

1.  Finance  Committee. 

2.  House  Committee. 

3.  Editorial  and  Printing  Committee. 

4.  Membership  Committee. 

All  committees  must  report  to  the  Trustees  and  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Trustees  before  taking  any  action  which  can  in  any  way 
bind  the  Society. 

Sec.  2.  FINANCE  COMMITTEE.  The  President  shall  appoint 
annually  a Finance  Committee  consisting  of  at  least  three  members. 
This  committee  shall  devise  ways  and  means  of  providing  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  the  Society  to  accomplish  its  aims. 

Sec.  3.  HOUSE  COMMITTEE.  The  President  shall  appoint  an- 
nually a House  Committee  of  at  least  three  members.  This  committee 
shall  have  charge  of  the  arrangement  and  preservation  of  the  Society’s 
collections,  with  the  approval  of  the  Trustees. 

Sec.  4.  EDITORIAL  AND  PRINTING  COMMITTEE.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  annually  an  Editorial  and  Printing  Committee  con- 
sisting of  at  least  three  members.  This  committee  shall  edit  and 
arrange  for  printing  all  publications  to  be  issued  by  the  Society. 
They  shall  call  for  bids  for  all  printing.  All  material  to  be  printed 
and  all  bids  for  printing  must  first  be  authorized  by  the  Trustees. 

Sec.  5.  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE.  The  President  shall  ap- 
point annually  a Membership  Committee  of  at  least  three  members. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  secure  applications  for 
membership  in  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  V 
Miscellaneous 

Section  1.  MEETINGS.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
shall  be  held  in  Honolulu  at  such  place  and  time  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  appoint  in  the  months  of  January  or  February.  At 
this  meeting  Annual  Reports  shall  be  presented,  the  election  of  a 
President  and  Trustees  shall  take  place,  and  other  business  transacted 
that  may  come  before  the  meeting..  Other  meetings  of  the  Society 
may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  mailing 
notices  of  such  meeting  to  each  member  at  least  seven  days  before 
such  meeting  is  held. 

Sec.  2.  TRUSTEES’  MEETINGS.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
meet  once  every  three  months.  The  President  may  call  a meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  any  time  by  mailing  to  each  Trustee  notice 
of  such  meeting  at  least  two  days  prior  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  AMENDMENTS.  The  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Historical  Society  may  be  amended  by  a vote  of  three-fourths 
of  the  members  present  and  voting  at  any  meeting  oif  the  Society. 
Written  notice  of  any  amendments  must  be  given  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees at  least  five  days  previous  to  such  meeting.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  present  such  proposed  amendments  to  the  meeting 
with  their  recommendations  thereon. 

I,  HOWARD  M.  BALLOU,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  herewith  certify  that  the  foregoing 
By-Laws  are  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society  which  were  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  on  February  28,  1924. 


HOWARD  M.  BALLOU. 
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Medals  Commemorative  of  Captain 
James  Cook 

By  Stephen  W.  Phillips.  Salem,  Massachusetts 


There  are  six  medals  commemorative  of  Captain  James 
Cook  and  his  discoveries  known  to  collectors  or  to  be  strictly 
accurate  four  medals  and  a variant  of  one  of  them  and  a paste 
medallion.  Reproductions  of  the  three  most  interesting  ones 
accompany  this  article.  Several  of  these  medals  have  been 
engraved  more  or  less  accurately  many  times  and  one  or  two 
have  been  reproduced  photographically  in  different  books  relat- 
ing to  Cook.  There  is  however  no-  readily  accessible  account 
or  description  of  all  the  different  medals. 

The  six  items  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Resolution  and  Adventure  Medal.  1772. 

(b)  Royal  Society  Medal.  1784. 

(c)  Courage  and  Perseverance  Medal.  1780. 

(d)  Killed  at  Owhyhee  Medal.  1780. 

(e)  Paste  Medallion  by  James  Tassie. 

(f)  French  Medal.  1823. 

Taking  these  up  in  order  the  Resolution  and  Adventure 
Medal  was  struck  at  the  mint  to  commemorate  the  sailing  of 
Captain  Cook  on  his  second  voyage.  It  was  engraved  by  Bar- 
net,  one  of  the  the  engravers  at  the  mint  and  on  the  obverse 
shows  a portrait  of  George  the  Third  and  on  the  reverse  the 
two  ships,  “Resolution”  and  “Adventure,”  sailing  from  Eng- 
land. A number  of  copies  in  silver  were  struck  and  I believe 
one  or  two  in  gold  and  a large  number  in  bronze.  A number 
of  these  were  carried  out  by  the  expedition  to  present  to  chiefs 
in  the  islands  which  might  be  discovered  and  occasionally  one 
has  come  to  light  in  the  South  Sea  in  a more  or  less  battered 
condition. 

The  second  medal,  the  so-called  Royal  Society  Medal,  is 
by  far  the  most  beautiful.  It  was  engraved  by  Lewis  Pingo, 
long  an  assistant  engraved  at  the  mint  and  at  this  time  the  chief 
engraver.  It  has  on  its  face  a very  beautiful  portrait  of  Cook 
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and  on  the  reverse  the  seal  of  the  Royal  Society.  There  were 
a few  copies  in  gold,  a number  in  silver,  and  several  in  bronze, 
the  latter  for  the  subscribers. 

The  Courage  and  Perseverance  Medal  was  probably  struck 
ay  hen  the  news  of  Cook’s  death  reached  England.  Under  what 
circumstances  I do  not  know  nor  have  I been  able  to  find  out 
the  name  of  the  engraver.  It  is  a creditable  piece  of  work 
though  not  as  finely  done  as  either  of  the  first  two.  On  the 
obverse  is  a god  but  not  fine  portrait  of  Cook.  On  the  re- 
verse the  inscription  “Courage  and  Perseverance.”  I have 
never  seen  copies  in  either  gold  or  silver  and  ones  in  bronze 
are  fairly  rare. 

The  fourth  medal  is  the  same  on  the  obverse  as  the  third 
but  on  the  reverse  the  inscription  is  “Killed  by  the  Indians  at 
Owhyhee.”  Which  of  these  two  is  the  oldest  is  not  known. 
Evidently  the  medal  was  made  in  one  form  and  the  inscription 
was  not  satisfactory  so  a new  reverse  die  with  a different 
one  was  made.  The  fourth  like  the  third  has  only  come 
to  my  knowledge  in  bronze.  I have  not  been  able  to  discover 
that  these  two  medals  were  struck  either  by  the  authority  of 
the  government  or  of  any  society  and  they  were  probably  a 
private  venture. 

The  paste  Medallion,  4.10  inches  by  3.25  inches,  by  James 
Tassie  was  of  a type  common  at  that  time.  The  only  copy  of 
which  I have  any  knowledge  is  the  one  in  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery  at  Edinburough. 

The  last  of  the  Cook  medals  was  struck  in  France  in  1823 
in  a set  of  medals  of  eminent  men  marked  “Durand  edidit.” 
It  is  a perfectly  creditable  medal  but.  struck  so  long  afterwards 
and  merely  as  a commercial  undertaking  has  no  especial  interest 
to  Cook  collectors. 
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Early  Relations  Between  Hawaii  and  the 
Northwest  Coast 

BY  GEORGE  VERNE  BLUE 


This  paper  aims  to  show,  as  far  as  may  be  done  in  the  time 
allotted,  how  there  came  to  be  relations  between  the  North  Pa- 
cific mainland  and  these  islands  of  the  sea,  their  type,  their 
course,  prospects,  and  the  reasons  for  their  cessation.  Chrono- 
logically, this  period  runs  from  Captain  Cook’s  voyage  as  one 
terminal  date  to  1849  as  the  other.  At  the  latter  time  inter- 
course switched  definitely  from  the  northern  region  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  a chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  area  of  America, 
as  well  as  in  the  history  of  this  territory,  studies  on  this  topic 
are  well  worth  while.  No  complete  synthesis  has  yet  been 
made,  but  two  thoughtful  articles  which  I must  acknowledge 
are  Guy  Vernon  Bennett’s  “Early  Relations  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  the  Old  Oregon  Country,”  in  the  Washington  His- 
torical Quarterly,  vol.  IV,  (pp.  116-126)  and  T.  G.  Thrum’s 
“History  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Agency  in  Honolulu,” 
in  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society’s  Annual  Report  for  1911 
(pp.  35-49). 

As  the  first  connection  between  the  Hawaiian  Island  and 
the  Northwest  Coast,  Captain  Cook’s  voyage  has  been  called  the 
stepping  stone  for  all  subsequent  voyages.  However,  I should 
be  inclined  to  award  to  the  mute,  unconscious  forces  of  nature 
the  prize  for  first  bringing  the  mainland  to  the  very  doorstep 
of  Hawaii,  that  is  to  say,  its  beaches. 

The  tides  and  currents  which  bore  great  fallen  trees  to 
Hawaii  were  real  agents  in  historical  event.  From  them  Ka- 
mehameha  the  Conqueror  fashioned  his  largest  and  best  war 
causes.  I have  often  wondered,  had  the  white  sea-captains  not 
come,  if  that  capable  king  might  not,  after  the  consolidation  of 
his  realm  had  been  effected,  have  despatched  some  native  ex- 
plorers upon  a sea  venture  to  find  whence  came  these  strange 
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and  valuable  timbers.  A desperate  venture,  truly,  but  its  suc- 
cess would  not  have  been  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

But  we  must  stay  within  the  limits  of  sober  fact..  Dixon 
and  Portlock.  who  followed  Oook,  found  the  islands  an  excel- 
lent station  for  wintering,  and  reprovisioning  their  ships.  After 
stocking  up  with  breadfruit,  yams,  coconuts  and  wicker  baskets, 
they  sailed  to  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  secured  a load  of  furs. 
On  their  wav  to  Canton  they  again  stopped  at  Hawaii.  This 
was  in  the  years  1783-1787. 1 

Actual  connection  between  the  two  regions  became  a fact 
Avhen  that  shrewd  and  not  over-scrupulous  adventurer,  Captain 
Meares,  began  to  carry  out  his  schemes.  These  took  shape  in 
1788-1789  in  a colony  at  Nootka  Sound,  Vancouver  -Island 
(nameless  at  that  date)  which  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
British  empire  in  the  Pacific.  Meares  hoped  to  see  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders  some  day  the  subjects  of  King  George.  Firmly 
established  in  the  Northwest  and  in  these  islands,  British 
domination  of  the  Pacific  Coast  would  virtually  be  assured.2 

On  land  purchased,  so  he  claimed,  from  the  Indians,  Meares 
established  a colony  of  Chinese  laborers,  for  whom  he  provided 
Hawaiian  waves,  possibly  as  one  historian  suggests,  “with  the 
idea  that  the  less  conversation  between  married  folk  the  more 
harmony.”  When  his  plans  were  brought  to  naught  by  Spanish 
interference,  the  Hawaiians,  both  men  and  women,  were  prob- 
ably scattered,  some  at  least  being  taken  to  Mexico,  while  others 
doubtless  remained  and  mingled  with  the  natives  at  Nootka. 

During  the  two  decades  that  followed  when  no  permanent  set- 
tlements Were  made,  but  trade,  particularly  by  American  ships, 
went  on,  there  was  a slight  but  continuous  trickle  of  Hawaiians 
to  and  from  the  coast.  While  Gray,  the  American  captain  was 
at  Clayoquot  Sound  in  1792  a disastrous  attack  by  the  Indians 
on  his  small  company  was  averted  only  by  the  loyalty  of  an 
Hawaiian  member  of  the  crew  who  was  privy  to  the  plot.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  natives  were  used  to  dealing  wdth  Ha- 
waiians and  had  approached  this  man  expecting  to  make  him  a 
friend  in  the  enemy’s  camp.3 

The  abortive  effort  of  the  Winship  brothers  of  Boston  to 
establish  an  American  settlement  on  the  Columbia  river  v7as 
the  first  attempt  since  Meares’  failure  actually  to  enlist  Hawa- 
iians as  colonists.  Their  ship,  the  Albatross , left  the  Islands 
April  13,  1810,  carrying  some  livestock  from  here,  and  twenty- 
five  Kanakas.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  colony  was  given 
up,  these  men  returned  to  their  homes.4 
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Close  on  the  heels  of  the  Winships  trod  that  indefatigable 
and  practical  dreamer,  John  Jacob  Astor.  The  enlisting  of 
Hawaiians  for  that  ill-fated  enterprise  is  too  well  known  to 
justify  retelling  in  detail,  but  two  incidents  for  their  human 
interest  cannot  be  passed  over  and  the  significance  of  the  whole 
affair  must  be  emphasized.  Twelve  Hawaiians  were  taken  to 
serve  as  employees  at  the  factory,  their  ability  as  boatmen 
having  impressed  Astor’s  partners,  and  another  twelve  were 
taken  as  members  of  the  ship’s  crew. 

When  the  uncertain  channel  of  the  Columbia  was  reached, 
two  Kanakas  were  ordered  to  accompany  the  second  boat  sent 
out  to  locate  the  passage.  Like  the  first,  this  boat  also  was 
capsized,  and  all  but  three  of  its  men  were  drowned.  The  two 
Islanders  and  one  white  man  undressed  in  the  water,  managed 
to  right  the  boat  and  bail  it  out.  In  the  bitter  night  that  fol- 
lowed the  Hawaiians  were  benumbed  to  an  indifference  to  their 
fate,  and  about  midnight  one  died.  The  other  prostrated  him- 
self on  the  body  of  his  countryman  and  refused  to  move.  By 
morning  the  boat  had  drifted  ashore,  and  there  the  two  sur- 
vivors, seeking  for  food,  managed  to  lose  each  other  in  the 
woods.  The  Islander  was  not  found  until  the  next  day,  nearly 
dead.  That  night  the  other  was  buried  from  the  ship  by  his 
compatriots. 

Tragedy  continued  to  stalk  the  unhappy  vessel.  Later  on 
while  trading  northward  the  ship  was  blown  up  in  the  midst 
of  a successful  Indian  attack,  and  American  captain  and  sailors, 
Scotch  partners,  and  Hawaiian  crew  were  destroyed  together.5 

During  the  short  life  of  the  Astor  post  more  Hawaiians 
were  added  to  the  employees  there.  The  islands  themselves 
were  an  important  link  in  the  whole  enterprise.  Hunt,  one  of 
the  American  partners,  sailed  thither  for  succor  when  disaster 
began  to  overshadow  the  little  colony,  and  the  sums  he  spent 
must  have  materially  helped  to  bulge  the  King’s  purse. . Astor 
himself  expected  his  posts  to  draw  supplies  from  the  islands, 
and  had  a somewhat  vague  idea  of  securing  one  island  for  a 
ships’  rendezvous  as  part  of  his  commercial  establishment.  The 
links  in  his  visioned  chain  of  wealth  were  Astoria,  Honolulu, 
Canton,  Boston. 

I am  unable  to  say  what  were  the  terms  of  the  contracts  for 
service  between  the  Astorians  and  the  Hawaiians.  Unques- 
tionably His  Majesty’s  consent  had  to  be  gained  before  his  sub- 
jects were  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
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The  significant  fact  from  the  Hawaiian  side  of  this  affair 
lies  in  this,  that  when  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  took  over 
Astor’s  posts  they  kept  the  Hawlaiians  in  their  employ  and  in- 
creased their  number.  From  this  time  on  until  1850  at  least, 
possibly  longer,  there  was  a small  but  steady  stream  of  perma- 
nent immigration  into  the  Northwest  Coast  from  the  islands.6 

In  1813-1814  McGillivray  at  Fort  Okanagan  had  a part 
Kanaka  force.  The  latter  suffered  severly  from  cold,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  spent  most  of  the  time  in  sleeping,  eating,  drink- 
ing rum-and-molasses  and  smoking.  Later  on  in  1814  six  Ka- 
nakas were  with  a party  returning  to  the  upper  country  from 
Fort  George.  It  is  noted  that  in  passing  the  dangerous  tribes 
at  the  Cascades  the  party  wore  leathern  armor.  Later  on 
eighteen  Hawaiians  were  induced  by  a Russian  renegade  from 
a Boston  ship  to  desert  Fort  George  and  start-  for  California 
where  he  promised  them  prosperity  and  pleasure.  After  the 
third  day,  they  re-deserted  and  returned  to  the  fort.  Their 
Russian  leader  was  captured  and  sent  to  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  undesirables. 

About  1§20  another  Nor’  Wester  led  an  expedition  into  the 
Shoshone  country  (Eastern  Oregon  and  Idaho).  Here  three 
of  his  Hawaiians  were  killed  by  Indians  and  buried  along  the 
river,  whose  name,  “Owyhee,”  in  all  probability  is  witness  to 
this  unhappy  incident. 

When  the  two  great  British  fur  companies  were  combined 
under  the  name  of  the  older,  the  reconstituted  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  continued  and  expanded  the  policy  of  cultivating 
relations  with  Hawaii.  Indeed,  the  population  of  Oregon  in 
this  colonial  period  is  of  a very  international  complexion. 
Scotch  and  English  factors,  French  voyacjeurs,  Iroquois  Indians 
from  the  Great  Lakes  and  Hawaiians  from  the  islands  of  the 
sea  served  together  under  the  banner  of  the  great  company. 

In  1827  the  Macmillan  exploring  expedition  to  the  Fraser 
river  country  consisted  of  Kanakas,  Canadians  and  Iroquois. 
Probably  there  were  others  in  the  second  expedition  in  1827. 
Two  of  the  names,  Como  and  Peopeo,  suggest  this,  though  these 
men  may  have  been  Indians.7 

In  1834  Hawaiians  accompanied  John  Work  to  Southern 
Oregon  for  the  establishment  of  Fort  Umpqua.  With  part  of 
the  region  they  seem  to  have  been  already  familiar.  When 
Governor  Simpson  visited  Fort  Vancouver  in  1841-1842,  Ha- 
waiians were  in  the  party,  probably  joining  at  Fort  Colville  or 
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Walla  Walla.  Again,  they  fere  found  far  north  at  Stikeen 
when  young  John  McLoughlin  was  murdered  by  his  own  men.8 

The  greatest  number,  in  any  one  place  at  least,  were  to  be 
found  around  Fort  Vancouver.  Of  these  an  Oregon  pioneer 
writes,  “Dr.  McLoughlin  had  a great  many  Indians  and  Ka- 
nakas. Whatever  he  told  them  to  do  they  had  to  do.  In 
1838  the  company’s  sawmill  employed  twenty-eight  men.10 
There  is  an  interesting  document  in  the  Hawaiian  Archives, 
dated  1840,  indicating  the  relations  between  the  company  and 
the  Hawaiian  government.  The  agent  in  Honolulu,  George 
Pelly,  contracts  with  the  governor,  Kekuanaoa,  for  sixty  men 
for  service  on  the  Columbia  river.11 

In  this  decade  of  the  forties,  particularly  following  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  one  finds  the  Ha- 
waiians mentioned  in  various  capacities,  and  as  apparently 
making  up  a substantial  part  of  the  small  population,  small, 
that  is  to  1845.  Pioneer  writers  mention  them  constantly  as 
boatmen,  laborers,  miillmen,  cooks,  miners,  and  there  is  record 
of  at  least  one  preacher,  “Kanaka  William,”  who  ministered  to 
a small  congregation  of  his  fellow  islanders.12  In  1844,  accord- 
ing to  K.  C.  Wyllie,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  there  were 
about  three  hundred  Hawaiians  on  the  Northwest  Coast.  It 
is  obvious  that  most  of  them  would  have  been  in  the  Columbia 

river  country.13  . . 

As  miners,  Hawaiians  appeared  in  apreciable  numbers  m 
the  gold  rush  to  southern  Oregon  in  the  fifties  and  sixties. 
From  the  Mining  Records  of  Jackson  County,  one  man  called 
Kanaka  Jo  occurs  as  purchaser  of  mining  property.  One  of 
the  district  was  named  Kanaka  Flat  and  in  1866,  Koleikipi 
(Kanaka)  and  Co”  took  possession  of  a mining  claim  “situated 
on  Kanaka  Flat  and  about  twenty  yards  from  the  house  now 

occupied  by  us.”14  . 

This,  then,  has  been  the  development  of  the  connection  oi 
Hawaiians  with  the  Northwest  Coast,  commencing  as  chance 
voyagers  and  ending  as  inhabitants  and  settlers. 

Romantic  and  interesting  as  this  is,  however,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  the  whole  story,  nor  indeed  the  most  important  part 
of  it.  Commercial  and-  political  relations  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. I can  only  sketch  in  outline  these  latter,  for  I have 
noc  yet  collected  sufficient  details  to  speak  surely  of  the  entire 
period. 

That  all  trading  enterprises  in  the  Oregon  country  con- 
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sidered  the  Hawaiian  Islands  an  integral  part  of  their  scope 
is  certain.15  The  surplus  products  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany were  disposed  of  mainly  to  the  islands  and  the  Russian 
settlements,  but  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians,  the  islands 
together  with  California  became  the  great  sources  of  disposal. 

In  1829,  the  “Owyhee”  under  Captain  Dominis  sailed  up 
the  Columbia,  the  first  American  ship  there  since  1814.  He 
carried  thence  the  first  cargo  of  salmon  to  the  islands.16  When 
Wyeth  in  1882-1885  attempted  to  re-establish  American  trad- 
ing in  Oregon  he  was  backed  by  Boston  merchants  interested 
in  the  ^Northwest  Coast,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  China  His 
ship,  the  May  Dacre,  carried  several  Hawaiians  as  crew  and 
employees.  When  Wyeth  started  for  Fort  Hall,  he  took  twelve 
Kanakas  with  him  “to  accustom  them  to  forest  life.”  Evi- 
dently they  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  wilderness  for  they  de- 
serted and  took  with  them  a horse.  Wyeth  wrote  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin  about  this.17 

In  the  later  thirties  and  forties  six  to  ten  trips  a year  were 
made  by  ships  plying  between  the  islands  and  the  Columbia. 
The  Marine  Hews  in  the  Sandivich  Island  Gazette  and  the 
Polynesian  for  those  years  repeats  again  and  again  the  names 
of  the  Toulon,  the  Henry,  the  Chenamus,  Nereide,  (boats  none 
of  them  of  more  than  three  hundred  tons  burden),  as  running 
fairly  regularly  between  the  two  places.  The  average  voyage 
was  three  weeks,  but  a fortunate  trip  might  be  made  in  a fort- 
night, while  an  unlucky  one,  as  once  in  the  case  of  the  Toulon, 
ran  above  fifty-four. 

In  1844,  imports  from  the  Columbia  river  were  about  three 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  kingdom.  In  1845  the 
percentage  had  more  than  doubled.  In  1847  a further  but 
slight  percentage  increase  was  shown.18 

This  increasing  commercial  connection  is  reflected  in  the 
columns  of  the  Polynesian  which  printed  many  articles  on 
Oregon  and  discussed  at  length  the  probable  future  of  that 
region  and  Hawaii.  An  interchange  of  products,  it  was  ar- 
gued, if  not  marred  by  selfishness,  would  result  in  the  greater 
good  of  both.19  Even  as  late  as  1850,  the  king  in  his  speech 
to  his  parliament  includes  Oregon  along  with  California,  Van- 
couver’s Island,  the  possessions  of  the  Russians  and  Kamschatka 
as  places  which  “afford  a profitable  outlet  for  more  than  my 
islands  can  produce.”20  During  the  larger  part  of  the  forties, 
it  will  be  remembered,  Oregon  was  not  a possession  of  the 
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United  States,  but  semi-independent,  provisional  government. 

The  cessation  of  relations,  at  least  of  trade,  after  1849,  I 
should  lay  to  two  causes:  the  development  of  overland  trans- 
porting routes  from  the  East  to  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  the 
rapid  settlement  of  California  and  development  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, incident  to  the  discovery  of  gold. 

Thus  do  events  mould  history,  and  partly  at  least,  mark  the 
path  for  men  to  walk  in. 


iCapt.  George  Dixon,  A Voyage  Around  the  World,  (2  ed.  London, 
1789),  pp.  96-158,  recounts  the  transactions  in  the  islands  and  the  voyage 

to  the  Northwest  Coast.  „_nAX 

2Mears,  Voyages  Made  in  the  Years  1788-89,  (London,  1790),  pp. 
xxxix,  28,  209-210.  Also  Bancroft,  Northwest  Coast,  I,  p.  211,  note  13. 
^Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  p.  258. 

^Bancroft,  Northwest  Coast,  II,  p.  132. 

roOp.  cit.,  pp.  148,  150,  and  197.  See  also  Irving,  Astoria,  chap. 
VI-VII  Paging  differs  in  the  many  editions  of  this  noted  work.  The 
Hawaiian  element  in  Astor’s  unlucky  venture  is  shown  in  good  propor- 
tion in  Skinner’s  Adventures  of  Oregon  (Chronicles  of  America,  vol. 

22),  chapter  4.  _ .. 

6For  this  paragraph  and  the  one  following,  see  Bancroft,  op.  cit., 


pp.  239,  259,  267,  276. 

7Op  cit.,  pp.  464,  477. 

80p.  cit.,  pp.  527,  655,  and  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Ore.,  I,  p.  37. 

9Bacon’s,  Mercantile  Life  at  Oregon  City,  MS  (Bancroft  Library, 
Univ.  Calif.),  p.  20.  Quoted  in  Bancroft,  Hist.  Ore.,  I,  p.  48,  note  41. 

ioSen.  Doc.,  25  Cong.  2 Sess.,  Vol.  5,  Doc.  470  (June  6,  1838); 
Alexander  Ross,  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  and 
Columbia  Rivers,  mentions  their  suffering  from  cold. 

nReprinted  in  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  XXV,  No.  1 (March,  1924), 


1*2 M.  P.  Deady,  Hist.  Ore.,  MS  (Bancroft  Library,  Univ.  of  Calif.), 
pp  34-35,  and  Thos.  M.  Anderson,  “Vancouver  Reservation  Case,”  Ore. 
Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  VIII,  p.  223  (Sept.  1907). 

is Friend , Sept.  4,  1844  (Vol.  II,  No.  IX),  p.  79,  R.  C.  Wyllie’s 
“Notes.”  Mr.  Wyllie  writes:  “They  are  generally  engaged  for  a 

period  of  three  years  and  gain  $19  a month.  They  are  never  sent  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

HG.  V.  Blue,  “Mining  Laws  of  Jackson  County,”  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.. 
vol.  XXIII,  p.  139,  note  3. 

nThe  economic  relation,  had,  as  might  be  expected,  its  political 
reflection.  The  Democratic  Territorial  Convention  in  1853  declared  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  be  a natural  appendage  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
that  Oregon  was  interested  in  their  acquisition  by  the  United  States. 
Woodward,  Political  Parties  in  Oregon,  p.  56. 

^Bancroft,  Northwest  Coast,  II,  pp.  442-443. 

17 Op.  cit.,  pp.  592-593. 

is Polynesian , Jan.  18,  1845,  Collector’s  Statement;  Mar.  7,  1846, 
Statement  of  Imports,  etc.,  for  1845;  Jan.  8,  1848,  the  same  for  1847. 

i9 Polynesian , Dec.  18,  1847,  p.  123. 

20 Polynesian , April  30,  1850,  p.  190. 
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A Word  About  Idaho 

BY  W.  D.  WESTERVELT 

" 

In  Professor  Blue’s  paper  reference  is  made  to  the  Idaho 
Hawaiians  as  follows : “About  1820  another  A or  Wester  led 

an  expedition  into  the  Shoshone  country  (Eastern  Oregon  and 
Idaho).  Here  three  of  his  Hawaiians  were  killed  by  Indians 
and  buried  along  the  river  whose  name,  Owyhee,  is  in  all 
probability  witness  to  this  unhappy  incident.” 

It  is  worth  while  to  add  to  this  paragraph  a more  complete 
statement  of  the  circumstances  concering  this  group  of  Hawa- 
iians. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  has  this  statement 
in  Bulletin  Ho.  39  (two  volumes  published  in  1910)  : “Owy- 

hee is  mentioned  by  Boss  (Fur  Hunters,  1,  83,  130,  1885)  with 
the  Iroquois  and  Abnaki,  as  if  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
members  of  which  formed  a party  of  voyagers  on  Columbia 
Biver,  Oregon. 

“The  name,  however,  is  simply  an  early  form  of  Hawaii, 
Kanakas  having  made  their  influence  felt  on  the  Northwest 
Coast  in  the  early  half  of  the  nineteeth  century  and  later.. 

“The  name,  spelled  Owyhee,  survives  as  that  of  a river  in 
Nevada,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  a range  of  mountains,  a desert,  a 
countv  in  Idaho,  and  a postoffice  town  in  the  state  last  men- 
tioned.” 

These  Hawaiians,  perhaps  with  others,  show  the  influence 
they  had  on  fur  traders  by  leaving  so  many  geographical  ref- 
erences to  their  dwelling  for  a time  along  the  upper  parts  of 
the  great  river,  Columbia.  They  must  have  been  good  hunters. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Ethnology  says  that  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  about  One  Hundred  Sandwich 
i Islanders  were  employed  as  laborers  about  Fort  Vancouver, 
using  their  OAvn  language,  etc. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Scott  Brainard,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  to 
his  former  instructor  in  history  in  Idaho  University  recently 
brought  out  the  following  statement : 
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University  of  Idaho, 
April  6th,  1925. 


Mr.  Scott  Brainard, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  John  E.  Rees,  in  his  book,  Idaho:  Chronology,  Nomen- 
clature, and  Bibliography,  Page  99,  makes  this  statement  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  name,  Owyhee  River. 

“This  is  the  name  which  Captain  James  Cook  gave  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  1778,  but  the  word  is  now  spelled  “Ha- 
waii.” In  1819  Donald  McKenzie  outfitted  three  Owyhees 
who  were  employed  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  to  trap  this 
stream  for  beaver  during  the  winter.  The  Indians  found  and 
murdered  them,  since  which  time  this  stream  has  been  called 
the  Owyhee  River.” 


Very  truly  yours, 


C.  J.  BROSMAN. 
Department  American  History. 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 


The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  His- 
torical Society  was  held  Thursday,  February  25,  1926,  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  President  Bruce  Cart- 
wright in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved; 

Reports  of  the  various  officers  were  read  and  ordered 
printed ; 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  printed  in 
the  official  list. 

The  By-Laws  were  amended  by  unanimous  vote  to  read  as 
follows : 

Article  III : 

Sec.  2.  OFFICERS.  The  officers  of  the  Hawaiian  His- 
torical Society  shall  consist  of  a President,  a Vice-President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a Corresponding  Secretary,  a Treasurer, 
and  a Librarian.  The  President  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  remaining 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Trustees  at  their  first  meeting 
following  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Recording  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  from 
the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  officers  shall 
hold  office  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Article  IV : 

Sec.  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  any  special 
committee  that  they  may  consider  necessary,  but  there  shall  be 
the  following  standing  committees  appointed  annually  by  the 
President  immediately  following  the  Annual  Meeting  and  elec- 
tion of  officers: 

1.  Finance  Committee. 

2.  House  Committee. 

3.  Editorial  and  Printing  Committee. 

4.  Membership  Committee. 

5.  Nominating  Committee. 
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All  committees  must  report  to  the  Trustees  and  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Trustees  before  taking  any  action  which  can  in 
any  way  bind  the  Society. 

Article  IV: 

Sec.  6.  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE.  The  President 
shall  appoint  annually  a Nominating  Committee  of  at  least 
three  members.  The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  present 
nominations  for  the  office  of  President  and  for  three  Trustees 
to  be  voted  on  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society.  The 
report  of  this  committee  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Recording 
Secretary  a reasonable  length  of  time  in  advance  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to 
send  a copy  of  this  Report  to  each  member  of  the  Society  along 
with  the  notice  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and  ordered  printed : 

Hebrew  and  Hawaiian  Poetry,  by  Mrs.  Adna  G.  Clarke. 

Hawaiians  as  Navigators  and  Seamen,  by  Samuel  Wilder 
King. 

Hawaiian  Canoes,  by  Edgar  Henriques. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kuykendall  read  extracts  from  a report  he  had 
recently  made  to  the  Historical  Commission. 

Edgab  Henbiqtjes, 

Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  President 


Honolulu,  T.  H.,  February  25,  1926. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society , 

Honolulu , Hawaii. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I take  pleasure  in  presenting  my  Annual  Report  for  1925 
as  follows: 

'Your  Board  of  Trustees  have  held  several  meetings  at 
which  the  question  of  holding  a Territorial  Celebration  in  1928 
in  Commemoration  of  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  Captain  James  Cook  R.  H.  in  1778 
Was  brought  up. 

A committee  was  named  which  did  such  good  work  that 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  different  Islands  and  approved  by  them.  The  matter  was 
then  recommended  to  the  Governor  for  further  action.  I 
understand  that  the  necessary  steps  are  being  taken  by  him. 

We  have  been  greatly  crippled  by  the  lack  of  funds,  due  to 
a slightly  decreased  income  and  to  an  unusually  large  expense 
item,  namlely,  that  of  repairing  and  binding  our  books  and 
pamphlets. 

This  work  was  absolutely  necessary  and  cost  us  $433.37, 
practically  our  whole  income.  So  we  were  obliged  to  omit 
several  interesting  articles  from  our  Annual  Report  for  1925 
in  order  to  keep  within  our  means.  Our  library  is  quite  an 
expensive  luxury. 

The  1924  Annual  Report  cost  us  $391.00 ; the  1925  report 
cost  us  $155.00.  That  is  the  only  excuse  we  can  offer  for  it. 

Our  Endowment  Fund  has  increased  from  $2314.58  in 
1924  to  $2668.60  in  1925,  or  7%  per  cent. 

Ho  new  members  were  obtained  during  the  year.  We  have 
lost  5 members  through  death  and  resignations. 
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I desire  to  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  support 
and  interest,  and  the  Society  for  its  confidence  in  me  by  elect- 
ing me  President  for  three  successive  years.  I would  like 
to  be  relieved  from  duty  this  year. 

Respectfully, 

BRUCE  CARTWRIGHT, 

President. 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society 


FROM 

FEBRUARY  26,  1925 

TO 

FEBRUARY  25,  1926 


INCOME 


Balance  General  Account 

..$  285.76 

Balance  Savings  Account 

..  314.58 

Income  from  McBryde  Bonds 

..  100.00 

Endowment  Fund 

..  280.00 

Sale  of  Pamphlets 

19.15 

Interest  on  Savings  Account 

..  14.02 

Hawaiian  Trust  Co.,  Library  of  Hawaii.. 

97.78 

Initiation  Fees  and  Dues 

..  310.00 

$1,421.29 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Repairing  Books 

..$  433.37 

General  

48.14 

Printing  Annual  Report 

..  155.00 

Balance  General  Account 

..  116.18 

Savings  Account  

..  668.60 

$1,421.29 

ASSETS 

2 — $1000  McBryde  Bonds 

..$2000.00 

Cash — Savings  Account  

..  668.60 

Cash — General  Account  

..  116.18 

$2,784.78 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Everardus  Bogardus, 

Treasurer. 


Audited  and  found  correct. 

Bruce  Cartwright,  President. 


E.  & O.  E. 


Report  of  the  Librarian 


To  the  Officers  and  Members 

of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society . 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  work  in  the  Library  of  Hawaii  during  1925  did  not 
give  me  very  much  time  for  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 
But  it  is  a pleasure  to  report  that  funds  allowed  us  to  have 
complete  files  of  Reports,  Bulletins,  and  other  valuable  publica- 
tions bound — 36  volumes  in  all — and  135  books  rebound.  All 
this  work  was  very  skillfully  done  and  the  shelves  now  present 
a much  more  attractive  appearance. 

A few  new  titles  have  been  added  and  catalogued:  “At  the 
Gateways  of  the  Hay/’  by  Padraic  Colum,  the  gift  of  Governor 
Wallace  R.  Harrington. 

“The  Maori,”  by  Elsdon  Best;  published  by  the  Polynesian 
Society  in  Hew  Zealand. 

“Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianaole : memorial  addresses  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  67th  Congress.”  This  was 
sent  by  Mr.  William  P.  Jarrett,  our  Delegate  to  Congress. 

An  autograph  copy  of  “Hawaii,  1778-1920,  from  the  View- 
point of  a Bishop,”  the  gift  of  the  author,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
Bond  Restarick. 

“Indians  of  California,”  from  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

“The  Common  School  Songster,”  published  in  Boston  in 

1843,  and  containing  the  autograph  of  Alexander  Liholiho, 

1844,  the  gift  of  Prof.  Howard  M.  Ballou. 

Miss  Flood  of  the  Kaiulani  Home  has  presented  an  album 
of  fine  views  of  the  old  Honolulu  of  forty  years  ago,  and  other 
attractive  Hawaiian  scenes. 

The  fifty-second  issue  of  Mr.  Thrum’s  Hawaiian  Annual 
(for  1926)  was  the  only  book  purchased  during  the  year. 
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The  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum  has  very  generously 
completed  our  files  of  museum  publications  by  sending  eleven 
new  Bulletins,  containing  material  of  great  historical  value. 
These  have  been  put  aside  for  binding. 

From  Judge  Sanford  B.  Dole  has  come  an  autograph  letter 
dated  January  17,  1893,  in  which  he  tendered  his  resignation 
as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  and  from  Mrs.  J.  F.  Doyle  a package  of  pamphlets 
and  clippings  from  the  library  of  her  father,  Mr.  Curtis  J. 
Lyons. 

I regret  that  time  has  not  permitted  me  to  arrange  and 
classify  the  many  pamphlets  which  have  accumulated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  P.  GREEN, 

Librarian. 
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Hawaiians  as  Navigators  and  Seamen 

By  Samuel  Wilber  King 


I was  reading  recently  an  article  that  advanced  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  man  who  first  made  use  of  a rude  paddle  to 
propel  a crude  raft  was  essentially  a greater  inventor  than  the 
many  who  later  developed  the  rowing  boat  to  its  present  mechan- 
ical excellence.  So,  in  other  fields  the  first  germ  of  an  idea 
was  the  most  important,  the  big  step  forward,  the  later  im- 
provements following  as  a matter  of  course,  inevitable  as  mid- 
day after  morning.  Our  complicated  modern  civilization  gives 
us  immense  knowledge,  the  use  of  all  the  stored  experience  of 
thousands  of  years  of  people  of  many  races;  but  the  big  new 
ideas  are  still  few  and  far  between.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  excel 
our  ancestors  in  intellect,  however  much  we  may  be  their 
superiors  in  knowledge. 

J udged  on  their  grasp  of  the  fundamentals,  the  ancient 
Hawaiians  had  a splendid  foundation  in  seamanship  and  navi- 
gation. Remote  and  isolated  as  they  were,  and  had  been  for 
years,  what  they  knew  was  either  part  of  the  scanty  heritage 
brought  with  them  from  their  ancient  home  in  the  west  and 
treasured  through  all  the  thousands  of  miles  of  eastward  migra- 
tions, and  generations  of  residence  on  the  fair  isles  of  Poly- 
nesia, or  was  of  their  own  devising.  Perhaps  some  unrecorded 
Galileo  or  Lord  Kelvin  added  a mite  or  two  to  their  original 
store  of  knowledge.  At  any  rate  we  know  that  the  Hawaiians 
could  not  benefit  from  the  discoveries  and  improvements  being 
made  in  the  European  world,  that  the  narrow  limitations  of 
their  islands  confined  their  progress  in  countless  ways,  and  that 
the  lack  of  writing  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  standardize 
their  knowledge  and  keep  it  clear  of  error. 

When  the  Haole  first  came  to  Hawaii  it  was  a source  of 
wonder  to  them  how  the  Hawaiians  got  here.  Further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  meles  of  old  voyages  increased  the  wonder. 
Finally  it  was  borne  upon  them  that  the  Hawaiians,  like  their 
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kin  throughout  Polynesia,  were  great  seamen,  with  a clear 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  winds,  the  moods  of  the  sea,  and 
the  signs  and  portents  that  foretold  the  weather.  In  their 
canoes,  the  greatest  of  which  were  frail  craft  compared  with 
the  vessels  of  Cook  or  Vancouver,  they  traveled  the  seas  of 
Hawaii  daringly,  braving  the  currents  and  tempestuous  waves 
of  the  island  channels,  and  making  far  trips  beyond  the  horizon. 
With  mat  sails  and  paddles  they  accomplished  voyages  upon 
which  we  moderns  would  hesitate  to  venture.  With  neither 
compass  nor  chart,  sextant  nor  chronometer,  but  with  mind 
filled  with  the  ancient  lore,  handed  down  through  the  genera- 
tions, the  lore  of  wind  and  sea  and  sky,  they  set  out,  and  counted 
not  the  mischance  of  failing  to  make  a land-fall. 

A priestly  astrologer,  the  kilo  lioku,  would  give  the  more 
important  of  the  prospective  trips  a good  clearance,  or  hold  the 
boat  for  a better  day;  and  mixed  with  his  rites  there  were  al- 
ways the  realties  of  keen  weather  observing.  Of  course  the 
pig  must  he  baked,  the  awa  chewed  and  mixed,  the  gods  pro- 
pitiated with  offerings  and  prayers,  and  then  the  heavens  and 
sea  scanned  for  portents.  If  the  rainbow  stood  arched  in  the 
wrong  quarter,  if  the  clouds  were  flying  in  scattered  fragments, 
the  wind  and  sea  from  the  wrong  direction,  the  sailing  was  de- 
layed. But  if  the  indications  were  fair  the  astrologer  completed 
the  prognosis  with  an  inspired  dream,  and  the  voyage  was  well 
begun. 

The  canoe  captain,  the  hookele , then  took  command.  He 
knew  the  different  waves  with  their  specific  names,  equivalent 
to  our  own  cross  sea,  following  sea,  head  sea,  etc. ; and  the 
winds  of  many  kinds,  each  with  its  name  and  peculiar  char- 
acteristic; and  he  knew  his  boat,  and  how  it  should  be  handled 
under  every  condition,  even  to  righting  it  if  overturned.  To 
make  the  land-fall  desired  the  liookele  first  located  the  North 
Star,  in  Hawaiian,  Hokupaa , or  fixed  star,  and  kept  it  on  the 
proper  bearing;  and  then  selected  from  the  heavens  the  steer- 
ing star,  the  star  from  among  many  that  would  carry  him 
safely  to  his  port.  If  the  little  star  near  Na  Hiku,  The  Dipper, 
was  seen  to  wink  frequently,  or  if  other  signs  were  present,  a 
storm  was  approaching,  and  he  steered  for  a safe  haven. 

In  this  manner  the  Polynesians  populated  every  habitable 
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rock  and  coral  island  in  an  area  of  ocean  greater  than  a conti- 
nent. There  is  no  record  of  those  who  failed ; but  of  those  who 
achieved  a new  land-fall,  and  carried  the  news  back  to  their 
kinfolk,  we  have  some  record,  fragmentary  it  is  true,  because 
the  Polynesians  lacked  the  art  of  writing.  From  what  we  have 
we  can  piece  together  epic  poems  of  great  journeys,  sagas  of 
our  Pacific  Vikings  less  known  perhaps  than  those  of  their 
Norsemen  brothers  of  the  sea,  but  of  equal  daring  and  romance, 
a tribute  to  the  virility  and  courage  of  that  ancient  Polynesian 
race. 

Our  modem  astrologer  is  the  weather  bureau,  and  our 
modern  hoolcele  has  many  aids  in  his  struggle  with  the  elements, 
but  the  principles  of  taking  a vessel  from  port  to  port  are  much 
the  same,  based  on  good  seamanship  and  navigation. 

For  the  long  trips,  the  great  voyages  to  the  far  off  islands 
of  the  South  Pacific,  the  navigator  knew  his  astronomy,  Ka 
oihana  kilokilo,  and  his  geography,  kukulu  o kahiki , and  became 
he  hookele-moana,  a deep  water  sailor.  His  chart  might  be  the 
circular  base  of  a gourd,  lines  burnt  in  to  show  the  meridian 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  tropics.  From  Hokupaa the  North  Star, 
to  Newe,  the  Southern  Cross,  was  the  Hawaiian  Greenwich; 
the  northern  tropic  was  Kealanui  Polohiwa  a Kane , the  black 
shining  highway  of  the  sun;  the  southern  tropic  was  Kealanui 
i ka  piko  o Wakea,  the  highway  to  the  middle  of  the  earth.  The 
east  was  Keala  ula  a Kane , the  red  way  of  the  sun ; and  the  west 
was  Kealanui  maaweula  a Kanaloa , the  much  traveled  highway 
of  the  F alien  One.  In  the  celestial  sphere  so  bounded  moved 
the  stars,  na  hoku  paa  o ka  aina,  among  them  the  navigational 
stars,  na  hoku  hookele;  and  the  planets,  na  hoku  hele,  mov- 
ing stars.  Beyond  were  strange  stars,  na  hoku  o ka  lewa.  Of 
the  planets  the  Hawaiians  knew  five : Mars  as  Hoku  ula, , the  Red 
Star;  Venus  as  Hoku  loa , the  Great  Star;  Jupiter  as  Kaawela, 
the  Brilliant  One;  Mercury  as  Ulcali , the  Sun  Follower;  and 
Saturn  as  Makulu. 

Of  the  stars  a great  many  were  listed  in  the  old  instruc- 
tions and  meles,  many  not  identified  today.  Besides  the  North 
Star  and  the  Southern  Cross,  Altair,  Vega,  Sirius,  Orion,  the 
Pleiades,  the  Dipper,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  others  were  known 
and  studied. 
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With  this  stock  of  knowledge,  the  Hawaiians  used  a calendar 
based  on  the  moon,  knew  and  corrected  its  error  by  reference 
to  the  stars,  named  each  month,  each  night  of  the  month  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  moon,  and  judged  the  hour  closely  by  the 
stars  at  night,  or  the  sun  by  day. 

Thus  equipped  many  brave  chieftains  of  the  olden  times 
made  the  great  voyage  to  Tahiti  and  back.  How  they  provided 
sufficient  food  and  water,  how  they  survived  storms  and  calms 
and  submerged  reefs  and  lee  shores,  is  but  briefly  known  from 
the  chants  that  have  come  down  to  us.  What  captains  failed 
and  died  unsung  will  never  be  known.  But  we  do  know  of 
many  who  succeeded,  and  brought  back  new  chiefs  and  priests 
to  Hawaii,  new  customs  and  ideas,  dances  and  drums,  plants 
and  dresses,  and  started  ferment  in  Hawaii  nei  that  did  not  end 
until  Kan^ehameha  the  Great  ruled  supreme  over  the  eight 
islands. 

Of  Hawaii  specifically,  such  names  as  Paao,  Kaulu  a-Ka- 
lana,  Paumakua,  and  the  famous  old  sea-going  family  headed 
by  Moikeha  and  including  his  foster  son  Laa,  named  Laa-mai- 
kahiki,  the  son  Kila,  and  the  grandson  Kahai,  have  come 
down  to  us  as  great  voyageurs  of  a later  period,  when  Hawaii 
and  the  southerly  islands  revived  the  old  bond,  and  exchanged 
ideas  and  peoples,  after  several  centuries  had  been  allowed  to 
elapse  since  the  original  settlers  had  come  north  to  “Green- 
backed  Hawaii”  as  they  called  it. 

The  exploits  of  these  Hawaiian  Vikings  surpass  in  dar- 
ing and  danger  that  of  the  Horsemen.  Among  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  the  ancient  Hawaiians  hold  a high  and 
honorable  place ; and  the  seamen’s  bent  and  flavor  holds  with 
their  children  today. 
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Hawaiian  Canoes 

By  Edgar  Henriques 


The  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  a tree 
and  the  making  and  launching  of  a Hawaiian  Canoe  are  of  a 
more  or  less  religious  character. 

In  1912  I had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  these  ceremonies 
at  a place  called  the  Ahupuaa  of  Kiilae,  in  South  Kona,  Ha- 
waii, and  from  notes  then  made,  I judge  them  to  have  been 
unlike  the  ceremonials  described  by  other  writers,  and  worth 
recording. 

When  the  Kalai  Waa  whose  name  was  Kealakahi  was 
requested  to  make  a canoe,  he  consented,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  be  in  entire  charge  until  the  canoe  was 
brought  down  from  the  mountain  forests. 

Eor  three  nights  the  Kahuna  went  to  his  family  heiau  to 
pray  that  his  undertaking  would  be  successful.  On  the  fourth 
day  he  started  up  the  mountain,  with  one  assistant,  to  search 
out  a suitable  tree.  After  arriving  in  the  koa  woods  they  made 
their  camp  and  sat  down,  keeping  silence,  to  watch  for  the  bird 
Elepaio  which  was  to  help  them  select  their  tree. 

After  watching  for  two  days  they  espied  the  Elepaio.  Then, 
for  three  days  more,  they  followed  the  bird  from  tree  to  tree, 
taking  note  of  its  actions  and  behavior,  for  they  knew  that  if 
the  Elepaio  lit  on  a tree  and  started  pecking  at  the  bark,  the 
wood  of  that  tree  was  not  sound.  Were  they  to  fell  it,  they 
would  find  the  wood  decayed  and  the  heart  defective. 

The  Elepaio  lit  on  many  trees  that  it  did  not  peck  at,  but  the 
watchers  always  found  some  fault  with  the  tree — the  trunk 
might  be  too  short,  or  twisted,  or  too  large  in  diameter,  or 
growing  where  it  could  not  be  felled  properly.  At  last  the 
Elepaio  alighted  on  a beautiful,  straight  tree  which  the  Kahuna 
declared  was  exactly  the  one  he  had  in  mind.  He  and  his 
assistant  thereupon  hewed  a deep  groove  in  the  trunk,  near  the 
ground,  and  we  returned  to  the  settlement  to  get  assistance. 
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After  securing  supplies,  including  food,  blankets  and  tools, 
and  resting  at  the  settlement  that  night,  the  Kahuna  and  four 
men  left  again  for  the  mountain  the  next  day.  Arriving  at 
the  selected  tree  the  Kahuna  first  made  sacrifice  of  a small  pig 
at  its  base,  with  incantations  and  prayers-.  The  koa  tree  was 
then  cut  down,  each  of  the  five  men  taking  turns  in  cutting. 
The  next  operation  was  to  trim  off  the  limbs. 

When  this  was  finished,  the  Kahuna  measured  the  trunk 
and  designated  where  it  should  be  cut  off.  The  men  then 
topped  it  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  The  trunk  was  then  barked, 
and  pointed  at  each  end.  About-  18  inches  from  the  stem  a 
deep  groove  was  cut  in  which  to  fasten  the  rope  by  means  of 
which  it  was-  to  be  hauled  to  the  sea. 

The  men  then  roughly  hollowed  the  trunk  until  the  sides 
were  down  to  about  three  inches  thick,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  six  inches.  The  Kahuna  marked  where  the  pepeiao,  or 
brackets  for  seats,  should  be,  and  these  were  left  as  the  men 
hollowed  out  the  trunk. 

The  following  day,  after  again  camping  a night  in  the 
forest,  ropes  were  attached  and  the  roughly  outlined  canoe  was 
dragged  down  the  mountain-side  to  a point  about  a mile  from 
the  sea  where  it  was  left  beneath  the  shade  of  a clump  of  orange 
trees  for  about  six  months,  to  be  seasoned,  trimmed,  and  smooth- 
ed to  its  final  thickness.  The  trimming  and  shaping  of  the 
canoe  lasted  several  weeks. 

The  Iako  and  Ama  (outrigger)  were  made  from  the  Hau 
tree;  and  the  Moo,  or  gunwale,  from  the  breadfruit  tree. 

All  during  the  course  of  preparations  and  making  of  the 
canoe  exact  attention  was  paid  to  the  way  in  which  each  opera- 
tion was  performed.  There  were  ceremonies  of  consecration 
before  the  tree  was  felled,  and  a certain  precedence  and  form 
was  carefully  observed.  It  was  considered  a very  unfavorable 
omen  if  any  quarrel  or  disagreement  occurred  among  the  men 
before  the  tree  was  cut  down,  or  during  its  construction. 

As  the  little  pig  was  sacrificed,  just  before  the  tree  was 
felled,  the  Kahuna  chanted,  in  Hawaiian:  “Now,  thou  art 

a tree.  When  I cut  thee,  thou  wilt  become  a man.” 

When  the  canoe  was  completed  in  all  its  parts,  after  about 
six  months  had  elapsed,  and  the  wood  had  been  polished  and 
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lacquered  with  Hawaiian  oils  and  gums,  the  owner  and  the 
Kahuna  joined  in  prayer  and  response,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  owner  placed  a small  pig  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe. 
The  pig  walked  from  stern  to  bow  and  sat  down,  without  at- 
tempting to  jump  out.  This  was  declared  to  be  an  especially 
favorable  omen. 

The  event  was  celebrated  by  a luau,  provided  by  the  owner, 
which  was  participated  in  by  all  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
neighborhood.  The  following  day,  the  canoe  was  taken  to 
Hapoopoo,  to  be  launched. 

The  nine  Hawaiians  who  had  taken  part  in  the  making  of 
the  canoe  from  the  time  of  the  search  for  the  tree  to  its  com- 
pletion, joined  the  owner  and  the  Kahuna  in  the  final  cere- 
monials. They  were  naked  except  for  red  malos.,  and  the 
owner  wore  a yellow  malo.  Each  had  fish-lines  and  hooks,  and 
-after  they  had  paddled  out  into  the  bay,  ail  fished.  The  owner 
caught  the  first  fish,  a red  moana,  which  was  doubly  a good 
omen.  The  owner  had  to  eat  all  of  the  first  fish  and  the  bones 
were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

About  noon,  the  party,  after  catching  many  fish,  landed  at 
Keei  where  another  pig  was  sacrificed  and  with  the  fish  that 
had  been  taken,  and  many  Hawaiian  delicacies,  were  much 
enjoyed. 

In  dragging  the  canoe  down  from  the  mountain,  the  Huki- 
waa,  or  master  of  ceremonies,  uses  the  following  expressions : 

Ka  paa — to  hold  when  the  canoe  is  going  too  fast; 

Kai  kona — steer  it  to  the  north ; 

Kai  kau — steer  it  to  the  south ; 

Hoolana  mai — easy;  raise  the  stern. 

When  it  was  launched,  the  canoe  was  christened  “Ehunui- 
kaimaiino,”  meaning,  “Ehu  of  the  calm  sea.  Ehu,  the  reign- 
ing chief  of  Kona.” 

The  gods  of  the  canoe,  called  upon  in  the  ceremonial  chants 
pronounced  by  the  Kahuna  were : 

Kumahaalii — Grod  of  him  who  journeys  in  the  canoe; 

Patrons  of  the  Canoe  Builders — 

Kuohanawao, 

Kukaohialaka, 

Kukaieie, 
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Kumokuhalii, 

Kupalalaki, 

Kupaaikee, 

Kupepeiapoko, 

Kupepeialoa, 

Kupulupulu. 

Goddess  of  the  Canoe  Builders,  Elepaio. 

Laea,  Patroness  of  the  Canoe  Builders. 

Gods  who  assist  in  restoring  and  righting  canoes  when  upset 
in  the  ocean — 

Maikahulipu, 

Maikahuliwaapu. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  parts  of  the  canoe,  which, 
as  will  be  remembered,  has  become  a man : 

Chin,  Auwae  or  Moa-moa — where  the  gunwale  joins  the 
bow; 

Head,  Poo — the  bow;  and  ku-apoi,  the  shield; 

Eyes,  Maka,  or  Manu — bow  and  stern; 

Ears,  Pepeiao — brackets  for  seats; 

Bibs,  Moo — gunwale; 

Arms,  Iako — arms  of  outrigger,  and  Ama,  the  outrigger 
float ; 

Wings,  or  kite,  Lupe — the  head  of  the  outrigger ; 

Body,  Kino — the  hull ; 

Chest,  Uma — the  bow,  and 
Back,  Kikala — the  stern; 

Eeet,  Kapuai — where  the  outrigger  is  joined  to  walk  on  the 
sea; 

Hose,  Ihu — below  the  eye,  and 
Wae,  the  braces. 

Among  general  descriptive  names  relating  to  the  canoe  or 
its  appurtenances  are  the  following: 

Paddle,  Hoe;  and  Muku,  the  short  end  of  the  Iako  Pola,  the 
seat  between  double  canoes; 

Pa’u  o Lukia — fashion  of  tying  outrigger  for  smooth  water ; 
Kaula-Ohia — fashion  for  tying  outrigger  for  rpugh  water; 
Iwikaele — the  body  of  a canoe; 

Aki — the  stools  on  which  canoes  are  placed  on  dry  land; 
Aha  hoa  waa — canoe  lashing,  made  from  olona  fiber; 
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Lanalana — the  lashing  that  binds  the  Ama,  or  float,  to  the 
curved  cross-pieces  of  the  canoe’s  outrigger.  These  lashings 
were  sometimes  highly  ornamental;  one  was  called  Pa’u  o 
Luukia,  a very  decorative  affair; 

Kioloa — a long,  elegant,  swift  canoe  used  for  display  and 
for  racing,  (Emerson’s  translation  of  Malo,  p.  89).  Also,  a 
small  canoe,  (Andrews-Parker  diet.,  p.  296). 

Kapena — a tree  sometimes  used  for  making  canoes. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  canoe  was  called  “Lolo- 
waa,”  and  the  hog  which  was  sacrificed  after  the  canoe  was 
finished  and  ready  for  launching  was  “Lolo.” 
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Hebrew  and  Hawaiian  Poetry1 


By  Jane  Comstock 
(Mrs.  Adna  G.  Clarke) 


“Poetry  has  been  called  ‘the  emotion  of  Life  made  audible.7  77 

—Wilde. 

Of  the  two  faculties  of  perception  in  man,  intuition  is  the 
more  primitive.  It  is  said  to  be  a power  belonging  preeminently 
to  the  mystic,  the  prophet,  and  the  poet.  If  this  is  true,  it 
would  seem  but  natural  that  those  who  feel  the  inspiration  of 
religion  should  express  themselves  in  poetical  form. 

Of  this  “institutional,  spiritual  conception,77  the  Hebrews 
were  masters.  Their  community  life  as  tribesmen  preserved 
their  religious  as  well  as  their  national  unity.  Their  God 
seemed  more  personal  and  intimate  perhaps,  even  though  at 
times  more  severe  and  implacable,  the  national  God  of  the 
Hebrew  people. 

Thus  their  public  songs,  hymns,  and  prayers,  always  of  a 
highly  inspirational  character  religiously,  came  to  be  a part  of 
the  National  Hebrew  literature. 

“It  is,77  says  Miss  Laura  II.  Wilde,  “this  very  rare  threefold 
combination  of  patriotic  and  social  values  with  high  ethical 
ideals,  and  both  of  these  with  the  consciousness  of  God,  which 
has  given  Hebrew  poetry  its  satisfying  and  enduring  qualities.77 

Much  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  was  expressed  in  lyrical 
form.  Hr.  Van  Dyke  has  given  as  a reason  for  the  power  of 
Biblical  lyrics:  “The  true  mission  of  poetry  is  to  increase  joy. 

There  is  no  perfect  joy  without  love.  Therefore,  love  poetry 
is  the  best.  But  the  highest  of  all  love  poetry  is  that  which 
celebrates  with  the  psalms, 

1 Authors  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  article  are:  (1) — 

For  Hebrew  poetry.  The  Bible,  Cunliffe  and  Battenhouse,  George  Adam 
Smith,  Laura  Wilde,  Richard  Moulton:  (2) — For  Hawaiian  poetry, 

David  Malo,  Nathaniel  B.  Emerson,  Abraham  Fornander,  W.  D.  Alex- 
ander, Albert  K.  Kuniakea. 
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‘That  love  which  is  and  was 

My  Father  and  my  Brother  and  my  (Tod.’  ” 

High  moments  in  either  national  or  individual  tragedies 
bring  out  their  most  prophetical  and  poetical  reactions.  This 
is  characteristic  of  the  writing  of  Amos.  The  story  of  Jonah 
depicts  the  national  tragedy  of  the  captivity,  as  a bitter  per- 
sonal experience,  not  omitting  the  rich  truths  to  be  gained  from 
such  experience. 

Only  to  those  who  have  learned  by  long  study  the  history  of 
a people,  or  lived  in  contact  with  them,  is  given  the  key  to  their 
literature.  Statement  of  fact  is  so  overlaid  with  images,  due 
sometimes  perhaps  to  lack  of  words  expressing  general  meaning, 
or  doubtless  more  often  to  sheer  joy  of  the  inspiration  that 
creates,  that  only  to  the  initiated  is  a clear  understanding  pos- 
sible. Then  too,  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  an  expression  of 
Oriental  thought  makes  it  less  easily  understood  by  the  student 
of  entirely  Occidental  tradition.  The  Oriental  writer  had  an 
Oriental  viewpoint.  He  “sought  to  bring  out  truths  by  present- 
ing a vivid,  concrete,  imaginative  treatment.” 

“There  is,”  Miss  Wilde  states,  “one  further  outstanding 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  that  is  the  poet’s  love  of 
nature.  We  have  already  noted  the  identification  of  early 
peoples  with  nature  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  animistic  stage. 
The  folk  lore  period  is  full  of  it,  A well  is  addressed  as  if  it 
had  a living  spirit,  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  for  men,  the 
sun  and  the  moon  are  adjured  to  stand  still ; and  even  in  a later 
period  a vineyard  is  sung  about  as  if  it  were  a real  personality, 
and  the  clouds  are  addressed  as  if  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  punish  the  wicked  vineyard.  This  intimacy  with  nature 
was  preserved  long  after  the  folk  lore  period  passed.  The 
Hebrews  of  the  Old  Testament  were  most  at  home  out  of  doors.” 
The  principles  upon  which  Hebrew  poetry  was  constructed 
were  not  discovered  at  the  time  of  the  translation  of  the  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible.  It  was  Bishop  Lowth  who  later 
discovered  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  its  most  fundamental 
characteristic  is  parallelism.  “This  means  that  the  rhythm 
which  we  feel  as  we  read  lines  of  poetry  is  due  to  a certain 
balance,  and  in  the  case  of  Hebrew  poetry  it  is  the  balance  of 
thought  contained  in  the  words  rather  than  the  balance  of  the 
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number  of  syllables.  This  rhythm  is  shown  in  three  main 
ways : 

1.  Synonymous  parallelism,,  where  the  second  line  re- 
peats the  thought  of  the  first  line  only  in  slightly  different 
words. 

What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 

And  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  % 

(Psalm  8 :4) 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul: 

The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 

(Psalm  19  :7) 

2.  Synthetic  parallelism,  where  the  second  line  builds  up 
the  thought  of  the  first,  giving  an  additional  thought  on  the 
same  note. 

As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks, 

So  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O God. 

(Psalm  42:1) 

3.  Antithetic  parallelism,  where  the  second  line  gives  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  first. 

A wise  son  heareth  his  father’s  instruction; 

But  a scoffer  heareth  not  rebuke. 

(Proverbs  13:1) 

This  form  is  found  very  frequently  in  the  book  of  Proverbs 
where  the  second  line  is  introduced  most  often  by  but  or  than. 

Better  is  a dinner  of  herbs,  where  love  is, 

Than  a stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith. 

(Proverbs  15:17) 

There  are  variations  of  these  three  types.  One  is  common 
enough  to  be  called  a fourth  type,  namely 

4.  Stair-like  parallelism*  where  the  second  line  repeats  a 
few  words  of  the  first  and  then  adds  others,  and  thus  the  third 
and  fourth  lines  may  proceed  to  a climax. 
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Till  thy  people  pass  over,  O Jehovah, 

Till  the  people  pass  over  that  Thou  hast  purchased. 

(Exodus  15  :16) 

Jehovah,  how  are  mine  adversaries  increased  ! 

Many  are  they  that  rise  up  against  me. 

Many  there  are  that  say  of  my  soul, 

‘There  is  no  help  for  him  in  God.’ 

(Psalm  3:1-2) 

In  Hebrew  poetry  then,  there  is  a certain  balance  in  the 
words  and  the  length  of  sentences,  but  the  real  secret  of  the 
rhythmic  effect  is  in  the  rhythm  of  thought.  Moreover  a line 
is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  syllables  but  by  the  number 
of  stresses  or  accents. 

Even  had  it  been  possible  to  scan  the  poems  in  their  original 
form,  such  syllabic  measurement  would  have  been  entirely  lost 
or  changed  from  its  original  rendering,  by  the  poems  having 
passed  through  many  translations  into  different  languages. 

“In  post-exilic  days/’  continues  Miss  Wilde,  “the  hymns 
for  temple  worship  were  arranged  for  antiphonal  singing.  . . . 
Very  likely  Psalm  24  in  the  last  section,  beginning  with  verse 
7,  illustrates  this.  . . . The  following  arrangement  brings  out 
the  balance  of  parts  and  shows  also  the  dramatic  effect. 

“Ohoir  without 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O ye  gates ; 

And  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 

And  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

“Soloist  or  choir  within 

Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ? 

“Response  from  whole  congregation 
The  Lord  strong  and  mighty, 

The  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 

“Choir  without  once  more 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O ye  gates ; 

Yea,  lift  them  up,  ye  ancient  doors; 

And  the  King  of  glory  will  come  in.” 

Although  perhaps  of  less  literary  distinction,  possibly  caused 
by  losing  much  of  their  original  form  through  translation^the 
Hawaiian  language  being  an  unwritten  one  until  about  1820 — 
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or  through  the  death  of  the  bards  to  whom  they  were  entrusted, 
many  fine  examples  of  the  poems  of  Hawaii  remain  to  us. 

These  poems  or  meles  are  of  many  forms,  a large  number 
being  songs  connected  with  the  sacred  rites  of  the  native  hula, 
which,  says  Dr.  Emerson,  “stood  for  very  much  to  the  ancient 
Hawaiian ; it  was  to  him  in  place  of  our  concert-hall  and  lecture- 
room,  our  opera  and  theatre,  and  thus  became  one  of  his  chief 
means  of  social  enjoyment.  Besides  this,  it  kept  the  com- 
munal imagination  in  living  touch  with  the  nation’s  legendary 
past.  . . . Thus  in  the  cantillations  of  the  old  time  hula  we 
find  a ready-made  anthology  that  includes  every  species  of  com- 
position in  the  whole  range  of  Hawaiian  poetry.  . . . Mele — 
whether  epic  or  eulogy  or  prayer,  sounding  through  them  all  we 
shall  find  the  lyric  note.” 

As  the  Hebrews  used  their  hymns  for  antiphonal  worship, 
so  the  ancient  Hawaiians  in  their  religious  rites  used  this  form 
perhaps,  as  in  the  present  instance  for  the  dedication  of  a heiau. 
We  give  a fragment  of  a dedication  from  David  Malo. 

“The  priest  said : 

Ely,  O Uli ! fly,  O water ! 

Here  is  Uli,  Uli ! here  is  water ! water ! 

I fly  to  the  realm  of  Kane,  the  benevolent,  noiseless  in 
the  heavens. 

Heaven  is  appeased  by  the  sprinkling. 

Light  comes,  he  is  gracious. 

“People  respond : 

He  is  gracious. 

“Priest: 

Awed  into  silence  are  the  unceremonious  ones, 

Awed  into  silence  are  the  atheists, 

Awed  into  silence  are  they  who  gather  at  the  hula, 

Awed  into  silence  are  those  who  sport, 

Awed  into  silence  are  the  hot-blooded  ones. 

Give  the  blood  of  swine ! 

Give  the  blood  of  dogs ! 

Give  the  blood  of  a human  sacrifice ! 

These  are  of  godlike  power. 

“People:  Of  godlike  power. 

“Priest : Finished  — 
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“People:  The  tabu. 

“Priest : Finished — 

“People:  It  is  free. 

“Priest:  O (god)  la! 

“People  : Freedom  complete  and  instant. 

“The  priest  then  sprinkled  the  water  upon  all  the  people, 
and  the  ceremony  of  purification  was  accomplished ; after  which 
every  man  went  to  his  own  house.’7 


Here  we  find  in  the  first  two  lines  synonymous  parallelism, 
also  a somewhat  stair-like  parallelism  in  the  lines  of  the  priest’s 
second  response. 

In  the  29th  Psalm,  verses  3-9,  a storm  is  described. 


The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  upon  the  waters, 

The  God  of  glory  thunder  eth; 

Jehovah  is  upon  great  waters. 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  with  power, 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  with  majesty, 

The  voice  of  J ehovah  breaketh  the  cedars ; 

Yea,  Jehovah  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

He  maketh  them  also  to  skip  like  a calf; 

Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a wild  ox  in  his  youth. 

The  voice  of  J ehovah  heweth  out  flames  of  fire, 

The  voice  of  J ehovah  maketh  the  wilderness  to  whirl ; 

J ehovah  maketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  to  whirl. 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  maketh  the  hinds  to  travail, 

And  strippeth  the  forests; 

In  his  palace  everyone  sayeth  glory. 

“Here,”  says  George  Adam  Smith,  “all  the  scenery  appears 
to  us  in  flashes  of  lightning,  from  the  storm  clouds  that  break 
on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon,  down  Lebanon’s  flanks  to  the  lower 
forests  where  the  deer  lie,  and  so  out  upon  the  desert.  In  the 
last  verse  there  is  a wonderful  contrast  between  the  agitation 
of  the  earth  at  one  end  of  the  storm,  and  the  glory  of  the  heaven- 
ly temple  at  the  other.” 

Compare  the  voice  of  Jehovah  with  the  wrath  of  Pele  in 
this  poem  from  Dr.  Emerson’s  " Unwritten  Literature  of  Ha- 
waii. In  the  absence  of  her  sister  Hiiaka,  Pele  treacherously 
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ravaged  Puna,  that  “contained  her  own  dear  woodlands/’  with 
fire. 

Puna  smokes  mid  the  howling  of  rocks — 

Wood  and  rock  the  She-god  heaps  in  confusion, 

The  plain  Oluea’s  one  bed  of  live  coals ; 

Pima  is  strewn  with  fires  clean  to  Apua, 

Thickets  and  tall  trees  a-blazing. 

Sweep  on  oh  fire-ax,  thy  flame-shooting  flood! 

Smit  by  this  ax  is  Ku-lili-kaua. 

It’s  a flood  tide  of  lava  clean  to  Kali’u, 

And  the  Sun,  the  light-giver,  is  conquered. 

The  hones  of  wet  Hilo  rattle  from  drought; 

She  turns  for  comfort  to  mountain,  to  sea, 

Fissured  and  broken,  resolved  into  dust. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  volcano  in  action,  this 
poem  seems  to  have  great  possibilities,  through  later  translations. 
“Wood  and  rock  the  She-god  heaps  in  confusion”  is  decidedly 
less  well  rendered  than  “The  voice  of  Jehovah  heweth  out  flames 
of  fire.”  Perhaps  a more  beautiful  translation,  without  spoil- 
ing the  original  thought,  might  be : 

“Hocks  and  timber  heapeth  Pele  in  confusion.” 

The  metaphor  would  seem  somewhat  mixed  in  “Sweep  on  oh 
fire-ax,  thy  flame-shooting  flood!”  Perhaps  the  ancient  maker 
of  meles  meant  something  like  this : 

Sweep  on,  O sword  of  fire,  thy  flood  of  flame ! 

Smitten  by  thy  sword  is  Ku-lili-kaua. 

The  Biblical  forms  of  verb  and  pronoun  add  so  much  to 
the  dignity  of  Hebrew  verse  that  to  make  a fair  comparison 
one  should  consider  the  Hawaiian  verse  from  this  point  also. 
Undoubtedly  a different  choice  of  words  with  the  same  or 
similar  meaning  would  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  these 
meles.  It  would  seem  then  to  be  a matter  of  coordination  of 
historian  or  of  linguist  with  poet. 

The  line,  “The  bones  of  wet  Hilo  rattle  from  drought,” 
one  could  almost  imagine  lifted  bodily  from  Hebrew  prophecy. 
In  consecration  of  a god  of  ohia  wood  we  have  this  prayer  or 
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Pule  O Kai-A-Pokea  from  Dr.  Emerson’s  notes  to  David  Malo. 

O Kane,  O Lono  of  the  blue  sea, 

The  white  sea,  the  rough  sea, 

The  sea  with  swamping  breakers, 

The  sea,  oh  Ku,  that  reaches  to  Tahiti, 

O Ku  of  the  ocean  at  Tahiti, 

The  sacred  ocean, 

Sea  of  the  bleached  skull. 

Take  of  the  sea'foam 

That  is  the  brine  wherewithal  to  consecrate, 

Consecrate  the  ohia,  ohia  of  Kuamu, 


God-image  that  shall  fly  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  land. 

That  shall  overthrow  all  enemies. 

O Kane,  here  is  your  life-giving  brine, 

To  be  mixed  with  food  to  be  drunk,  to  be  sopped  up. 

Long  life  to  the  king ! Long  life  to  the  Kahunas. 

Long  life  to  all  true  worshippers  in  the  temple ! 

It  is  lifted,  there  is  freedom ! 

The  load  is  removed  ! Freedom ! 

Freedom  through  Kane,  the  life-giving  one! 

Here  we  have  the  reference  to  the  skull  as  a name  word  as 
in  the  Biblical  place  of  a skull.  While  this  poem  does  not  per- 
haps reach  the  heights  of  grandeur  attained  by  the  Psalmist, 
yet  we  have  the  thought  of  religious  worship  and  observance  of 
certain  formal  religious  rites. 

Alexander  tells  us  that  Kane  was  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  of  the  Polynesian  gods,  being  worshipped  by  residents 
of  other  islands  than  those  of  the  Hawaiian  group. 

There  is  a legend  to  the  effect  that  once  as  Kane  and  Kana- 
loa  journeyed  together,  Kanalba  complained  of  thirst.  Kane 
thrust  his  stall  into  the  wall  of  a pali  near-by  and  a stream  of 
pure  water  gushed  forth.  The  place  is  at  Keanae,  Maui.  The 
spring,  says  Emerson,  “has  continued  to  the  present  day.” 
Also  that  “one  finds  suggestions  and  hints  of  this  conception  in 
many  passages  of  Hawaiian  song.” 

This  legend  is  said  to  hold  as  important  a place  in  the  Ha- 
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waiian  conception,  as  that  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  our  own  con- 
ception. 

Again  we  are  indebted  to  T)r.  Emerson  for  the  mele  of  “The 
Water  of  Kane,”  of  which  a stanza  is  here  given: 

This  question  I ask  of  you : 

Where,  pray,  is  the  water  of  Kane  ? 

Yonder,  at  sea,  on  the  ocean, 

In  the  driving  rain, 

In  the  heavenly  bow, 

In  the  piled'up  mist-wraith, 

In  the  blood-red  rainfall, 

In  the  ghost-pale  cloud-form ; 

There  is  the  water  of  Kane. 

Neither  does  this  attain  to  the  Biblical  plane,  yet  it  is 
reminiscent  of 

The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 

The  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork. 

Also  of 

There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
Where  his  voice  is  not  heard. 

There  is  a note  of  joy  and  abandon  in  this  Pule  koko,  or 
Prayer  of  the  Net,  from  Dr.  Emerson’s  notes  to  David  Malo, 
setting  forth  the  graciousness  of  Kane. 

Shake  down  the  god’s  food ! 

Scatter  it  oh  heaven ! 

A season  of  plenty  this. 

Earth  yield  thy  plenty ! 

This  is  a season  of  food: 

Life  to  the  land ! 

Life  from  Kane, 

Kane  the  god  of  life. 

Life  from  Kanaloa! 

The  wonder  working  god. 

Life  to  the  people  ! 

Hail  Kane  of  the  water  of  life  ! Hail ! 
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Parts  of  Hawaii  were  very  dry,  and  water  had  at  times  to 
be  carried  long  distances.  It  is  quite  natural  therefore  that 
the  need  of  water  should  he  used  figuratively  as  in  the  Bible 
poetry  of  Psalm  63 : 

O God,  Thou  art  my  God ; 


My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee, 

My  flesh  longeth  for  Thee 
In  a dry  and  thirsty  land, 

Where  no  water  is. 

And  again  in  Psalm  65  : 

Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it  ; 

Thou  greatly  enriches!  it  with  the  River  of  God 
Which  is  full  of  water : 

Thou  prepares!  them  corn  when  Thou  hast  so  provided  for  it. 
Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly : 

Thou  settles!  the  furrows  thereof : 

Thou  makes!  it  soft  with  showers : 

Thou  blesses!  the  springing  thereof. 

Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness; 

And  Thy  paths  drop  fatness. 

Here  we  have  instead  of  the  “Waters  of  Kane”  the  “River 
of  God.”  Below  we  combine  Biblical  with  Hawaiian  lines: — 

Earth,  yield  thy  plenty. 

Thy  paths  drop  fatness. 

This  is  a season  of  food. 

Kane  the  god  of  life. 

Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness. 

The  lines  as  here  combined  might  almost  have  been  derived 
from  the  same  source.  And  as  to  the  source  of  the  Hawaiian 
poems  no  one  may  say.  They  have  a story  of  the  flood,  and  a 
tradition  that  corresponds  to  the  Christ  Child  story.  It  is 
thought  by  some  ethnologists  that  the  Polynesian  race  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  Arabia. 
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In  Isaiah  40 :22  we  have, 

He  that  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth, 


That  stretcheth  the  heavens  as  a curtain, 

That  spreadeth  them  out  as  a tent  to  dwell  in. 

In  Malo, 

Kane  who  arched  the  Heavens, 

Mottled  with  clouds  the  whole  heavens. 

Hawaiian  poetry  is  rich  in  imagery.  The  island  of  Kauai 
is  compared  in  Dr.  Emerson’s  translation  to  a “floating  flower 
at  sea  off  Waialua.” 

And  again,  we  have 

The  salt  wind 

That  plays  with  the  skirts  of  Puna. 

And  from  David  Malo, 

Lace-like  as  a mist  scud  the  malo  of  Ku. 

Leaf  embroidered  the  malo  of  long  limbed  Kane. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  K.  C.  Leebrick,  who  first  called  our 
attention  to  the  exceedingly  well  written  quatrains  below,  we 
are  including  them  in  our  growing  list  of  beautiful  native  poetic 
expression. 

In  a collection  of  Hawaiian  poems  owned  by  Mr.  Ed  Towse, 
and  printed  in  his  Honolulu  Item  of  February,  are  found  these 
examples  of  native  Hawaiian  poetry  at  its  best.  Each  little 
picture  is  in  itself  complete,  exquisite  as  a miniature. 

The  poems  were  composed  by  the  late  Albert  K.  Kuniakea, 
who,  Mr.  Towse  informs  us,  was  referred  to  as  the  last  of 
the  Kamehamehas.  These  quatrains  contain  excellent  examples 
of  nature  poems  and  of  the  stair-like  parallelism  given  as  the 
fourth  example  of  construction  found  in  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  sea  gods  color  the  fish 

They  know  them  by  their  colors; 

One  workman  colors  one  fish 

And  then  the  magic  workman  dies. 
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The  yellow  feather  is  beneath  the  wing, 

It  is  hidden  near  the  heart 

The  yellow  feather  bird  is  voiceless 

Its  joy  is  its  yellow  feather. 

In  the  wine  is  the  promise  of  the  wicked  gods ; 

In  the  wine  is  the  most  evil  of  sorcerers : 

Madness  is  in  the  treacherous  wine ; 

Ruin  for  all  the  people  is  in  the  taste  of  the  cruel  wine. 

Keen  in  the  council  is  the  chief  ess ; 

Into  the  beyond  peers  the  vision  of  the  chief  ess; 

Her  thoughts  are  the  final  judgement  of  the  chief ; 

Without  her  advice  even  the  chief  is  a child. 

Eight  seas  are  the  wives  of  the  eight  islands ; 

These  wives  toil  and  are  ever  active; 

They  give  life  and  strength  and  beauty ; 

But  in  anger  they  chide  unto  death. 

Flowers  are  fragments  from  sunsets; 

At  setting  the  sun  is  broken  into  by  the  sea ; 

In  the  bright  morning  the  bits  strive  to  rise  again ; 

They  are  halted  and  rest  upon  the  stems  and  trees. 

Although  Mr.  Kuniakea  has  not  here  mentioned  the  Diety 
by  name,  we  feel  instinctively  that  through  nature  he  senses 
the  touch  of  the  Divine  Hand. 

Perhaps  the  following  lines  from  Dr.  Emerson’s  notes  to 
David  Malo  more  nearly  reach  the  inspiration  of  the  19th 
Psalm. 

Resplendent  the  heavens,  crystalline  the  earth, 
mirror-like  earth’s  plane, 

The  milky  way  inclines  to  the  West,  refulgent  are  the 
heavens. 

The  heavens  are  guarded  by  the  milky  way. 

O Ku ! Oh  Kane ! Oh  Lono ! 

Oh  Lono  of  the  clear  night, 

Keep  the  brightness  of  the  heavens  undimned ! 
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And  also 

The  heavens,  the  earth,  are  sacred  to  Kane. 
Heavens  that  have  been  lifted  up,  0 Kane 
Kane  the  god  of  power, 

Kane  reigns  over  all. 

A heaven  that  is  a walled  stronghold. 
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Captain  Simon  Metcalfe  and  the  Brig 
“Eleanora” 

By  Judge  F.  W.  Howay 


In  the  various  attempts  to  piece  together  something  of  the 
life  stories  of  those  whose  names  are  so  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  the  early  days  of  the  maritime  fur  trade,  no 
attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to  this  interesting  man  and 
his  vessel.  These  few  notes  covering  a part  of  the  years  1789- 
1794  are  offered  as  a contribution  to  a connected  and  detailed 
investigation  of  his  operations. 

In  October,  1795,  John  Boit,  the  master  of  the  sloop  Union , 
met  the  celebrated  John  Young  at  Kawaihae,  from  whom  he 
learned  many  things  concerning  the  ships  and  the  men  engaged 
in  the  maritime  fur  trade.  If  he  correctly  understood  and 
correctly  reported  that  information  it  may  hereafter  be  found 
that  Simon  Metcalfe  in  the  brig  Eleanora  was  not  only  among 
the  first  of  the  United  States  traders  on  the  Northwest  Coast 
of  America,  but  also  the  first — the  pioneer.  In  his  “Remarks 
on  the  voyage  of  the  sloop  Union/’1  Boit  writes:  “It  appeared 

that  Captain  Metcalfe  had  purchased  this  small  vessel  [the 
Fair  American ] at  Macao  after  his  arrival  at  that  port  in  the 
Elenora  from  the  N W Coast  and  did  there  fit  her  with  the 
Snow  for  the  Coast  again  and  gave  the  command  of  her  to  his 
eldest  son.”  Plainly  this  refers  to  the  year  1788  and  shows 
that  Metcalfe  had  been  trading  on  the  American  coast  in  the 
season  of  1788,  thus  preceding  the  Columbia  and  the  Washing- 
ton, which  did  not  arrive  until  September,  1788. 

The  Eleanora  and  the  Fair  American , on  the  5th  of  June, 
1789, 2 sailed  in  company  from  Macao.  Off  the  Japanese  coast 
they  were  separated  in  a storm  and  made  their  way  thereafter 
by  different  routes  towards  Nootka.  Somewhere  in  Alaskan 
waters,  or  off  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  the  Washington, 
then  in  command  of  Captain  Kendrick,  met  the  Eleanora, 
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probably  in  the  month  of  September,  and  later  also  encountered 
the  Fair  American.  About  the  middle  of  October  as  Martinez, 
the  Spanish  commander  at  Hootka,  was  preparing  to  return  to 
San  Bias  a schooner  was  seen  approaching  the  sound.  It  was 
the  Fair  American.  After  she  had  anchored  a few  miles  from 
Friendly  Oove,  Martinez  invited  her  captain  to  bring  her  to 
that  place.  Upon  her  arrival  he  seized  her  for  illegal  entry 
into  a Spanish  port.  On  31st  October,  after  Martinez  had  set 
sail  for  San  Bias  in  company  with  the  captured  schooner,  he 
sighted  a brig  bound  for  Hootka.  At  a distance  of  two  leagues 
he  raised  the  Spanish  flag  and  fired  a shot.  He  manoeuvered 
to  get  within  speaking  distance  but  the  stranger  succeeded  in 
preventing  him.  Martinez  says  : “She  raised  the  American 

flag  and  acknowledged  ours,  and  hauled  the  wind  so  that  she 
could  make  toward  the  coast.  The  captain  of  the  American 
schooner  recognized  her  as  his  father’s  ship,  but  the  latter  was 
doubtless  afraid  that  I would  make  him  prisoner.”3 

It  is  stated  by  Manning  4 that  both  the  Eleanor  a and  the 
Fair  American  were  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  be  the  fact.  At  any  rate,  if  the  Eleanora  were  seized 
it  is  certain  that  Martinez  was  not  the  culprit.  His  list,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  Diary,  contains  only  the  four  vessels  belong- 
ing to  Meares  and  the  Fair  American. 

In  a letter  from  Revilla-Gigedo  to  Valdez,  dated  27th  De- 
cember, 1789,  he  states  that  Martinez  seized  the  schooner 
(“goleta”)  and  being  uncertain  how  to  act  had  brought  her  io 
San  Bias  for  the  Governor’s  decision.  He  goes  on  to  say  that, 
considering  that  the  Americans  had  not  interfered  with  the 
Spanish  settlements,  that  their  entry  into  the  fur  trade  had 
created  no  embarrassment  for  Spain,  that  they  were  acting  in 
good  faith,  and  that  the  expense  of  keeping  the  crew  as  pris- 
oners would  be  considerable,  he  had  resolved  to  release  the 
little  vessel  and  allow  her  to  proceed.  But  he  does  not  mention 
any  capture  of  the  Eleanora;  on  the  contrary  he  merely  says 
that  Martinez  sighted  her  (“un  vergantin”)  and  attempted  to 
intercept  her  but  was  unsuccessful  and  that  she  disappeared 
(“y  se  perdio  devista”).5  It  seems  safe,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  Eleanora  was  not  captured.  Further  research  may  show 
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how,  when,  and  where  the  two  vessels  met,  if  at  all,  before 
they  both  arrived  at  Hawaii. 

Apparently,  immediately  after  her  release  the  Fair  Amer- 
ican sailed  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and,  regaining  the  com- 
pany of  the  Eleonora,  spent  some  time  there  before  she  met 
disaster.  In  March,  1790,  the  Eleanora  under  Simon  Metcalfe 
was  at  Kealakekua  Bay  and  the  Fair  American  under  Thomas 
Humphrey  Metcalfe  near  Kawaihae.  The  gruesome  incidents 
of  this  visit,  the  capture  of  the  smaller  vessel,  and  the  Olowalu 
massacre  are  so  well  known  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  the  details.6 

After  the  loss  of  the  schooner  and  her  crew  Simon  Metcalfe, 
Ingraham  tells  us,  sailed  away;  but  whither  we  do  not  know.7 
The  Eleanora  simply  goes  into  eclipse.  One  might  surmise 
that  as  the  two  vessels  had  only  reached  the  -Northwest  Coast 
late  in  the  season  of  1789  and  as  one  of  them,  had  been  seized, 
the  work  of  that  year  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a failure, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  Metcalfe  may  have  spent  the  summer 
of  1790  in  obtaining  a cargo  of  sea-otter  skins.  Unfortunately, 
1790  is  a blank  year;  up  to  the  present  no  record  of  the  activ- 
ities of  that  year  has  been  discovered.  All  that  we  know  is 
that  in  November,  1790,  a Danish  ship  which  had  been  dis- 
masted in  a typhoon,  was  purchased  at  Wampoa  by  “Gapt. 
Medcalf  to  be  sent  to  New  York.’78  Presumably  this  was  our 
Captain  Metcalfe.  Between  March  and  November  there  would 
be  sufficient  time  to  sail  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
Northwest  Coast,  spend  three  months  in  trading,  and  return  to 
China.  It  is  possible  that  Metcalfe  may  have  been  on  the 
coast  again  in  1791;  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  as  neither 
Bartlett  nor  Ingraham  mentions  his  being  in  the  trade  during 
that  year. 

So  far  as  available  records  extend,  the  Eleanora  does  not 
emerge  from  the  umbra  until  January,  1792.  Biartlett’s  manu- 
script journal  shows  that,  on  16th  January,  1792,  he  shipped 
as  gunner  on  the  Eleanora,  Captain  Simon  Metcalfe  commander, 
bound  for  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauritius)  with  a cargo  of  2,500 
chests  of  tea.  Arriving  there  in  March  the  brig,  after  dis- 
charging her  lading,  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  strengthened 
— new  beams  being  placed  in  her,  fore  and  aft.  Capt.  Met- 
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calfe  then,  with  a view  to  another  voyage  to  the  Northwest 
Coast,  purchased  a large  quantity  of  copper  and  iron  and  a 
general  assortment  of  articles  for  trade.  Just  as  he  was  about 
ready  to  sail  he  saw  a chance  to  make  money  by  buying  for 
$4,000  a small  French  brig  that  had  been  wrecked  on  a rock 
at  the  entrance  to  Port  Louis  and  was  supposed  to  be  bilged. 
Examination  proved  her  to  be  quite  seaworthy  after  some  small 
repairs  had  been  made.  This  purchase  absorbed  all  his  ready 
cash  and  caused  him  to  change  his  plans.  He  disposed  of  the 
goods  he  had  obtained  and  resolved  to  try  a venture  to  the 
island  of  Desolation,  or  Kerguelen’s  Land,  in  the  Southern 
Indian  Ocean,  in  search  of  fur-seals  and  seal  oil.9 

With  his  two  brigs — the  Eleanor  a and  the  Ino,  as  he  had 
renamed  the  French  vessel — he  sailed  on  19th  September,  1792, 
from  Mauritius  to  Madagascar  to  obtain  wood  and  water,  rice 
and  other  necessities  for  a sea  stock.  Coming  out  of  Port 
Louis  the  E'leaniora  had  the  misfortune  to  strike  a rock  and 
through  the  whole  voyage  to  Kerguelen’s  Land  one  pump  had 
to  be  kept  constantly  going  to  keep  her  afloat. 

At  Fort  Dauphin,  Madagascar,  Metcalfe  had  an  encounter 
with  the  natives.  Bartlett  describes  an  incident  in  that  strug- 
gle, which  is  here  reproduced  in  all  the  quaintness  of  his  original 
grammar  and  spelling.  He  says : 

“in  our  Vessel  we  had  a Brass  four  Pounder  when 
I Loded  her  I put  not  quite  a half  of  a nine  Pound 
Cartrige  in  her  and  throught  that  wos  Suffishent  for  her 
knowing  that  She  had  a Chamber  in  her  and  Required 
Less  Powder  then  a Other  Gun  that  has  No  Chamber 
the  Captn  Assoisted  uppon  haveing  More  Powder  put  in 
her  I Did  So  Loded  her  All  moust  up  to  the  Muzel  and 
my  Fireing  of  her  So  Often  I knowd  how  She  would  be 
have  with  it  Nearly.  After  that  I had  Elivated  the 
Gun  for  the  Shore  I tuck  Long  Stick  of  Fire  on  One 
End  of  it  for  with  a Comon  Charge  She  would  Brack 
her  Britchens  and  fly  round  with  her  Muzzel  Against 
the  Capstain  for  the  Same  Reson  I went  be  hind  the 
Capstain  to  fire  her  to  Pervent  her  Bracking  my  Legs. 
Our  Cook  being  About  half  Drunk  ran  with  a Brand 
ends  of  Fire  and  tuckt  her  before  I Could  Git  Redy 
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to  Do  it  myself  the  Gun  Bustted  and  wounded  the 
Captn  in  his  Lip  and  the  Cook  in  his  Arm  and  knockt 
all  the  Vittuals  Out  of  the  Oombuse  and  killed  two 
men  on  the  Shore.’710 

After  some  further  desultory  firing  on  both  sides  the  natives 
asked  for  a truce  and  peace  was  restored. 

Leaving  Madagascar  on  1st  October  the  two  vessels,  about, 
the  end  of  November,  reached  Kerguelen’s  Land  and  anchored 
in  Christmas  Harbour,  as  Captain  Cook  had  named  it.  There 
they  found  the  bottle  that  Captain  Cook  mentions,  containing 
the  record  of  the  arrivals  of  Kerguelen  and  Cook  together  with 
a letter  showing  that  the  Phoenix  of  Macao  had  visited  the 
spot.  To  Metcalfe’s  great  disappointment,  though  there  were 
many  seals,  few  were  of  the  fur-seal  species  whose  pelts  were  of 
value  in  China.  His  first  business  was  to  seek  some  place 
where  he  could,  in  safety,  overhaul  his  brigs,  repair  their  rig- 
ging, and  heave  down  the  Eleanora  so  as  to  stop  some,  at  least, 
of  the  leaks.  These  duties  accomplished,  and  seal  skins  not 
being  obtainable,  he  was,  perforce,  compelled  to  content  himself 
with  a cargo  of  oil.  Then  day  by  day  numbers  of  sea-lions 
and  sea-elephants  were  slaughtered  and  their  blubber  went  to 
the  melting  pot,  the  crew  living  upon  penguins  and  their  eggs 
and  the  well-known  Kerguelen  cabbage — for  of  bread  there 
was  none  and  the  supply  of  flour  was  so  limited  that  only  one 
pint  was  allowed  per  day  for  four  men. 

So,  as  the  month  of  December  passed,  barrel  after  barrel 
of  oil  found  its  way  into  the  holds  of  his  vessels.  Metcalfe 
celebrated  New  Year’s  Day,  1793,  by  naming  the  place  Port 
Ino  and  by  setting  up  a sheet  of  copper  marked  with  thirteen 
parallel  stripes  and  bearing  the  letters  “U.  S.  A.”  He  also 
left  a bottle  with  a record  of  the  fact  of  his  visit.  Having  by 
the  12th  of  January,  1793,  obtained  600  barrels  of  oil,  he  got 
under  way  and  the  Eleanora  and  the  Ino  were  headed  for  the 
Isle  of  France  (Mauritius)  once  more.  He  “hove  too  of 
Christmass  harbour  to  Send  the  Bottle  with  Captn  Cook  Letter 
On  Shore  the  wind  blew  so  frish  that  it  wos  imposable  for  a 
boat  to  Land  we  Peceaded  on  Our  Course  towards  the  Isleand 
of  France.”  On  the  way  he  passed  close  to  the  islands  of  St. 
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Paul  and  Amsterdam,  and  observed  that  the  latter  was  on  fire 
in  several  places;  doubtless  the  result  of  its  recent  volcanic 
birth.11 

The  exact  date  of  his  return  to  the  Isle  of  France  is  un- 
known; but,  at  any  rate,  it  was  prior  to  17th  March,  1793,  for 
on  that  date  Bartlett  sailed  thence  a-whaling  in  another  ship. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  Metcalfe  sailed,  some  time  in 
1793  in  the  Eleanora,  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  Macao;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  where  he  disposed^  of  the  Ino,  unless 
we  assume,  from  Bartlett’s  having  shipped  in  another  vessel, 
that  it  was  at  the  former  place.  In  the  season  of  1794  he  was 
on  the  Northwest  Coast  again  probably  in  the  Eleanora.  There, 
at  Houston  Stewart  Channel,  near  the  southern  end  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  his  brig  was  captured  by  the  savages;  and 
there  Simon  Metcalfe,  with  all  his  crew  but  one  man,  perished 
under  the  daggers  of  the  Haida.  The  story  is  told  in  John 
Boit’s  manuscript  Log  of  the  Union  and  in  Bishop’s  manuscript 
Log  of  the  Ruby.  Oddly  enough  both  of  these  men  obtained 
their  information  from  residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Boit’s  account  was  given  to  him  by  John  Young;  while  Bishop 
received  his  from  Captain  Barnett  of  the  Mercury  who  got  it 
from  Isaac  Davis.  As  Boit’s  is  the  more  detailed  it  will  be 
quoted  verbatim.  He  says: 

“Young  likewise  informed  me  that  old  Captain  Met- 
calf in  a Brig  from  the  Isle  of  F ranee  had  been  cut  out  at 
Coyars  in  ye  Queen  Charlotte  Isles  by  ye  Natives  of  that 
place  & evYy  sould  murder’d  except  one  man  who  got  up 
in  ye  Main  top  & was  taken  alive.  Captn  Metcalf’s 
younger  son  was  mate  of  the  Brig,  this  man  whom  ye 
Natives  took  alive  was  afterwards  bought  of  by  ye 
Master  of  a Boston  ship  who  pass’d  here  about  a fort- 
night since.  ’Twas  from  this  man  that  Young  got  his 
intelligence  the  purport  of  which  was  as  follows:  that 

some  time  in  the  year  ’94  Capt  Metcalf  came  to  an 
anchor  in  his  Brig  at  Coyar’s  Sound  & began  a friendly 
traffic  for  furs  with  the  Savages  but  not  being  much  sus- 
picious of  them,  let  a great  number  come  upon  his  decks 
& the  natives  taken  advantage  of  their  superiority  in 
numbers,  clinch’d  and  stab’d  ev’ry  man  on  board,  ex- 
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cept  ye  one  that  sprung  up  the  shrouds.  This  horrid 
Massacre  was  executed  in  the  space  of  a few  minutes, 
with  no  loss  on  the  side  of  the  natives.” 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Northwest  trade  had  taken  heavy  toll 
of  the  Metcalfe  family.  The  eldest  son,  Thomas  Humphrey, 
was  killed  near  Kawaihae,  when  the  Fair  American  was  cap- 
tured; and  both  Captain  Simon  Metcalfe,  the  father,  and 
Robert  Metcalfe,  the  younger  son,  were  murdered  on  the  North- 
west Coast  when  his  brig,  presumably  the  Eleanora,  was  cap- 
tured in  1794. 

In  conclusion  I desire  to  re-iterate  one  of  the  opening 
sentences:  this  is  not  put  forward  as  a complete  study,  but 
merely  as  a contribution,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  gaps 
indicated  may  be  filled  in  by  others. 

New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  January  2,  1925. 


LThese  “Remarks”  will  shortly  be  published  with  notes  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society. 

2Martinez’  manuscript  Diary,  under  dates  13-17th  October,  1789. 

3Martinez’  manuscript  Diary,  under  dates  13-17th  October,  1789. 

4 The  Nootka  Sound  Controversy,  by  William  R.  Manning,  p.  342;  see 
to  the  same  effect,  History  of  Oregon,  by  Robert  Greenhow  (London  1844), 
p.  224. 

5This  letter  is  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias,  Seville,  Spain,  under 
the  reference  90-3-19,  No.  198. 

6Hawaiian  Historical  Society’s  Reports,  1913,  p.  28;  1916,  p.  58;  Ingra- 
ham’s manuscript  Log  of  the  Brig  Hope,  under  date  26th  May,  1791;  Ha- 
waiian Historical  Society  Reprint,  No.  4,  p.  16  et  seq. 

7Ingraham’s  Log  of  the  Brig  Hope,  May  26,  1791;  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society  Reprints,  No.  4,  p.  17. 

8Bartlett’s  manuscript  Journal,  under  date  November  1,  1790.  This 
Journal  is  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Marine  Research  Society,  Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

9Bartlett’s  Journal,  under  date  May  9,  1792,  and  following  dates. 

10Bartlett’s  Journal,  under  date  25th  September,  1792. 

uThis  account  has  been  condensed  from  Bartlett’s  Journal. 
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Oil  Painting  of  Kamehameha  I at  the  Boston 
Atheneum,  Boston 

NOTE  BY 

Stephen  W.  Phillips  of  Salem,  Massachusetts 


At  the  Boston  Atheneum,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  an  old 
oil  painting  on  canvass  of  Kamehameha  I about  lOxT^/o  inches. 
It  has  been  remounted  and  reframed  but  the  old  stretcher  has 
been  carefully  preserved  and  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
picture.  On  this  are  two  old  inscriptions  in  ink  which  appear 
to  he  contemporary.  One  “Kamahameha  or  Tamahameha  I, 
King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands”  and  the  other  “Presented  to  the 
Boston  Atheneum  by  John  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  June  14,  1818.” 
There  is  also  a modern  typewritten  note  referring  to  Edmund 
B.  Carpenter’s  America  in  Hawaii  (Boston,  1898)  in  which 
the  painting  is  reproduced  as  a frontispiece. 

The  picture  is  almost  exactly  a reproduction  of  the  colored 
lithograph  reproduced  in  Kotzebue’s  Voyage,  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1821.  It  represents  Kamehameha  dressed  in  a white 
shirt  of  which  the  large  full  sleeves  show  and  a red  vest  with 
black  velvet  lapels  and  collar  and  a large  colored  silk  tie.  My 
first  thought  was  that  the  painting  was  nothing  but  a copy  of 
the  lithograph  in  the  printed  voyage,  but  as  it  was  unquestionably 
presented  to  the  Atheneum  in  1818  and  Kotzebue  had  not  at  that 
time  arrived  home  and  none  of  the  various  editions  either  in 
German,  French,  or  English  were  printed  until  1821,  it  can- 
not be  a copy  of  the  lithograph.  John  C.  Jones  was  an  Amer- 
ican resident  in  Honolulu,  afterwards  United  States  Consul 
there,  and  my  explanation  is  that  Choris,  the  artist  of  Kotze- 
bue’s expedition,  painted,  as  is  well  known,  several  different 
pictures  of  the  king  and  presented  this  little  panel  to  Mr.  Jones 
or  to  one  of  the  other  merchants  as  a compliment  in  return  for 
some  favor  he  may  have  done  for  the  Russian  officers  and  that 
Jones  sent  or  brought  it  back  to  Boston  and  presented  it  to  the 
Atheneum  in  1818. 
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If  not  a copy  of  the  lithograph,  which  as  I have  explained 
I consider  impossible,  it  must  have  been  a replica  made  by 
Choris  of  the  picture  from  which  the  lithograph  was  made  as 
they  are  almost  exactly  alike  in  position,  in  color,  and  in  dress. 
The  head  perhaps  is  inclined  a very  little  more  in  one  than  the 
other  but  otherwise  they  are  identical.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
a painting  from  life  of  the  great  king  a reproduction  of  it  well 
merits  preservation  in  the  publications  of  the  Hawaiian  His- 
torical Society.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  a note  in 
a Honolulu  paper  in  which  Governor  Carter  described  having 
seen  it  some  years  ago.  I at  once  examined  it  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Percival  Merritt,  a member  of  the  Atheneum 
and  a member  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Librarian,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Bolton,  I was  able  to  have  an  excel- 
lent photograph  taken  of  it  which  is  reproduced  herewith. 

STEPHEN  W.  PHILLIPS. 


June,  1926. 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 


The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society  was  held  Tuesday,  February  8,  1927,  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  at  7 :30  p.  m.  Bishop  Henry 
Bond  Restarick,  president,  presided,  and  Mr.  Albert  P.  Taylor 
acted  as  secretary  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Edgar  Hen- 
riques. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Librarian,  and  President  were 
read  and  approved,  the  first  subject  to  audit.  The  reports  were 
ordered  printed  in  the  forthcoming  annual.  Reports  of  other 
committees  were  ordered  filed. 

The  By-Laws  were  amended  by  unanimous  vote,  Art.  II,  by 
adding  a new  paragraph  to  Sec.  1,  to  read  as  follows : 

(5)  Branch  Members.  Local  historical  societies  organized 
in  any  part  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  outside  the  City  and 
County  of  Honolulu  may  become  affiliated  with  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society  and  shall  then  be  called  Branches  of  the 
Hawaiian  Historical  Society.  Such  affiliation  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  a majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society  present  at  an  annual  meeting  or  at  a special 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  A local  society  desiring 
affiliation  shall  make  application  for  such  affiliation  and  this 
application  shall  be  submitted  to  and  be  approved  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  before  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  Society.  Members  of  the  local  socie- 
ties thus  affiliated  with  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  shall 
be  called  branch  members  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society 
and  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  active  members 
except  that  of  holding  office.  Each  branch  society  shall  con- 
tribute annually  to  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  for  each  of  its  active  members  in  good  standing, 
and  shall  furnish  to  the  Recording  Secretary  a list  giving  the 
names  of  such  members  with  their  addresses.  Branch  mem- 
bers shall  receive  the  publications  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
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Society  on  the  same  basis  as  Active  Members.  Branch  socie- 
ties shall  retain  full  ownership  and  control  of  all  property 
which  they  have  at  the  time  of  affiliation  and  all  that  they 
subsequently  acquire. 

A resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Governor  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works  to  take  steps  to  appropriately  mark 
two  historic  sites : 

(1)  Pier  11 — site  of  the  old  Honolulu  fort  erected  1816; 

(2)  Territorial  Office  Building — site  (nearly)  of  the  old 
Oahu  Charity  School. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a memoir 
on  the  life  of  Sanford  Ballard  Dole:  Lorrin  A.  Thurston, 
Ethel  M.  Damon  and  K.  C.  Leebrick. 

This  society  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Commission  to  Governor  Farrington  recommending 
the  old  Russian  Fort  at  Waimea,  Kauai,  be  set  aside  and 
preserved  as  a public  park. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and  ordered  printed  in  our 
next  annual: 

(1)  The  Paehumu  of  Heiaus  Non- Sacred,  by  Thos.  G. 
Thrum ; 

(2)  The  Place  of  Captain  Cook’s  Death,  by  W.  F.  Wilson; 

(3)  John  M.  Gamble,  by  Edwin  North  McClellan; 

(4)  Samoa,  Old  and  New,  by  Hugh  Tennent. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Taylor  read  from  a report  of  Mr.  Robt.  P.  Lewis 
on  feather  capes  and  helmets  in  European  Museums. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned 
10:00  p.  m. 

A.  P.  Taylor, 

Acting  Secretary. 

(By  E.  H.) 
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Report  of  the  President 


To  the  Members  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  province  of  this  Society,  as  stated  in  Article  1,  of  its 
Constitution,  is,  “to  study  and  preserve  all  material  pertain- 
ing to  the  History  of  Hawaii,  Polynesia  and  the  Pacific  area/’ 
The  spirit  which  animates  the  modern  historian  and  the  mod- 
ern Historical  Society,  is  to  ascertain  facts,  and  to  separate 
truth  from  propaganda.  In  the  past  many  histories  have 
been  written  to  promote  some  cause  or  to  present  the  best  in 
regard  to  some  government  or  person.  Today  there  is  a right 
view  of  the  function  of  a historian,  and  that  is,  he  is  not  to  be 
the  advocate  of  a theory,  but  that  he  is  to  seek  and  to  tell  the 
truth  no  matter  what  preconceived  opinion  it  may  upset. 

For  example,  the  lives  of  great  men,  such  as  Washington, 
are  not  now  written  in  the  Parson  Weems  style,  but  with  the 
intention  of  presenting  the  man  as  he  was.  If  Washington, 
as  was  the  custom  in  his  day,  played  cards  for  small  stakes, 
drank  wine  and  even  swore  when  he  was  angry,  it  Avas  only 
what  other  men  did,  and  it  does  not  detract  from  the  great- 
ness of  his  accomplishments,  to  make  known  to  the  public 
the  facts  which  have  been  known  to  the  historian  all  the  time. 

So  Avith  Hawaiian  History.  We  as  a Society  do  not  Avant 
to  be  the  advocates  of  any  theory ; Ave  Avant  the  facts,  and  Ave 
must  seek  for  them  A\Tith  an  unprejudiced  mind.  For  exam- 
ple, as  to  the  discovery  of  HaAvaii,  as  a Society,  Ave  are,  I be- 
lieve, seeking  the  truth.  In  relation  to  this  and  other  sub- 
jects, Avhile  legends  and  traditions  must  be  considered,  yet, 
these  are  often  notoriously  unreliable,  because  they  are  chang- 
ed so  greatly  in  transmission  from  generation  to  generation. 
A hundred  years  ago  Ellis  found  traditions  as  to  supposed 
visitors  indistinct  and  confusing,  varying  Avhen  told  at  differ- 
ent places.  Yet  these  must  have  had  some  foundation,  but  one 
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fact  seems  certain  and  that  is  the  visitors  did  not  return  to 
their  own  lands  to  make  Hawaii  known  to  the  world. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  and  important  to  know 
that  the  work  Biblioteca  Maritima  Espanola,  by  Don  Martin 
Fernandez  de  Navarette,  the  great  Spanish  writer  on  naval 
affairs,  published  in  Madrid,  1851,  by  the  Direccion  de  Hidro- 
graphia,  contains  no  mention  of  Gaetano  or  of  Calderon. 

In  Vol.  II,  page  409,  appears  a notice  of  the  following  book 
by  Don  Manuel  Quimper  del  Pino,  published  in  Madrid  in 
1822.  The  title  of  the  book  translated  into  English  is  “Sand- 
wich Islands,  Description  of  the  Archipelago  Discovered  by 
Captain  Cook.-”  This  information  here  given  has  recently 
been  received  by  me.  Quimper  was  here  in  1790. 

In  regard  to  Captain  Cook,  what  we  Avant  to  get  are  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  to  this  end  members  of  this  society  are 
sifting  as  far  as  we  can  the  evidence  which  Ave  can  find.  In 
regard  to  his  character,  Ave  do  not  desire  to  hide  his  faults, 
and  Ave  Avelcome  the  publication  of  Zimmerman’s  journal  as 
clearing  up  some  disputed  points. 

As  President  of  the  HaAvaiian  Historical  Society  during  the 
past  year,  I have  tried  to  arouse  interest  in  the  history  of 
these  Islands  among  the  members  and  in  this  community. 
We  have  had  three  public  meetings,  tAVO  of  Avhieh  Avere  largely 
attended. 

The  outstanding  Avork  of  the  Society,  has  been  the  Avork  of 
the  Committee  appointed  at  a meeting  last  year  to  promote 
the  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
Captain  Cook.  The  inception  of  the  idea  of  the  celebration  Avas 
due  to  Albert  P.  Taylor,  for  an  appropriate  official  observ- 
ance, and  to  Bruce  CartAvright,  your  former  President,  for 
his  proposal  for  a Cook  commemoratHe  coin.  Your  Commit- 
tee has  had  intervieAVS  Avith  the  Governor  and  correspondence 
with  him,  and  at  his  request  has  laid  before  him  tentative 
plans.  The  whole  matter  noAV  rests  Avith  the  General  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  him.  The  Committee  has  done  all 
in  its  power. 

Pursuant  to  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Trustees  have  sought  to  interest  people  in  mark- 
ing historic  places.  I Avent  to  Kauai  at  the  invitation  of  the 
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Kauai  Historical  Society  and  made  an  address  on  Captain 
Cook,  stressing  the  desirability  of  erecting  a monument  at 
Waimea  to  mark  the  landing  of  Cook  on  Hawaiian  soil.  I 
found  a large  and  appreciative  audience  and  a committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  idea.  From  information  received 
the  erection  of  the  monument  is  assured,  and  the  plan  is  to 
dedicate  it  during  the  celebration.  During  my  visit  to  Kauai 
I made  four  addresses  on  Captain  Cook  to  the  older  children 
in  the  schools  at  different  places. 

I have  also  corresponded  with  people  at  Kealakekua  in  re- 
gard to  erecting  a simple  monument  at  Napoopoo,  where,  in 
the  lieiau,  Captain  Cook  read  the  burial  service  over  the  body 
of  William  Whatman. 

A good  deal  of  correspondence  has  come  to  me  as  President. 
We  have  to  thank  Stephen  W.  Phillips  for  his  continued  inter- 
est in  and  generosity  to  this  Society.  Last  year  he  presented 
us  with  cuts  of  Kamehameha  for  our  journal,  and  this  year  he 
has  sent  reproductions  of  photographs  of  four  pictures  in  his 
possession  of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  225  copies  of  each. 

Judge  Howay  of  New  Westminster  is  always  interested  in 
our  work  and  has  recently  obtained  for  us  photographs  of 
monuments  and  cairns  erected  on  historic  places  in  Canada 
with  information  in  regard  to  each  of  them.  This  gift  Avill  be 
of  use  in  guiding  us  as  to  the  style  of  monuments. 

As  to  membership,  I have  found  that  as  a rule  people  need 
only  to  be  asked  and  they  are  ready  to  join.  Each  member 
should  be  interested  in  adding  to  our  membership.  The  names 
added  last  year  resulted  from  the  Avork  of  one  or  tAAro  persons. 

We  need  more  income,  and  this  leads  me  to  say  that  during 
the  year  we  have  receHed  a bond  for  a thousand  dollars  from 
the  Hon.  George  R.  Carter  to  be  added  to  the  EndoAvment 
Fund.  What  Ave  need  is  sufficient  income  in  order  that  Ave 
may  employ  a secretary  Avho  shall  give  all  her  time  to  the 
work.  To  enlarge  our  income  I see  no  reason  why  our  annual 
dues  should  not  be  increased;  $2.00  a year  is  a small  sum. 

The  future  of  the  Society  depends  upon  the  interest  of  its 
members  as  AArell  as  the  Avork  of  its  officers.  In  thanking  you 


for  the  assistance  and  support  given  me  during  the  past  year, 
I leave  the  future  in  the  hands  of  the  members  and  officers 
of  the  Society. 

Respectfully, 

H.  B.  Restarick, 

President. 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society 


FROM  FEBRUARY  25,  1926,  TO  FEBRUARY  7,  1927 


Income 

Balance  General  Account $116.18 

Initiation  Fee  and  Dues 437.00 

Income  from  McBryde  Bonds 100.00 

Dividends  on  Pearl  Harbor  Yacht  Club 

Shares  37.50 

Donation — Cost  of  Printing  400  Booklets 153.00 


Disbursements 

Printing  Annual  Reports $235.00 

Envelopes  and  Stationery  15.25 

Printing  Booklets  153.00 

General — Notices,  Addresses  (Stencils)  Etc...  76.75 

Income — McBryde  Bonds  Transferred  to 

Savings  Account  50.00 

Balance  General  Fund  313.68 


Endowment  Fund — Receipts 


Balance  Savings  Account $668.60 

Interest  on  Savings 27.23 

Pledges  100.00 

y2  Income — McBryde  Bonds  Transferred 

from  General  Account 50.00 


Assets 

2 — $1,000.00  McBryde  Bonds  (Nos.  1262  and 


1263)  $2,060.00 

10  Shares  Pearl  Harbor  Yacht  Club  Trust  1,000.00 

Cash — Savings  Account  845.83 

Cash — General  Account  313.68 


$843.68 


$843.68 


$845.83 


$4,159.51 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  S.  W.  King, 

Audited  and  found  correct.  Treasurer. 

(Signed)  D.  W.  Anderson, 

Auditor. 
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Report  of  the  Librarian 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of 

The  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  considerable  work  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  year.  A large  accumulation  of  ma- 
terial sorted  and  duplicates  put  aside  for  disposal. 

A few  new  books  were  purchased:  “A  History  of  Corn- 
wall, Connecticut ; a typical  New  England  town,”  by  Edward 
C.  Starr.  This  is  a very  complete  history  of  the  place  where 
Henry  Opukahaia  and  other  Hawaiian  youths  were  educated. 

“The  Last  Cruise  of  the  Saginaw,”  by  George  H.  Read.  A 
thrilling  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  United  States  steamer 
“Saginaw,”  on  Ocean  Island,  and  the  rescue  by  the  Hawaiian 
steamer  “Kilauea”  in  1870. 

“Experience  of  a Medical  Student  in  Honolulu,  and  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  in  1881,”  by  Mr.  Vernon  Briggs  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Thrum’s  “Hawaiian  Annual  for  1927,”  a number  of 
great  interest. 

Of  gifts  I would  note  two  volumes  from  the  Hawaiian  Mis- 
sion Children’s  Society.  “A  General  History  of  Catholic  Mis- 
sions,” by  Le  Baron  Henrion,  published  in  the  French  lan- 
guage in  1847 ; and  containing  brief  chapters  on  early  Catho- 
lic missions  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  South  Seas. 

“A  Birdseye  View  of  the  World,”  by  Onesime  Reclus,  which 
gives  a sketch  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  gift  of  Miss 
Chalfee. 

From  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  “Oceanic  Languages:  Their 
Grammatical  Structure,  Vocabulary  and  Origin,”  by  Donald 
Macdonald,  published  in  London  in  1907. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Restarick  we  have  secured 
a copy  of  “The  Discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,”  by  E.  W. 
Dahlgren  of  Stockholm.  This  gift  from  the  author  is  a very 
valuable  addition  to  the  library. 
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The  Penn  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia  sent 
us  an  attractive  book  published  for  the  Sesquicentennial  year. 
Entitled,  “The  Independence  Square  Neighborhood/’  and  illus- 
trated with  photographs,  sketches  and  old  prints;  it  gives  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  the  historic  city  of  Philadelphia. 

“The  History  of  C.  Brewer  & Co.,  Ltd.,  One  Hundred  Years 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  1920,”  by  Josephine  Sullivan,  edited 
by  K.  C.  Leebrick,  is  a noteworthy  gift  from  the  firm  of  C. 
Brewer  & Co.,  Honolulu. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Commission  for 
a copy  of  the  new  “History  of  Hawaii,”  by  Ralph  S.  Kuyken- 
dall and  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  also  for  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mission, and  the  publication  “Hawaiian  Diplomatic  Corres- 
pondence,” compiled  by  Ralph  S.  Kuykendall. 

Other  gifts  are:  “The  Book  of  Mormon,”  in  the  Hawaiian 

language,  published  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1905 ; five  new  Bul- 
letins from  the  Bishop  Museum,  and  reports  from  government 
departments.  Gifts  of  pamphlets  and  publications  which  help- 
ed to  complete  files  are  gratefully  acknowledged,  also  several 
photographs  of  old  Hawaii,  which  came  from  Miss  Dorothy 
Rowell  in  New  York  City. 

All  the  pamphlets  in  binders  have  been  listed  and  seventy- 
five  important  new  ones  classified  and  catologued.  In  Decem- 
ber, sixty-eight  volumes  were  prepared  for  the  bindery.  These 
included  books  in  bad  condition,  files  of  reports  and  bulletins, 
and  several  paper-covered  books  in  foreign  languages,  on  Ha- 
waii, Tahiti  and  Samoa,  published  many  years  ago,  which  had 
never  been  entered  on  our  records. 

The  library  has  been  used  for  research  work  by  students  of 
Hawaiian  history,  and  I have  had  many  inquiries  concerning 
our  publications. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Caroline  P.  Green, 

Librarian. 
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Sanford  Ballard  Dole 

1844-1926 


[At  the  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  held  on  February 
S,  1927,  a committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Lorrin  A.  Thurston, 
chairman ; Ethel  M.  Damon,  and  Karl  C.  Leebrick,  to  write  a sketch  of 
the  life  of  Judge  Dole  for  the  annual  report  of  the  Society  with  which 
he  had  been  connected  during  its  entire  existence.  Jn  the  absence  of  the 
chairman  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee,  with  the  aid  of 
many  friends,  have  prepared  the  following  memorial.  In  addition  to  his 
relations  as  member,  officer  and  contributor  to  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society,  Mr.  Dole  was  affiliated  with,  and  took  a keen  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Hawaiian  Bar  Association,  the  Old  Guard,  the  Social 
Science  Club,  the  Honolulu  Ad  Club,  the  Social  Science  Service  Bureau, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  Central  Union 
Church,  the  Bishop  Museum,  the  Honolulu  Library  and  Reading  Asso- 
ciation. Punahou  School,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  the 
Hawaiian  Mission  Childrens  Society,  and  the  Hawaii  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.] 

Among  Hawaii’s  native  sons  Sanford  Ballard  Dole  stands 
pre-eminent  as  lier  foremost  citizen.  Lawyer,  writer,  speaker, 
editor,  swimmer,  yachtsman,  judge,  president,  governor, — thus 
his  titles  multiply.  Perhaps  he  would  himself  have  said  that 
his  chief  claim  to  eminence  was  his  love  for  his  native  land 
which  bound  together  the  many  features  of  his  long  career. 

The  outstanding  events  of  his  life  are  quickly  told.  Not  so, 
however,  his  essential  value.  Born  on  April  23rd,  1844,  at  Pu- 
nahou, the  second  son  of  Reverend  Daniel  and  Mrs.  Emily 
Ballard  Dole,  American  Protestant  missionaries  from  Maine, 
his  childhood  and  youth  on  Oahu  and  Kauai  were  similar  to 
those  of  other  mission  sons  of  pioneer  days.  Educated  at  Pu- 
nahou School,  of  which  his  father  was  the  first  president,  and 
of  which  he  himself  was  later  a trustee  for  forty-eight  years, 
Sanford  Dole  in  1865  went  on  to  the  Eastern  States  and  stu- 
died for  a year  at  Williams  College.  A year  of  law  study  in 
the  office  of  William  T.  Brigham  followed,  as  also  in  1867  his 
admission  to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  Suffolk  County, 
Massachusetts.  Returning  to  Honolulu  the  following  year, 
he  opened  his  own  small  office  on  Fort  Street. 

In  1873  Mr.  Dole  went  “back  east”  for  his  bride,  Anna  P. 
Cate  of  Castine,  Maine,  who  Avas  a devoted  helpmeet  to  him 
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throughout  the  half  century  of  his  arduous  public  life.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  following  his  marriage  Mr.  Dole  edited  The 
Islander,  “a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  Hawaiian  Interests, 
Scientific  Researches,  Literature,  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs” ; 
was  an  associate  editor  on  the  Planters’  Monthly;  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  political  matters,  beside  conducting  a 
busy  law  practice.  In  1884  and  again  in  1886  he  was  elected 
to  the  Hawaiian  Legislature.  From  1887  to  1893  he  occupied 
a seat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  kingdom.  In  1887  he  was 
prominent  in  the  reform  party  which  obtained  a new  and 
more  liberal  constitution  from  King  Kalakaua.  Called  in 
1893  to  head  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Islands,  Mr. 
Dole  became  Hawaii’s  political  leader,  and  he  continued  to 
fill  that  position  during  the  difficult  transition  period  of  the 
next  ten  years.  Certainly  no  outsider,  and  probably  no  other 
son  of  Hawaii  even,  could  have  so  wisely  and  so  tactfully  ad- 
ministered the  new  forms  of  government,  acceptable  as  an 
executive  to  Hawaiians  and  Americans  alike.  Within  that 
time  he  served  as  president,  first  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  then  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii;  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  republic  in  insurrectionary 
times;  as  leading  advocate  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to 
the  United  States ; as  one  of  the  five  commissioners  who  draft- 
ed the  new  Organic  Act  which  became  the  constitution  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii;  and  as  the  first  governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, entering  office  when  countless  adjustments  were  neces- 
sitated by  the  new  order  of  things,  and  when  he  himself 
was  well-nigh  exhausted  by  his  long  and  arduous  tenure  of 
public  office.  His  response  to  the  clear  call  of  patriotic  duty, 
however,  never  faltered. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  governorship  in  1903,  Mr.  Dole 
was  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  more  than  twelve  years,  retiring  to  private  life  in 
1916.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Dole  in  1918  left  his  last  years  lone- 
ly, but  until  his  eighty-second  birthday  he  maintained  in  the 
Emma  Street  home  the  cordial  hospitality  which  had  become 
so  much  a part  of  the  life  of  Honolulu.  During  April  and 
May  of  that  year,  1926,  partial  strokes  of  paralysis  brought 
him  gradually  to  his  death,  which  occurred  on  June  9th.  His 
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burial  was  accompanied  by  all  the  official  and  private  honors 
which  Hawaii  could  bestow.  His  grave  is  beside  that  of  his 
wife  in  the  little  mission  cemetery  at  Kawaiahao. 

Eighty-two  years  form  a long  span  of  human  life.  The 
years  from  1844  to  192b  cover  momentous  changes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  And  when  the  life  of  a man 
has  been  for  more  than  half  a century  intimately  connected 
with  those  political  developments,  an  estimate  of  its  place  in 
history  becomes  a matter  of  that  history  itself.  To  those  now 
living  who  knew  and  loved  the  quiet  modesty  of  this  man,  his 
calm  judgment,  swift  condemnation  of  wrong,  genial  friend- 
ship, ready  cooperation,  staunch  patriotism — above  all,  his  un- 
dying devotion  to  everything  that  is  best  in  Hawaii — to  those 
of  us  who  recall  the  vivid  memory  of  all  this  that  was  Judge 
Dole,  an  accurate  estimate  of  his  worth  to  his  native  land 
becomes  a task  well-nigh  impossible. 

By  certain  of  his  critics  Judge  Dole  was  sometimes  called 
“merely  a figurehead.”  A figurehead  he  was  not.  Rather,  a 
calm,  wise  pilot,  standing  at  the  helm  during  troublous  days, 
sometimes  erring  as  he  himself  often  admitted,  but  steering 
with  sincere  purpose  and  steady,  courageous  hand  and  eye. 
As  Americans  we  look  back  to  the  great  figure  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  As  Hawaiians  we  look  back  with  a similar  pride  to 
the  notable  figure  of  Sanford  Dole  in  our  own  history — 
notable,  and  noble. 
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Samoa:  Old  and  New 

By  Hugh  C.  Texnext 


You  liave  other  and  very  respectable  fare  tonight  and  the 
time  I must  take  is  limited,  so  in  treating  my  subject  I have 
had  to  follow  a process  of  elimination.  Was  I to  be  grave  or 
gay?  to  render  an  Iliad  of  this  dignified  people,  of  the  deeds 
of  men  and  gods : for  their  storied  past,  as  I have  heard  it 
and  seen  it  acted  in  remote  villages,  could  supply  an  epic  to 
the  world  as  heroic  as  the  story  of  Troy  and  the  wanderings 
of  Ulysses.  Or,  I would  love  to  tell  you  of  the  heartbeats 
of  the  sea,  as  it  thunders  on  the  reef : its  ceaseless  rhythm, 
growing  or  dying  in  the  sough  of  the  tradewind.  And  of  the 
tradewind  as  it  beats  interminably  on  palms,  crowding  and 
bending  over  the  sea  to  receive  the  winds  benediction,  I could 
tell  you  an  idyl  of  this  people,  who  live  on  the  white  sands  un- 
der these  palms:  a people  that  you  cannot  understand  until 
you,  too,  have  listened  to  the  reef  beat  and  the  song  of  the 
palms,  and  listened  through  the  night,  listened  in  the  dawn 
when  those  brown,  swaying,  laughing  forms  melt  into  the  bush 
on  their  way  to  their  taro  patches.  And  listened  not  with 
your  ears  only,  but  with  your  soul  and  body.  For  these  peo- 
ple hold  naturally  and  unconsciously  that  secret  of  culture 
that  we  grope  for.  What  have  we,  who  seek  to  eliminate  all 
waste  motion,  who  know  that  time  and  minutes  are  golden, 
what  secret  have  we  to  guide  us  better  than  living  within  that 
abiding  truth:  the  rhythm  of  the  Universe?  These  people  ex- 
press it,  simply  and  unconsciously.  By  rhythm  is  compre- 
hended orderliness,  never  doing  anything  that  is  ugly,  a cere- 
mony in  gayety  and  sorrow,  laughter  and  repose,  oratory  and 
silence. 

Or  I could  so  easily  burlesque  these  people  for  you,  tell  you 
of  their  fickleness,  their  childish  desire  to  forsake  all  that 
they  have  for  the  mess  of  pottage  our  civilization  has  to  give 
them.  Poor  devils,  they  are  the  first  to  fling  away  a rich  heri- 
tage for  gauds,  a science  of  living  for  simple  arithmetic  and 
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how  to  cheat  in  traders  stores,  free  limbs  and  a Greek  torso 
for  trousers  and  a collar  and  a tie.  It  is  very  funny. 

But  instead  I have  chosen  the  most  deadly  dull  approach  to 
my  subject:  neither  heroic,  idyllic  or  flippant — the  prosaic: 
what  happens  to  the  Samoans  when  they  meet  us,  and  surely 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  prosaic  as  us. 

But  through  the  efforts  of  various  societies  we  are  all  very 
much  concentrated  on  the  future  of  the  Pacific.  Now  that 
we  westerns  have  arrived  in  the  Pacific,  the  Pacific  is  to  be 
remade,  or  so  we  sometimes  think.  Let  us  first  consider 
Samoa  in  the  larger  scheme  of  things. 

Looking  at  this  map  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain 
geographic  forms  of  the  land  masses  and  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Just  as  a ripple  in  a pond  or  the  seashore  leaves  a delicate 
pattern  on  the  sand  or  mud,  so  an  ocean,  following  similar 
impulses,  draws  symmetrical  patterns  with  continents  instead 
of  mud.  If  I were  well  versed  in  cosmography,  which  I am 
not,  I might  attempt  to  show  further  the  many  manifestations 
of  rhythm  in  nature:  I have  already  spoken  of  the  Samoans, 
as  masters  of  rhythm,  possessing  a science  of  living.  Look  at 
this  bold  sweep  of  islands  starting  from  Japan  and  sweeping 
south  in  curves  through  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  New  Guinea,  the  Solomons,  Fiji,  Tonga,  Samoa,  with 
Tahiti  and  the  Paumotus  on  the  extreme  right.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  there  was  more  land  within  that 
sweep  in  a dim  past.  These  islands  here,  like  stars  in  the 
Milky  Way,  are  many  of  them  mountain  tops  with  coral  reefs 
and  enclosed  lagoons  growing  around  them.  Between  these 
islands  intercourse  was  not  infrequent.  Fishing  fleets  met 
at  sea  and  sometimes  friendly  visits  were  made,  although 
more  often  plunder  was  the  object  of  a visit.  Even  in  my 
days  in  Samoa,  a boy  and  two  girls  ran  away  from  an  island 
in  the  Gilberts  in  a small  outrigger  canoe,  desiring  to  reach 
Samoa  to  go  to  school,  and  whether  by  chance  or  rough  sea- 
manship made  the  island  of  Savaii — nearly  starved.  A fugi- 
tive from  justice  in  the  Cook  group  stole  a boat  and  also  ar- 
rived in  Samoa.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  islands 
were  in  communication  with  each  other  and  that  migrations 
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by  gradual  process,  could  push  from  Asia  to  the  remote  ends 
of  our  land  curves : The  Paumotus,  Marquesas  and  Hawaii. 

Then  another  law  comes  into  operation  applying  in  this 
case  to  human  progress.  The  impact  of  one  race  or  civiliza- 
tion breaking  upon  the  isolation  and  solitude  in  which  another 
race  or  civilization  has  lived  has  dire  results  for  one  or  the 
other.  The  Pacific  in  this  century  has  witnessed  the  operation 
of  this  law  before  our  eyes.  The  ancient  institutions  of  Chi- 
nese civilization  are  in  smoking  ruins : the  people  themselves, 
in  those  areas  that  have  had  contact  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion, are  in  a ferment,  and  the  results  are  going  to  be  very 
bad  for  themselves  or  for  us.  And  notice  that  it  is  not  because 
we  make  war  upon  the  Chinese,  or  introduce  new  diseases,  or 
cause  an  economic  dearth  that  this  trouble  comes  upon  them. 
Many  thinkers  amongst  us  including  famous  divines,  attribute 
this  ill  effect  to  the  methods  we  have  used  to  proselytise  Chi- 
nese. It  is  stated  that  we,  in  our  earnest  endeavors  to  intro- 
duce Christianity,  undermined  the  ancient  philosophies  of 
China,  that  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  character. 
Had  we  been  less  militant  and  more  farseeing,  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  ruthlessly  oppose, 
but  to  take  root  naturally,  if  slowly,  making  use  of  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  faiths  and  philosophies  of  China. 

In  Polynesia  we  have  tended  to  destroy  the  loyalties  and 
beliefs  of  these  people,  the  elusive  structure  of  their  corporate 
life.  In  doing  so  we  have  cast  them  adrift. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  them  government  and  Chris- 
tianity, but  we  were  too  many,  too  heavy  handed  and  impa- 
tient ; they  too  few  and  childlike.  They  could  not  adapt  them- 
selves in  time  and  have  become  mere  hangers  on  to  our  civi- 
lization. The  disease  we  introduced,  the  rum  trader,  and  the 
blackbirder  killed  many,  but  I believe  that  the  more  potent 
instrument  of  the  Polynesian  going  to  the  wall,  has  been  that 
more  intangible  factor : the  destruction  of  their  morale  result- 
ing from  the  mere  impact  of  our  civilization  upon  the  simple 
structure  of  their  living.  We  can  hardly  help  ourselves : it  is 
a law  of  progress  governing  the  human  race.  The  Polynesians 
themselves  were  probably,  in  migrating  into  the  Pacific  is- 
lands, the  destroyers  of  a race  that  lived  there  before  them. 
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A small  band  of  Polynesians,  later  to  be  called  the  Maoris, 
migrated  to  New  Zealand  at  a date  variously  set  at  from  GOO 
to  1100  years  ago  and  found  a gentle  people  inhabiting  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  time  they  destroyed  or  absorbed 
these  people  until,  when  the  white  people  came  there  were 
only  a few  called  the  Morioris,  inhabiting  an  outlying  group 
of  islands,  the  Chathams.  These  people  have  since  died  out 
entirely. 

The  Samoans  are  interesting  to  us  because,  of  all  the  Poly- 
nesian people,  they  are  the  most  vigorous  and  have  retained 
their  social  structure  and  modes  of  living.  In  population  they 
have  held  their  own.  In  The  Friend,  1845,  page  170,  William 
Mills,  a missionary,  estimated  the  population  at  from  50,000 
to  60,000.  Today  the  population  is  about  50,000. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  preliminary  estimates  of 
population,  as  far  back  as  1845,  were  exaggerated  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  very  few  Samoans  lived  far  from  the  Coast,  thus 
giving  the  impression  that  the  island  was  more  thickly  in- 
habited than  it  actually  was. 

I am  going  to  attempt  to  set  out  the  reasons  why  these 
Samoans  have  survived  and  remained  a vital  people  while 
other  Polynesians  have  declined.  In  the  first  place,  I think 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  central  position  in  the  Pacific  held  by 
Samoa.  It  escaped  the  slave  raids  from  Chile  and  Peru  which 
depopulated  the  Marquesas  and  the  Paumotus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  blackbirding  carried  on  in  the 
New  Hebrides  and  Solomons  and  contiguous  groups  for  the 
benefit  largely  of  Queensland  sugar  plantations.  Samoa  had 
several  visitations  from  gentlemen  of  this  character.  In  The 
Friend,  September  18,  1863,  the  following  shipping  notes  are 
taken  from  a report  forwarded  from  Samoa : 

“The  ‘Desdemona,’  of  New  Bedford,  Captain  Bates,  had  just 
sailed  from  Apia,  with  800  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  and  35 
months  out. 

“The  ship  ‘Caesar  Godelfroy,’  Captain  Fruchtenicht  (600 
tons),  was  loading  for  home. 

“We  regret  to  learn  that  several  vessels  bearing  the  Peru- 
vian flag,  had  been  for  some  weeks  cruising  amongst  the  Sa- 
moa and  neighboring  islands,  kidnapping  natives.  In  some 
instances  force  had  been  employed  to  capture  the  unsuspect- 
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ing  islanders.  On  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  out  of  popula- 
tions numbering  several  hundreds,  not  more  than  15  or  20 
people  have  been  left,  including  the  native  missionary  teach- 
ers. One  vessel  on  board  of  which  dysentery  had  appeared 
amongst  the  unfortunate  natives,  had  run  down  to  Sunday 
Islands,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Zealand,  where,  having 
landed  the  sick,  the  disease  spread  so  virulently  that  the  white 
settlers  were  nearly  all  carried  off.  The  few  who  survived 
have  since  removed  to  this  port.  The  dead  and  dying  natives 
were  left  abandoned  on  the  sands  of  the  beach,  and  the  vessel 
started  to  kidnap  another  cargo.” 

The  second  reason  is  due  to  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  missionaries  established  themselves  in  Samoa  and  obtain- 
ed influence  among  the  natives.  In  1830  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  established  itself  and  to  this  day  have  been  left  in 
almost  undisputed  missionary  control  of  the  group.  The  Sa- 
moans accepted  the  missionaries  much  more  readily  than  in 
most  other  groups,  and  the  L.  M.  S.,  having  undisputed  con- 
trol, soon  grew  in  influence  and  used  it  wisely. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  important  reason  can  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  jealousy  of  the  three  powers — Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States — which  prevented  either  one  of 
them  obtaining  a paramount  influence  in  the  islands  until  as 
recently  as  1899.  This  meant  that  the  Samoans,  except  for 
the  district  immediately  surrounding  Apia,  remained  under 
the  control  of  their  Samoan  chief,  and  it  was  not  safe  for 
traders  and  others  to  establish  themselves  in  the  islands. 

The  fourth  reason  is  the  constant  warfare  that  took  place 
in  Samoa  until  the  date  of  1899,  when  finally  government  was 
established  by  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  different 
parts  of  the  group.  The  jealousy  and  the  quarrels  of  the 
powers,  which  found  their  counterpart  in  the  intermittent 
warfare  taking  place  between  rival  Samoan  high  chiefs,  had 
the  effect  of  maintaining  the  social  stature  of  the  Samoans. 
The  tendency  under  such  conditions  was  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  people’s  leaders  (the  high  chiefs),  and  to  a con- 
servatism which  restricted  the  new  ideas  and  influences  of 
the  white  man’s  civilization.  Warfare  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Samoans  to  remain  in  constant  training,  and  this  train 
ing  was  arduous,  as  anyone  who  has  seen  the  oldtime  martial 
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dances  knows.  These  dances  required  a spartan  mode  of  liv- 
ing. Warfare  kept  the  natives  comparatively  poor  and  kept 
them  to  a simple  mode  of  living  and  away  from  such  luxuries 
as  houses,  clothes,  and  tinned  food. 

As  a corollary  to  the  above  reasons  may  be  mentioned  the 
habits  of  the  Samoans.  Their  extreme  love  of  dancing  for 
young  and  old;  dances  for  all  occasions  in  which  all  took 
part;  their  indifference  to  strong  drink.  The  Kava  as  drunk 
by  the  Samoans  is  an  innocuous  drink  and  they  have  little 
desire  for  anything  else.  Undoubtedly  the  missionaries  have 
aided  this  temperate  condition.  Then  there  is  their  cleanli- 
ness, particularly  in  their  sex  habits,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  yet  adopted  European  clothes  to  any  extent.  You 
will  not  find  six  pairs  of  trousers  amongst  all  the  Samoans. 
To  consider  further  this  question  it  is  necessary  here  to  give 
a short  historical  account.  There  is  no  time  to  supply  any- 
thing other  than  some  short  notes.  The  missionaries  estab- 
lished themselves  in  1830.  In  1850  the  English,  German  and 
United  States  governments  had  established  commercial  agents 
in  Apia  and  from  then  trading  stations  and  a few  plantations 
commenced  to  be  established.  Also  began  the  minor  bicker- 
ings and  jealousy  between  the  nationals  of  the  above  three 
powers.  In  1873  Colonel  A.  B.  Steinberger  was  sent  by  the 
United  States  government  to  Samoa  to  report  on  conditions. 
He  returned  to  Washington  and  his  report  was  presented  in 
Congress  in  April,  1874,  and  he  returned  again  in  that  year 
bearing  letters  from  President  Grant  and  presents  from  the 
American  government  to  the  high  chief,  or  king,  of  Samoa. 
Steinberger’s  mission  ended  Avhen  he  presented  his  letter  and 
presents  in  Samoa,  but  he  commenced  a diplomacy  on  his  own 
account  and  formed  a government  with  himself  as  prime  min- 
ister, or  virtual  dictator.  His  actions  were  repudiated  by  the 
United  States  government  in  1876,  and  in  that  year  h<$  fell 
into  difficulties  with  the  other  governments  and  after  some 
fighting  was  captured  and  deported  in  the  British  gunboat 
“Barracouta.”  Shortly  after  his  government  fell.  In  1878 
the  chief  Mamea  went  to  the  United  States  and  made  a treaty 
permitting  the  United  States  to  establish  a coal  station  at 
Pago  Pago,  while  the  United  States  undertook  to  use  its  good 
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offices  in  maintaining  good  relations  between  the  Samoan  and 
the  other  powers.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  United 
States  undertaking  an  entangling  alliance  outside  America, 
and  it  soon  led  to  trouble.  The  other  two  powers  considered 
that  the  United  States  had  stolen  a march  upon  them,  so,  in 
the  following  year,  1879,  both  Germany  and  England  made 
similar  treaties  whereby  Samoa  granted  them  coaling  sta- 
tions. Unfortunately  for  them  the  United  States  had  secured 
the  only  good  coaling  station  in  the  group. 

In  1885  Dr.  Stuebel,  the  German  Consul  General,  took  pos- 
session of  the  municipality  of  Apia  in  the  name  of  his  govern- 
ment, which  action  was  the  cause  of  much  disorder.  In  1887 
a conference  between  the  three  powers  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton, but  this  broke  up  to  give  the  representatives  attending 
time  to  consult  their  home  governments,  but  in  the  meantime 
Germany,  through  its  consul  in  Samoa,  declared  war  on  the 
Samoan  king,  or  principal  high  chief  Malietoa,  dethroning  and 
deporting  him.  Tamasese  was  declared  to  be  king  with  Capt. 
Brandeis,  a German,  as  adviser. 

Malietoa,  before  leaving  Samoa,  deputed  the  High  Chief 
Mataafa  to  lead  in  his  stead,  and  this  chief,  with  his  own 
and  Malietoa’s  adherents,  made  war  on  Tamasese,  and  in  1889 
completed  his  defeat.  Following  the  action  of  the  German 
Government  in  deposing  Malietoa  and  seizing  Apia,  the  feel- 
ing between  the  three  powers  over  Samoan  affairs  was  high, 
while  in  Samoa  itself,  Apia  was  practically  divided  into  two 
camps,  the  Germans  in  one  and  the  British  and  Americans  in 
the  other,  each  surreptitiously  aiding  the  contending  Samoan 
chiefs.  In  March,  1889,  seven  warships  were  anchored  in  Apia 
harbor,  three  German,  three  American,  and  one  British  ship, 
and,  although  it  is  not  a matter  of  official  record,  it  is  stated 
by  responsible  persons  sharing  the  councils  of  that  time,  that 
on  certain  events  happening,  the  British  and  American  ships 
would  have  opened  fire  on  the  German  vessels.  What  might 
easily  have  entailed  a very  serious  situation  between  these 
three  powers  was  strangely  averted  by  the  great  hurricane 
of  1889,  when  all  these  warships,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  British  ship  “Calliope,”  were  destroyed  with  great  loss  of 
life.  Apia  is  an  unsafe  harbor,  and  these  ships  had  ample 
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warning  from  ominously  falling  barometers  to  put  to  sea,  but 
feeling  and  jealousy  was  so  high  that  none  would  make  the 
first  move.  To  the  lasting  credit  of  the  Samoans,  be  it  said, 
that  hostilities  were  temporarily  abandoned  while  attempts 
were  made  to  save  the  drowning  sailors. 

This  disaster  brought  the  powers  together,  and  on  June 
14th,  1889,  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  concluded  and  later  agreed 
to  by  Samoa. 

This  treaty  declared  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  all 
the  Samoan  islands;  set  up  a municipal  area  and  government 
for  Apia  to  be  controlled  by  Europeans — a condition  like  the 
present  Chinese  concessions;  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a chief  justice  of  Samoa  to  be  appointed  by  the  King  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  and  confirmed  Malietoa  as  king. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  was  not  a success  and  the  strained  feel- 
ings between  the  Germans  on  the  one  hand  and  the  British 
and  Americans  on  the  other  continued.  In  1893  Mataafa  re- 
belled against  his  former  ally,  Malietoa,  as  he  was  never  rec- 
onciled to  Malietoa’s  recognition  as  king.  Many  lives  were 
sacrificed,  but  finally  Mataafa  Avas  defeated,  and  with  twelve 
other  chiefs,  was  deported  to  the  Marshall  Islands.  In  this 
the  three  powers  concurred,  all  sharing  in  the  expense.  The 
Mataafa  party  remained  sullen  and  defiant.  In  1898  King 
Malietoa  died,  but  before  dying  requested  the  powers  to  re- 
turn Mataafa  to  his  native  islands.  This  Avas  done,  but  be- 
fore Mataafa  Avas  permitted  to  land  he  Avas  required  to  sign 
a declaration,  draAvn  up  by  the  Imperial  German  consul, 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  henceforth  refrain  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  Germans  after- 
Avards  ignored  this  declaration  and  supported  Mataafa  in 
hostilities  against  the  young  Malietoa.  Mataafa  gained  the 
ascendancy,  and  proclaimed  himself  king,  and  set  up  a pro- 
visional government  which  the  consuls  recognized  temporarily 
to  avoid  further  bloodshed. 

In  March,  1899,  the  U.  S.  Flagship  “Philadelphia”  arrived, 
and  a conference  between  the  officers  commanding  the  naval 
Aressels  of  the  three  poAArers  and  the  consuls  was  held.  With 
the  Germans  dissenting  it  Avas  decided  that  Mataafa  must 
Avithdraw  from  Apia  and  cease  hostilities,  and  that  Malietoa 
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was  legally  the  king.  Admiral  Kautz  of  the  “Philadelphia” 
issued  orders  on  behalf  of  the  conference,  but  these  were  open- 
ly opposed  by  German  proclamation.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  their 
armed  forces  combined  in  war.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
their  joint  efforts  were  not  much  to  the  credit  of  either  of 
them.  From  the  safe  vantage  point  of  a warship,  the  forces 
and  villages  of  Mataafa  were  shelled.  Mataafa  vigorously  re- 
sponded, carrying  the  fighting  right  into  Apia.  A naval  force 
making  a sortie  beyond  Apia  was  soundly  licked,  with  loss  of 
guns,  three  officers  and  several  other  ranks  being  killed. 

This  serious  news  once  more  stirred  the  home  governments 
of  the  three  nations  to  take'  decisive  action.  A commission  of 
three  men,  one  from  each  power,  was  sent  to  take  over  the 
government  temporarily  and  restore  peace.  The  American 
Commissioner  was  Mr.  Bartlett  Tripp.  The  joint  commission 
arrived  at  Apia  on  May  13th,  1899,  and  immediately  restored 
order.  The  Samoans  laid  down  their  arms,  and  Malietoa  and 
Mataafa  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  commission. 
The  three  powers  then  decided  that  the  only  way  to  govern 
Samoa  was  to  divide  the  islands  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  the  British  withdrawing  altogether  on  Ger- 
many agreeing  to  recognize  British  claims  elsewhere. 

There  are  now  two  Sainoas — American  and  British  (the 
British  having  ousted  the  Germans  during  the  late  war) — but 
to  the  Samoans  it  is  still  all  Samoa,  and  they  are  not  vastly 
interested  whether  the  Star  and  Stripes,  the  Imperial  German 
Eagle,  or  the  Union  Jack  wave  over  them.  As  American  Sa- 
moa is  very  small,  containing  at  that  time  only  one-sixth  of 
the  population,  and  as  policy  in  American  Samoa  has  general- 
ly coincided  with  that  in  German  (now  British)  Samoa,  I will 
speak  more  often  of  the  Samoa  administrated  from  Apia. 

In  such  ways  does  providence  work  that  these  years  of  un- 
dignified squabbling  by  the  powers,  accompanied  by  intermit- 
tent warfare  amongst  the  Samoans,  did,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
achieve  the  salvation  of  the  Samoans.  In  which  case  we  need 
to  revise  the  saying  “the  blessings  of  Peace.”  The  20th  cen- 
tury brought  a better  sympathy  and  understanding  of  native 
races,  but  had  Samoa  enjoyed  the  blessings  and  arts  oUpeace 
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in  the  19th  century,  by  the  time  the  20th  century  had  arrived, 
they  would  have  gold  in  their  teeth,  but  little  or  no  land; 
trousers  and  shirts,  but  nothing  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of 
chests. 

The  Germans  quickly  set  up  a government  in  Apia  and 
gradually  extended  effective  control  throughout  their  portion 
of  the  group.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  1906  that  the 
more  serious  of  war  alarms  had  died  away.  Up  to  that  time 
there  were  several  warlike  demonstrations,  vand  it  was  neces- 
sary to  deport  several  chiefs.  From  that  time  the  authority  of 
the  chiefs  has  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  cooperation  with  the 
government. 

So  intimately  is  the  question  of  land  tenancy  and  owner- 
ship bound  up  with  the  social  structure  of  any  race  that  it  is 
essential  to  deal  with  the  Samoa  land  question. 

It  was  easy  enough  in  the  old  days  for  a European  to  be- 
come, in  prospect,  a large  landowner.  The  obliging  Samoan 
sold  you  his  land  and  his  neighbors’  with  ease  and  unconcern 
until  the  whole  group  was  sold  many  times  over.  It  was  a 
different  matter,  however,  when  you  endeavored  to  enter  into 
possession.  But  under  the  treaty  of  1889  a land  commission 
was  set  up  and  this  commission  threw  out  all  claims  to  land 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  adequate  compensation  had 
been  paid  and  to  the  right  people.  Not  much  land  was  ac- 
quired after  that  time,  partly  because  of  the  unsettled  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  various  na- 
tionals watched  one  another.  When  America  and  Germany 
divided  the  islands,  both  governments  refused  to  allow  any 
further  alienation  of  land.  As  it  is,  between  one-fourth  and 
one-fifth  of  the  land  was  alienated  and  is  held  in  fee  simple  by 
Europeans.  American  Samoa  is  small  and  mountainous,  and 
Las  been  influenced  in  its  policy  by  the  policy  of  the  rest  of 
Samoa,  so  we  will  speak  of  what  became  German  Samoa  from 
1899.  I have  knowledge  of  several  Colonial  administrations, 
but  I know  of  none  who  were  so  fortunate  in  possessing  such 
a governor  as  Dr.  Solf,  who  was  appointed  by  Germany  as 
first  governor  to  guide  the  affairs  of  Samoa.  Since  the  war 
he  has  been  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  German 
Kepublic  and  First  Ambassador  to  Japan  representing  the 
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Republic.  He  had  an  unfailing  sense  of  humor,  essential  if 
you  have  to  govern  people  like  the  Samoans,  was  fair  and  just 
to  all  other  nationals,  employed  the  arts  of  persuasion  and  be- 
nignity, but  could  be  very  firm  when  the  occasion  demanded 
it.  His  policy  was  to  maintain  the  Samoan  social  order  and 
to  govern  through  the  chiefs  and  to.  throw  on  them  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  order.  This  was  conservatism.  A law 
was  passed  forbidding  the  further  alienation  of  land  and 
another  law  making  it  illegal  to  give  financial  credit  to  a 
Samoan.  To  save  them  their  land  and  put  them  on  a cash 
basis  is  pretty  sound  policy.  The  Samoans  could  neither 
give  away  or  pawn  their  and  their  children’s  heritage.  Na- 
tive land  is  held  and  occupied  according  to  native  custom,  or 
native  common  law.  Nobody  had  a title  to  it,  but  the  “pule” 
or  dignity  attaching  to  it,  went  along  with  certain  titles  of 
dignity  and  rank.  The  chief  became  a sort  of  trustee,  and 
administered  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  village  or 
family.  He  directed  the  cultivation  and  saw  that  everybody 
got  a proper  share  of  the  food  produced.  Now  these  titles  of 
dignity  and  rank  were  by  election,  they  did  not  descend  by 
right  of  primogeniture,  the  best  man  offering  or  some  com- 
promise candidate  was  elected.  In  one  case,  to  avoid  a bitter 
division,  a dog  was  elected.  The  pule  of  the  land  held  by 
greater  chiefs,  was  again  held  in  subdivisions  by  lesser  chiefs, 
and,  again,  amongst  the  small  family  units.  As  deaths  occur- 
red or  quarrels  took  place,  these  subdivision  boundaries 
shifted. 

As  an  example,  about  1921,  a certain  American  bootlegger, 
said  to  have  fled  from  California  for  his  country’s  good,  ar- 
rived in  Fiji  and  there  met  a Samoan  girl,  the  sister  of  the 
Samoan  High  Chief  Tamasese.  With  an  eye  to  business  he 
married  the  lady  and  presented  himself  in  Samoa  to  Tama- 
sese to  claim  some  of  his  kingly  domains.  “Yes,”  said  Tama- 
sese, “all  these  lands  as  far  as  you  can  see  are  mine,”  and  he 
generously  carved  out  a slice  of  beautiful  country  for  his  new 
brother-in-law.  At  the  same  time  he  touched  his  brother-in- 
law  for  a friendly  loan  of  $1,000  for  pressing  engagements. 
Our  friend  purchased  fencing  wire  and  posts  and  proceeded 
to  enclose  his  princely  domain.  Some  rude  Samoans  present- 
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ed  themselves  and  told  him  to  (dear  out  and  take  his  fencing 
wire  with  him.  Indignant,  our  ex-bootlegger  in  search  of  an 
island  kingdom,  went  further  into  the  matter  of  his  title.  It 
was  true  that  Tamasese  owned  the  land,  the  “pule”  was  his; 
but  it  was  also  true  that  the  other  Samoans  owned  every- 
thing that  grew  on  it.  As  far  as  I know  our  friend  still  lacks 
the  81,000.00. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  social  structure  is,  in  many  respects, 
very  democratic.  In  fact  it  is  not  unlike  sovietism.  In  one 
of  his  books  Tolstoy  used  his  enquiry  into  a somewhat  similar 
state  of  society  which  existed  in  Fiji  as  the  basis  of  his  econo- 
mic treatises,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Russian  Revo- 
lutionary reformers  have  wittingly  or  unwittingly  taken  their 
ideas  from  these  Polynesian  sources.  The  new  marriage  law 
in  Russia  provides,  according  to  the  press,  that  living  togeth- 
er constitutes  marriage ; it  is  advisable  but  not  necessary  to 
register  the  marriage.  Divorce  can  be  obtained  by  simply 
one  person  notifying  the  proper  authority,  which  he  can  do 
without  the  consent  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party. 
In  Samoa  it  is  the  same.  Marriage  consists  in  taking  a wo- 
man under  your  roof.  It  is  usual  but  not  always  the  case  to 
register  these  marriages  and  the  marriage  can  be  broken  up 
by  either  party  leaving  the  other.  It  works  well  enough  in 
Samoa.  The  children  are  looked  after  by  the  village. 

Of  course,  a system  of  communism  in  land  and  marriage  is 
sound  enough  where  food  rots  in  quantities  on  the  ground; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can  succeed  in  such  a complex 
state  of  society  as  we  have  produced. 

Now  I have  called  my  paper  “Samoa : Old  and  New.”  The 
Samoa  I have  described  is  passing. 

Up  to  about  1908  the  German  policy  was  to  maintain  the 
power  of  the  chiefs — particularly  the  influential  ones.  They 
did  not  attempt  innovations.  Thus  until  about  20  years  ago  it 
may  be  said  that  political  conditions  amongst  the  Samoans 
were  as  they  had  always  been.  However,  as  the  high  chiefs 
were  dangerous  rallying  points,  the  tendency  has  been  since 
that  time,  to  advance  the  lower  official  chiefs  in  influence  until 
today  political  power  is  held  principally  by  the  council  of  Fai- 
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pules — a body  of  chiefs  trained  through  the  holding  of  lesser 
official  appointments  to  uphold  the  policy  of  the  government. 

As  in  most  countries,  the  close  of  the  world  war  brought 
the  greatest  change  to  Samoa.  British  forces  occupied  Ger- 
man Samoa  in  1914.  The  close  of  1918  brought  a terrible 
calamity — the  influenza.  One-fifth  of  the  population  of  Brit- 
ish Samoa,  over  8,000,  perished.  This  deadly  epidemic  affected 
the  old  mostly,  and  a majority  of  the  influential  chiefs  were 
removed  in  one  fell  swoop.  The  chiefs  that  took  their  place 
lacked  experience  and  authority,  and  from  then  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  power  of  the  chiefs  was  waning.  Then  came 
the  economic  crisis  of  1920  when  the  Samoans  found  that  a 
basket  of  copra  could  buy  almost  nothing  at  the  stores  where 
merchants  were  still  trying  to  maintain  prices.  Quite  on  their 
own  initiative  the  Samoans  began  a boycott.  This  movement 
began  in  American  Samoa  and  spread  to  British  Samoa,  the 
Samoans  going  back  to  Tapa  cloth,  lava  lavas  (loin  cloths), 
and  refusing  to  buy  in  the  stores.  Undoubtedly  a great  sore- 
ness had  developed  amongst  the  people  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
fluenza death  roll,  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  one  product, 
copra,  that  they  had  to  barter  with.  The  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  now  received  the  mandate  for  Western 
Samoa,  met  the  situation  by  promising  a policy  which  would 
give  more  power  to  the  Samoan  Council  of  Faipules,  and  by 
undertaking  numerous  public  works  such  as  the  building  of 
bridges  and  the  providing  of  water  supplies,  but  chiefly  by 
promising  teachers  and  schools.  It  is  this  last  which  is  the 
most  potent  of  all  influences  now  at  work  changing  the  old 
Samoa.  The  Samoans  are  but  children,  and  they  desire  edu- 
cation for  their  boys  above  all  things,  thinking,  as  they 
thought  nearly  a century  before  when  Christianity  was  em- 
braced, that  the  secret  of  European  dominance  is  to  be  found 
therein.  Education  they  must  have;  for  this  race  will  surely 
decline  if  it  is  not  helped  forward;  but  unless  organized  edu- 
cation is  wisely  applied — oh!  so  wisely  that  it  seems  beyond 
our  ability  to  supply — it  may  with  honest  intentions  and 
clumsy  fingers,  tear  aside  the  elaborate  network  of  native 
customs  and  habits  which  have  evolved  for  deep  reasons 
through  long  generations.  An  education  which  seeks  to  make 
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the  natives  in  our  own  image  and  likeness,  which  has  as  its 
objective,  proficiency  certificates  in  the  three  R’s,  and  essays 
on  Julius  Caesar  and  Lord  Nelson,  too  often  means  demoral- 
ization and  the  robbing  of  native  life  of  its  vigor  for  an  empty 
and  unsatisfying  shell.  The  educated  Samoan  who  has  been 
to  college,  develops  a superiority  complex  and  steps  outside 
the  intricate  system  which  still  binds  his  kin  into  one  people. 
It  will  be  a grave  error  if  the  New  Zealand  Government  leads 
the  Samoan  too  rapidly  on — and  yet  it  is  the  Samoan  who  so 
eagerly  reaches  out  for  what  might  be  either  his  downfall  or 
his  salvation. 

Just  as  important  in  its  effect  on  native  life  is  the  new  land 
policy  for  Samoa  which  has  just  been  enacted  as  a law.  Land 
is  to  be  individualized,  or  rather  the  machinery  is  there  to 
affect  land  individualization  as  the  Samoans  request  it.  The 
land  can  never  pass  into  the  hands  of  Europeans,  it  cannot  be 
sold  or  pledged  for  a loan;  it  must  stay  in  the  family  until 
the  family  dies  out,  when  it  reverts  back  to  the  State  to  be  re- 
allotted to  another  family.  The  land  is  secured  to  the  Sa- 
moans for  ever  or  for  as  long  as  they  exist,  but  individualiza- 
tion is  the  death  knell  of  the  old  order;  communism  and  the 
leadership  of  the  chiefs  as  a great  social  system  must  pass. 
The  argument  for  individualism  is  very  evident;  war  and  the 
hard  labor  necessary  to  win  a sustenance  from  the  soil  no 
longer,  in  this  century,  keeps  the  native  in  hard  training.  In- 
dividualism may  supply  him  with  the  incentive  of  private  am- 
bition or  gain.  Communism  submerges  the  individual  and 
permits  the  lazy  to  drag  upon  the  industrious — or  the  would- 
be  industrious.  Economically  speaking,  Samoa  is  at  a stand- 
still, and  the  argument  for  individualization  seems  unanswer- 
able. But  if  I haven’t  written  this  paper  in  vain,  you  will 
have  sensed  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  Samoan  social  or- 
der, its  closely  knit  system  with  its  roots  deep,  not  only  in  a 
dim,  forgotten  past,  but  entwined  in  the  very  soul  of  each  in- 
dividual Samoan.  The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  chief  is  a 
growth  of  this  communism,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  for 
in  the  last  analysis  he  is  the  controller  of  food.  Individualize 
land  and  his  dignity  and  authority  will  become  a picturesque 
relic.  Tempt  the  Samoan  out  of  this  citadel  wherein,  in  the 
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past,  he  has  found  strength  and  some  salvation  ; and  it  may 
be,  with  his  defences  down,,  he  will  be  easily  undone  and  make 
a poor  showing,  each  seeking  his  own.  As  said  before,  the 
Samoan  is  only  too  anxious  for  these  innovations  himself.  He 
sees  what  we  have  achieved  under  individualism,  but  he  is  not 
wise  enough  to  recognize  what  he  is  sacrificing  in  turning 
from  the  old  order  to  the  new.  The  enacting  of  a law  is 
often  unimportant;  it  is  the  operation  of  it  that  makes  for 
good  and  ill;  and  the  New  Zealand  Government,  who  have  had 
much  experience  with  the  Maoris,  have  the  opportunity  to 
guide  these  people  along  a difficult  and  thorny  road.  The 
stake  is  great,  gradual  extermination  or  the  conserving  and 
strengthening  of  a fine  and  vital  race. 

Whatever  the  result,  these  new  policies  are  the  passing  of 
old  Samoa. 

A few  words,  in  closing,  might  be  said  of  American  Samoa. 
There,  also,  new  things  are  demanded,  and  Congress  is  peti- 
tioned to  end  the  “impossible”  control  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment; to  bring  in  civil  government,  set  up  proper  courts  and 
provide  attorneys  to  wrangle  in  them;  and  present  the  Sa- 
moans with  citizenship  within  the  United  States.  However 
priceless  may  be  citizenship  within  the  United  States  to  oth- 
ers, I plead  that  the  Samoans  be  allowed  to  retain  their  citi- 
zenship of  their  own  Utopia  a few  years  longer.  Justice  as 
dispensed  in  Samoa  by  the  Samoan  courts  and  the  Navy  is 
rough  and  ready,  but,  however  rough,  it  is  better  for  those 
people  in  their  present  state  of  society  that  it  is  ready,  better 
than  the  interminable  delays  and  the  creaking  machinery  of 
American  courts  of  justice.  A little  agitation  in  Congress, 
and  a few  strokes  of  the  pen,  and  American  Samoa  can  be 
given  a civil  constitution  and  all  that  that  implies,  but  as  one 
who  loves  America  and  also  has  affection  for  these  Samoan 
children,  I say  “Beware — lest  you  know  not  what  you  do.” 
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John  M.  Gamble 

By  Edwin  North  McClellan 


He  had  the  will  to  survive!  He  brought  his  ship  to  port 
when  Hope  was  ghastly!  Five  months  of  Hell  in  the  Mar- 
quesas! Mutinies,  murders,  fever!  A voyage  of  seventeen  days 
to  Hawaii!  Wounded  and  fevered,  he  inspired  a crew  of  eight 
souls,  of  which  only  two  were  fit  for  duty!  No  chart  on  board 
and  without  the  usual  instruments  for  navigating!  And  he 
sailed  his  ship  to  Honolulu,  where  he  could  not  anchor,  for  he 
had  no  anchor.  That  vessel  was  the  United  States  ship  Sir 
Andrew  Hammond , pierced  for  twenty  guns,  commissioned  for 
sixteen,  but  mounting  only  twelve!  Her  commanding  officer 
was  First  Lieutenant  John  M.  Gamble,  of  the  United  States 
Marines!  That  voyage  ranks  with  the  greatest  of  the  Pacific! 
Gamble’s  vessel  was  the  first  American  ship-of-war  to  visit 
Hawaiian  waters,  arriving  about  twelve  years  before  the  U.  S. 
S.  Dolphin  (John  Percival)  ! The  U.  S.  S.  Sir  Andrew  Ham- 
mond (John  M.  Gamble)  was  the  first  United  States  warship 
to  enter  Honolulu  harbor!  She  also  was  probably  the  first 
warship  of  any  country  to  float  in  that  harbor!  The  Sir  An- 
drew Hammond  was  not  an  “auxiliary !”  She  was  an  armed 
letter-of-marque  when  captured  from  the  British  by  Captain 
David  Porter  who  put  her  into  commission  as  a regular  war- 
ship of  the  United  States ! She  was  as  “regular”  a United 
States  warship  as  hundreds  of  others!  But  this  is  anticipat- 
ing. Let  us  look  at  Lieutenant  Gamble  for  a few  moments! 

Fearless,  intelligent,  noble,  and  gentle!  Stalwart  son  of 
revolutionary  ancestors ! His  father  fought  in  the  First  War 
with  Great  Britain  for  American  principles!  The  son  fought 
in  the  Second  War  with  Great  Britain  that  those  same  Ameri- 
can principles  might  survive!  A Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
LTnited  States  Marine  Corps  at  the  age  of  nineteen!  A First 
Lieutenant  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  commanding  the  first 
American  war-vessel  ever  to  visit  Hawaii!  There  you  have 
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John  M.  Gamble,  an  American  officer  and  gentleman,  of  whose 
character  liis  fellow  citizens  wrote  in  this  sincere  fashion: 

uIn  feelings,  manners  and  character,”  John  M.  Gamble 
‘‘was  thoroughly  a gentleman.  As  an  officer,  amiable,  gentle, 
yet  firm,  he  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  authority  of  command, 
with  due  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  all  subordinate  to 
him.  As  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  strictly, 
yet  unostentatiously,  observant  of  his  religious  duties.  In  his 
private  relations  he  was  exemplary.”1  He  was  a Freemason.2 
Ilis  “merits  did  not  exist  alone  in  his  military  career.  In  all 
the  relations  of  life,”  John  M.  Gamble  “was  eminently  con- 
spicuous for  strict  honor  and  integrity  of.  purpose,  and  his 
duties  as  husband,  father,  and  friend,  were  always  performed 
in  a manner  to  excite  admiration.”3  His  brother-officers  were 
proud  of  him  as  well  as  of  his  achievements.  Eight  of  the 
most  gallant  Marine  officers  of  the  period,  including  the 
Brigadier-General  Commandant,  who  was  a noted  warrior, 
in  a joint  eulogy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  referred  to 
John  M.  Gamble  as  “one  of  the  bravest  and  most  estimable 
officers,”  and  described-  his  service  as  of  so  “arduous,  responsi- 
ble and  gallant  a character  as  to  place”  his  name  “high  on  the 
roll  of  honorable  distinction,”  leaving  “to  his  children  an  al- 
most sacred  claim  to  protection  and  patronage  of  the  Coun- 
try.”4 

The  visit  of  this  American  war-vessel  to  Hawaii  in  1814  in- 
volves the  story  of  Lieutenant  Gamble  before  he  arrived  in 
Hawaii,  a tale  that  well  proves  the  saying  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction — especially  in  the  South  Seas.5  The 
year  was  1814 — one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago.  And  the 
story  of  Lieutenant  Gamble’s  part  in  that  Hawaiian  year  of 
1814  is  an  epic  theme  worthy  of  the  time  of  a great  artist. 

The  South  Seas  have  gloated  over  many  a tragic  happening. 
The  sun-sparkling  waters  of  the  South  Pacific  have  washed 
out  many  a ludicrous  comedy.  Romance,  daring,  and  adven- 
ture, appear  and  disappear  unrecorded  beneah  the  waving 
waters.  The  southern  waters  of  the  Great  Ocean  roll  on  and 
on — and  seldom  tell.  The  sun  sets  as  colorfully  as  before. 
The  moon  silvers  the  reflecting  waters  as  always.  Mirth  and 
madness  matter  but  little  to  those  Water-Sphinxes.  What  the 
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Mystery -Waters  do  not  engulf  the  years  of  Time  wash  away — 
often  leaving  only  the  unimportant  recorded. 

But  this  indomitable  American  Gamble  did  emerge  from 
those  Southern  Waterlands.  He  outwitted  Fate  and  lived, 
so  that  the  recording-hand  of  History  might  divulge.  He 
frustrated  the  terrors  of  land,  water,  tire,  and  humans.  He 
gallantly  overcame  the  odds  and  won  his  way  North  by  virtue 
of  his  Will  and  Soul.  Plunging  through  the  bloody  fog  he 
finally  entered  the  Fair-Haven  of  Honolulu. 

But  while  the  year  1814  carries  the  dramatic  climax  of  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  young  American,  let  us  restrain  our 
curiosity  and  scan  time  prior  to  that  year  so  historic  in  Ha- 
waiian annals.  Space  is  a miser  and  time  is  fleeting,  so  we 
must  be  content  with  a few  facts  concerning  this  youthful 
Marine  officer. 

His  father  was  Major  William  Gamble,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  American  Revolution.  Major  William  Gamble 
had  four  sons  of  whom  John  was  the  second.  The  eldest  boy 
was  Captain  Thomas  Gamble,  who  died  in  the  Mediterranean 
about  1818  while  in  command  of  the  IT.  S.  S.  E(rie.  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  M.  Gamble,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  our 
subject,  died  in  1836.  Lieutenant  Peter  Gamble  was  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Chaplain  while  serving  as  First  Lieutenant 
of  Commodore  MacDonough’s  flagship.1  Strangely  enough 
this  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain  formed  an  intimate  link  of  the 
chain  that  early  bound  together  America  and  Hawaii.  Rob- 
ert Young  (son  of  John  Young  and  an  Hawaiian  mother) 
served  on  one  of  the  American  vessels  in  this  battle  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British.  There  you  had  American  and 
Hawaiian  serving  together  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  an 
American  naval  victory  over  Great  Britain.  And  in  the  same 
year  Peter  Gamble’s  brother  commanded  his  ship  into  Hono- 
lulu harbor.6  The  youngest  brother,  Lieutenant  Francis  Gam- 
ble, died  in  the  West  Indies  while  commanding  a naval  schoon- 
er on  that  station.1 

John  M.  Gamble  was  commissioned  a Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps  by  President  Thomas  Jefferson  on  January 
16,  1809;  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  on  March  5,  1811; 
to  Captain  on  June  18,  1814  (while  in  Hawaii) ; and  to  Major 
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on  July  1,  1834.  He  was  brevetted  twice— to  Major  on  April 
19,  1816,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  March  3,  1827.  He  mar- 
ried the  second  daughter  of  John  Lang,1  and  at  least  one  son 
and  one  daughter  resulted  from  the  union.  John  was  the 
son’s  name.  The  daughter,  Mary,  was  married  to  Lieutenant 
W.  Decatur  Hurst,  U.  S.  Navy,  on  November  16,  1848.7  We 
will  now  resume  our  narrative. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1811,  First  Lieutenant  Gamble 
was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  guard  of  Marines  on 
board  the  frigate  Essex,  and  in  June,  1812,  war  was  declared 
against  Great  Britain.4 

Two  shipmates  of  Lieutenant  Gamble  on  the  Essex  (com- 
manded by  Captain  David  Porter)  figured  prominently  in 
later  Hawaiian  history.  They  were  Lieutenant  William 
(Compton  Bolton)  Finch,  who  visited  Honolulu  in  1829 
aboard  the  Vincennes,  and  Lieutenant  John  Downes,  who,  in 
1832,  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  board  the  Potomac.  Another 
shipmate  was  Midshipman  David  G.  Farragut.8 

The  Essex  captured  the  British  sloop-of-war  Alert  in 
August,  1812.9  It  is  impracticable  to  give  all  the  details  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Essex  from  Delaware  Bay  to  the  South  Pa- 
cific via  Cape  Horn.27  WTe  must  be  satisfied  to  hear  of  only 
those  incidents  in  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  participat- 
ed. The  Essex  was  nominally  one  of  a squadron  of  three  ves- 
sels, under  Commodore  Bainbridge,  the  others  being  the  Con- 
stitution and  Hornet.  Circumstances,  however,  prevented 
them  from  acting  in  concert.  The  Essex  sailed  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  late  in  October,  1912.10 

Crossing  the  equator  on  December  11,  1812,  the  Essex  cap- 
tured the  packet  Nocton  the  following  day.  Lieutenant  Finch 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  prize.11 

By  February,  1813,  the  Essex  was  well  in  the  Pacific.  The 
middle  of  March  found  her  at  Valparaiso.  Here  Captain  Por- 
ter learned  that  Chile  had  declared  itself  independent  of 
Spain;  also  that  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Peru  had  sent  out 
cruisers  to  capture  American  ships.  About  the  26th  of  March 
the  Peruvian  privateer  Ncreyda  was  captured,  disarmed,  and 
released.12 
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After  this  we  read  of  Midshipman  John  S.  Cowan  and  eight 
men  being  placed  on  the  Barclay  ; of  Lieutenant  Gamble  serv- 
ing as  a member  of  a board  of  inquest  on  April  5,  1813,  that 
found  the  death  of  a certain  enlisted  man  to  be  accidental;  of 
arriving  at  the  Galapagos;  and  other  incidents. 

The  Montezuma  was  captured  on  April  29,  1813,  by  a boat 
attack  in  which  “Lieutenant  Gamble  of  the  Marines”  was  in 
charge  of  the  gig.8  The  Georgianna  and  Policy  were  captur- 
ed soon  after.8  Lieutenant  John  Downes  aa^s  given  command 
of  the  former  prize. 

On  April  30,  1813,  Captain  Porter  published  a commend- 
atory general  order  to  the  “Sailors  and  Marines”  stating  that 
up  to  that  date  nearly  half  a million  dollars  worth  of  the 
enemy’s  property  had  been  captured,  and  warmly  praised  his 
officers  and  men.8 

About  the  29th  of  May,  1813,  the  British  Letter-of-Marque 
Atlantic  was  captured  and  renamed  the  Essex  Junior.  One 
day  later  the  Greenwich  was  taken.  Captain  Porter  describes 
this  ship  as  the  “British  letter-of-marque  ship  Greenivich  of 
ten  guns,  a prime  sailor,  employed  in  the  whale  fishery.”  I 
“put  Lieutenant  Gamble  of  the  Marines  in  charge  of  the 
Greenivich.  I had  much  confidence  in  the  discretion  of  this 
gentleman.”8 

Captain  Porter  noAv  had  Avith  him  the  Essex,  Essex  Junior, 
Georgianna,  Greenivich,  Montezuma,  and  Policy.  The  capture 
of  the  Beringapatam  on  the  14th  of  July,  1813,  Avas  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  splendid  efforts  of  Lieutenant  Gamble 
and  his  Greenwich .13 

Captain  Porter  was  “much  gratified  with  the  bold  manner 
in  which  the  Greenwich  bore  down”  on  the  enemy  ship.  “Clos- 
ing with  the  Beringapatam  (the  Essex  being  a long  distance  to 
leeward)  the  Greenivich  brought  her  to  action,  and  after  a 
feAv  broadsides,  the  English  ship  struck.”  The  Beringapatam 
made  an  attempt  to  escape,  after  striking  her  colors,  but  was 
“frustrated  by  the  perseverance  of  the  Greenwich.”8'14 

An  officer  who  was  standing  near  Captain  Porter  on  the 
Essex,  wrote  an  interesting  account  to  Lieutenant  Gamble 
after  the  engagement.15  According  to  this  description  Cap- 
tain Porter  “chewed  as  much  tobacco  and  kept  his  poor  spy- 
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glass  as  constantly  employed  as  ever  I knew  him  to.  At  one 
time,  when  the  Seringapatam  tacked,  Captain  Porter  became 
more  anxious  than  ever;  fearful  you  would  tack  at  the  same 
time  and  receive  a raking  shot,  he  exclaimed:  “Now,  Mr.  Gam- 
ble, if  you’ll  only  stand  on  five  minutes  and  then  tack,  I’ll 
make  you  a Prince!”  You  stood  on  a while,  when  he  again 
exclaimed,  “Now  is  your  time!”  Just  then  we  observed  your 
ship  in  stays,  which  gave  you  the  raking  shot  that  did  the 
enemy  so  much  injury.  So,  my  dear  fellow,  you  stand  a chance 
of  being  princed,  knighted,  or  something  else.  The  captain 
was  much  pleased,  put  the  spyglass  under  his  arm,  walked  aft, 
and  appeared  to  think  all  safe.” 

Captain  Porter  was  delighted  with  the  capture  of  this  ves- 
sel which  he  described  as  the  “finest  British  ship  in  those 
seas,”  having  been  “built  for  a man-of-war  in  India,  for  Tip- 
poo  Sahib.”8  On  the  date  of  the  battle  Captain  Porter  wrote 
these  words  to  “Lieutenant  John  M.  Gamble,  commanding  the 
prize  ship  Greenwich :”  Allow  “me  to  return  to  you  my  thanks 
for  your  handsome  conduct  in  bringing  the  Seringapatam  to 
action,  which  greatly  facilitated  her  capture,  while  it  prevent- 
ed the  possibility  of  her  escape.  Be  assured,  Sir,  that  I shall 
make  a suitable  representation  of  the  affair  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.”  On  February  10,  1816,  Captain  Por- 
ter reported  that  during  a great  part  of  his  cruise  in  the  South 
Seas  “Captain  Gamble  continued  in  command  of  one  of  my 
most  valuable  prizes,  and  while  in  that  situation  brought  to 
action  with  an  inferior  force,  and  caused  to  surrender,  an 
armed  vessel  of  the  enemy  which  had  long  been  the  terror  of 
the  American  ships  which  had  been  engaged  in  commercial 
and  other  pursuits  in  that  ocean.”4 

Twelve  years  after  this  victory  Lieutenant  Gamble  memo- 
rialized Congress  asking  prize  compensation  for  the  capture 
of  the  Seringapatam.  For  reasons,  expressed  in  its  report, 
this  memorial  was  not  approved  by  the  committee,  which,  in 
reporting,  stated  that  it  could  not  close  its  report  without 
“expressing  their  sense  of  the  gallantry,  skill  and  enterprize, 
displayed  by  Captain  Gamble  in  the  capture  of  the  Seringa- 
patam ”4 
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The  year  1813  saw  many  duels  in  the  United  States  Navy 
and  Lieutenant  Gamble  was  a principal  in  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  duels  of  all  time.  The  date  was  August  10,  1813, 
and  the  place,  James  Island,  one  of  the  Galapagos.  A boat 
rows  ashore.  In  it  is  a group  of  young  and  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans. Two  with  faces  set  and  stern.  Their  names  are  First 
Lieutenant  John  M.  Gamble  of  the  Marines,  and  Acting-Lieu- 
tenant John  S.  Cowan  of  the  Navy.  The  names  of  the  others 
do  not  matter.  They  are  all  shipmates.  Their  ship  is  in  a 
strange  and  remote  part  of  the  world.  Their  country  is  at 
war  with  Great  Britain.  They  should  all  be  the  most  cordial 
of  friends.  But  an  Ugly  Custom — the  Code  of  Duelling — has 
forced  ashore  these  two  comrades-at-arms,  to  try  and  kill  each 
other.  The  cause  of  the  duel  makes  but  little  difference.23 

The  boat  grinds  on  the  virgin  sand  of  the  island.  Gamble 
and  Cowan  walked  the  beach.  Take  positions.  Each  fires 
three  times.  After  the  third  exchange — Cowan  is  dead  and 
Gamble  lives ! Lives  to  fight  remorse  and  hatred  of  a vicious 
institution  that  has  forced  him  to  kill  a friend  and  messmate. 
Captain  Porter  in  describing  this  pathetic  incident  used  these 
words  :23 

“I  shall,  however,  throw  a veil  over  the  whole  previous  pro- 
ceedings and  merely  state,  that  without  my  knowledge  the 
parties  met  on  shore  at  daylight  and  at  the  third  fire  Mr. 
Cowan  fell  dead.  His  remains  were  buried  the  same  day  in 
the  spot  where  he  fell.”23 

They  were  entombed  with  the  honors  of  war  on  Janies  Is- 
land on  the  shore  of  the  bay  renamed  Cowan  Bay  by  Captain 
Porter.  His  grave  was  hallowed  by  the  tears  of  his  country- 
men, his  brave  associates  in  arms,  of  whom  none  were  sadder 
than  Lieutenant  Gamble.  A neat  and  simple  structure  was 
erected  to  mark  the  grave.23 

The  Essex  and  her  prizes  anchored  in  Banks’  Bay  on  August 
22,  1813.  The  prizes,  under  Porter’s  orders  of  August  21st, 
were  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Cove  inside  Narborough. 
These  orders  were  addressed  to  Lieutenant  John  M.  Gamble, 
“Prizemaster  of  the  ship  Greenwich  ” and  provided  that  “the 
crew  of  the  Greenwich  will  be  kept  complete  for  the  protection 
of  the  other  vessels;  and,  in  the  event  of  being  attacked,  you 
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will  call  on  the  other  Prize-Masters  and  their  men  to  assist 
on  board  your  ship;  but  it  is  expected  you  only  act  on  the 
defensive.”  Captain  Porter  also  gave  Lieutenant  Gamble  in- 
structions what  to  do  if  he  did  not  appear  within  six  weeks. 
Similar  orders  were  given  to  the  other  prize-masters.  Porter 
sailed  on  August  24th,  and  cruised  about  the  islands  until 
September  8th  looking  for  British  ships.8 

The  “British  letter-of-marque  ship,  Sir  Andrew  Hammond , 
pierced  for  20  guns,  commissioned  for  16,  but  had  only  12 
mounted,  with  a complement  of  36  men,”  was  captured  by  the 
Essex  on  September  14,  1813.  She  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain William  Porter.  A prize  crew  was  placed  on  board  and 
Captain  Porter  (of  the  Essex)  “placed  the  ship  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Adams,  the  Chaplain.”8  She  then  proceeded  to  Banks’ 
Bay  to  join  the  other  prizes. 

Lieutenant  Gamble  now  boarded  the  Essex,  which  again 
put  to  sea,  but  finding  no  enemy  vessels,  returned  and  anchor- 
ed among  her  prizes. 

The  Essex  Junior  arrived  on  September  30,  1813,  from  the 
Mainland  with  news  of  President  James  Madison’s  re-election. 
The  E ssex  got  under  way  early  in  October  and  late  in  that 
month  anchored  at  Nukuhiva  (Marquesas  Islands),  which 
Captain  Porter  wrote  that  he  would  “hereafter  call  Madison’s 
Island,”  in  honor  of  President  Madison.8 

The  American  merchantship  Albatross  (that  was  later  pur- 
chased by  Kamehameha  I),  visited  Nukuhiva  on  November  15, 
1813,  and  on  November  24th  “sailed  on  her  return  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.”16 

The  American  flag  was  hoisted  over  Nukuhiva  on  November 
19,  1813,  on  which  date  Captain  Porter  published  a proclama- 
tion formally  taking  possession  of  it  for  the  United  States. 
Porter  called  it  “Madison  Island,”  his  fort  “Fort  Madison,” 
and  named  the  principal  bay  “Massachusetts  Bay.”  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Avere  displayed  on  the  fort  and  a salute  of  17  guns 
fired.  Among  the  names  signed  as  witnesses  to  the  proclama- 
tion Avere  those  of  Lieutenant  DoAvnes  and  Lieutenant  Gam- 
ble.17 

Having  appropriated  Nukuhiva  to  his  own  use,  Captain 
Porter  did  not  escape  conflict  with  the  native  Marquesans. 
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Many  pages  of  Porter’s  Journal8  are  expended  in  describing 
liis  troubles  with  the  native  tribes.  Lieutenant  Gamble  par- 
ticipated in  this  fighting  and  received  the  commendations  of 
his  superior  officer.  Lieutenant  Downes  was  seriously  wound- 
ed in  the  campaign  against  the  natives.18 

Captain  Porter,  with  the  Essex  (Porter),  and  Essex  Junior 
(John  Downes),  sailed  for  Valparaiso  on  December  9,  1813. 
He  left  orders  for  the  New  Zealander  (King)  to  follow  as  soon 
as  she  was  prepared,  and  she  sailed  in  the  last  week  of  De- 
cember. Lieutenant  Gamble  was  left  at  "Nukuhiva  in  com- 
mand of  three  vessels — IT.  S.  S.  Sir  Andrew  Hammond , U.  S. 
S.  Scringapatam,  and  U.  S.  S.  Greenwich.™  Lieutenant  Gam- 
ble was  described  by  Captain  Porter  as  “a  spirited  and  intel- 
ligent officer,”  “who,  with  Midshipman  Feltus  and  twenty-one 
men  volunteered  to  remain  with”8  the  three  ships  until  the 
return  of  the  Essex  or  orders  were  received  from  Captain 
Porter. 

Lieutenant  Gamble  keenly  understood  the  problems  of  his 
future  and  urged  Captain  Porter  to  leave  him  more  than  four 
marines.  “I  applied  for  a few  additional  marines,”  wrote 
Lieutenant  Gamble.  “I  urged  the  necessity  of  having  them 
and  proposed  to  exchange  seaman  man  for  man.  The  Com- 
modore declined,  saying  that  he  could  not  spare  another 
marine,”  and  “I  verily  believe  that  the  sacrifice”  of  many 
iives  “and  property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  might  have  been  averted,  if  I had  had  two  or 
three  more  marines.”20 

Yes,  Lieutenant  Gamble  knew  the  character  of  the  twenty- 
one  men  turned  over  to  him.  Thirteen  of  the  number  muti- 
nied, but  not  one  of  the  thirteen  was  an  American.8 

At  Nukuhiva,  Lieutenant  Gamble’s  experiences  rival  the 
product  of  the  wildest  imagination.  Troubles  beset  him  from 
within  and  without.  The  Essex  had  not  got  clear  of  the  Mar- 
quesas before  the  natives  showed  a hostile  disposition  toward 
Lieutenant  Gamble’s  force.  Old  Chief  Gattenewa  was  friend- 
ly disposed,  but  his  influence  was  insufficient  to  restrain  the 
natives.  In  a few  days  they  became  so  active  that  Lieutenant 
Gamble  found  it  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  the  secur- 
ity of  the  ships  and  property  on  shore,  but  for  the  personal 
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safety  of  his  men,  to  land  a party  and  regain  by  force  of 
arms,  the  many  things  that  the  Marquesans  had  taken  from 
the  encampment  in  the  most  daring  manner.  This  was  accom- 
plished without  firing  a single  musket  and  from  that  time 
the  Americans  lived  in  the  most  perfect  amity  with  the  na- 
tives, until  May  7,  1814.  Before  the  lamentable  events  of  that 
day  a few  other  depressing  occurrences  preceded  them.  Pri- 
vate John  Wetter,  of  the  Marines,  was  drowned  in  the  surf  on 
February  28,  1814.  Four  men  later  deserted.20 

From  April  12  to  May  1,  1814,  Lieutenant  Gamble  and  his 
men  were  engaged  in  rigging  the  Serin gapatam  and  Sir  An- 
drciv  Hammond.  About  this  time  hope  was  given  up  of  the 
Essex  returning,20  and  Lieutenant  Gamble  gave  thought  to 
obeying  his  orders  and  sailing  for  Valparaiso.  Subsequent 
events  made  that  course  impossible. 

On  May  7,  1814,  a mutiny  occurred  on  the  Seringapatam, 
Lieutenant  Gamble  was  wounded,  and  the  mutineers  sailed 
out  of  the  bay  in  the  ship.20  Listen  to  Captain  Porter’s  de- 
scription of  this  mutiny  and  the  courage  of  Lieutenant  Gam- 
ble, who  was  on  board  the  Seringapatam  at  the  time. 

“He  was  seized  with  great  violence,  by  six  or  seven  of  the 
mutineers,  and  after  a struggle,  thrown  back  upon  the  deck. 
His  hands  were  immediately  tied  behind  him,  and  his  legs 
crossed  and  bound  so  tight  as  to  cause  him  pain.”  Lieuten- 
ant “Gamble  inquired  what  they  meant  by  treating  him  in 
this  manner;  and  he  was  answered  by  Martin  Stanley,  who 
raised  a maul  over  his  head,  that  if  he  spoke  another  word, 
he  would  beat  his  brains  out.  Not  intimidated,  however,  by 
this  ferocious  threat,  Lieutenant  Gamble  repeated  the  ques- 
tion; and  in  particular,  demanded  the  reason  of  their  mu- 
tinous conduct.  In  reply  it  was  stated,  that  they  had  been 
detained  as  prisoners  long  enough,  ‘in  the  damned  place,’  and 
were  now  determined  to  regain  their  liberty.  As.  soon  as 
the  three  officers  (Lieutenant  Gamble,  Midshipmen  Feltus  and 
Clapp)  were  properly  secured  in  the  ‘run’  (space  under  cabin 
deck),  as  before  stated,  the  mutineers  gave  three  cheers,  and 
HOISTED  THE  ENGLISH  FLAG.”8 
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About  8 p.  m.  “Konsford,  one  of  the  men  who  guarded  Lieu- 
tenant Gamble,  tired  off  one  of  the  pistols,  the  ball  passing 
nearly  in  a horizontal  direction  just  below  the  ankle  of  the 
latter  (Gamble),  through  his  left  heel.”  Next,  several  mus- 
kets were  pointed  at  him,  through  the  skylight,  and  nothing 
but  the  expostulations  of  the  guard  prevented  their  contents 
from  being  lodged  in  him.”8 

“At  9 p.  in.,  the  mainsail  was  backed,  and  the  officers  were 
informed  that  a boat  was  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  Lieu- 
tenant Gamble  expostulated  with  them  upon  the  wanton  bar- 
barity of  turning  him  into  an  open  boat,  without  arms  and 
ammunition  to  defend  himself  against  the  natives;  and  after 
a few  moments  consultation,  they  agreed  to  furnish  him  with 
two  muskets,  and  a keg  of  cartridges.”  Over  three  miles  to 
the  beach  in  a choppy  sea;  the  boat  half  full  of  water  and 
leaking  badly;  Gamble  steered  the  boat  while  Midshipmen 
Feltus  and  Clapp,  and  William  Worth  and  Sansbury  pulled 
the  oars  and  bailed  out  the  water.  The  Greenwich  was  reach- 
ed at  last.8 

Two  days  later,  when  making  preparations  to  depart  for 
Valparaiso,  the  Americans  Avere  attacked  by  the  natives  and 
Midshipman  Feltus  and  three  men  were  killed  and  another 
dangerously  wounded.20  Having  sent  his  whole  force  ashore 
to  cope  with  the  situation,  Lieutenant  Gamble  was  alone  on 
the  Greenwich.  Picture  that  scene.  The  struggle  on  the 
beach.  “Lieutenant  Gamble  on  the  Greenwich  enduring  the 
severe  pain  from  his  wound  and  laboring  under  a violent 
fever — while  two  boats,  crowded  with  savages,  were  approach- 
ing him  and  a great  number  besides  Avere  endeavoring  to 
launch  a war  canoe  for  the  same  purpose.”  Notwithstanding 
his  Avound  and  the  fever  Lieutenant  Gamble  “hobbled  from 
one  gun  to  another,  firing  them  off  as  fast  as  he  could.”  Gam- 
ble’s gunfire  not  only  dro\Te  back  the  canoes  but  cleared  the 
beach.8 

Further  delay  was  fatal  and  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  Avas 
fitted' out  for  sea.  At  sunset,  May  9,  1814,  the  Greenwich  Avas 
set  on  fire  by  Lieutenant  Gamble’s  order  and  the  Sir  Andrew 
Hammond  sailed.  Concluding  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
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reach  the  continent  Lieutenant  Gamble  steered  for  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.21 

On  board  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  were  First  Lieutenant 
John  M.  Gamble,  of  the  Marines,  commanding;  Midshipman 
Clapp,  in  good  health;  Private  Benjamin  Bishpham,  in  good 
health;  Private  Peter  Coddington,  wounded;  Seaman  William 
Worth,  leg  fractured;  Ordinary  Seaman  Bichard  Sansbury, 
down  with  rheumatism;  Ordinary  Seaman  Joseph  Burnham, 
an  old  man  just  cured  of  scurvy;  and  Private  John  Pettinger, 
a cripple;  “so  that  only  two  persons  on  board  were  fit  for 
duty,  and  only  one  acquainted  with  the  management  of  a 
ship.”  Lieutenant  Gamble  describes  his  get-away  as  follows : 

“After  bending  the  jib  and  spanker,  we  cut  our  moorings, 
and  fortunately  had  a light  breeze  that  carried  the  ship  clear 
of  the  bay,  with  six  cartridges  remaining  out  of  the  only 
barrel  left  us  by  the  mutineers.  After  getting  out  of  the 
bay,  we  found  our  situation  most  distressing.  In  attempting 
to  run  the  boat  up,  it  broke  in  two  parts,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  cut  away  from  the  bows  the  only  anchor,  not  being- 
able  to  cat  it.  We  mustered  altogether  eight  souls,  out  of 
which  there  was  one  cripple,  one  dangerously  wounded,  one 
sick,  one  just  recovering  from  the  scurvy,  and  myself  confined 
to  the  bed  with  high  fever,  produced  by  my  wound.  In  that 
state,  destitute  of  charts,  and  almost  of  every  means  of  navi- 
gating the  ship,  I reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  after  a pass- 
age of  seventeen  days,  and  suffering  much  from  fatigue  and 
hardships.”20 

Propaganda  has  been  broadcasted  that  Kamehameha  I and 
his  subjects  were  not  friendly  to  the  Americans  during  the 
War  of  1812.  Suffice  to  say  that  present-day  Hawaiians  can 
feel  justly  proud  of  the  pro-American  attitude  of  their  ances- 
tors during  that  eventful  period. 

Somewhere  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  there  are  Hawaiians  who 
are  eligible  to  join  the  patriotic  societies  of  the  United  States 
organized  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  served  in  the  War 
of  1812.  They  are  the  Hawaiians  whose  ancestors  were  those 
subjects  of  King  Kamehameha  the  First,  who  served  as  volun- 
teer seamen  and  marines  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Sir 
Andrew  Hammond  in  Hawaiian  waters  in  1814.22 
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The  U.  S.  S.  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  “reached  the  Island  of 
Owyhee  (Hawaii)  on  the  23d  of  May,  1814.  The  Hawaiians 
“informed  Lieutenant  Gamble  that  Tamehameha  (Kamelia- 
nieha  I),  the  King,  resided  at  Taeigli  Bay;  and  fifteen  of  them 
expressing  a wish  to  remain  on  board  the  ship  that  night,  he 
ordered  them  to  sleep  on  the  birthdeck,  while  the  crew  remain- 
ed on  the  quarterdeck,  with  pikes  by  their  sides — the  only 
weapons  on  board  the  ship.”8 

Coasted,  Went  to  northern  part  of  island.  Hove-to  on  May 
28th.  In  the  breakers.  Passed  between  several  of  the  is- 
lands “and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  came-to  off  Whyateete 
(Waikiki)  Bay  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Island  of  Waohoo 
(Oahu).”8 

“An  American,  by  the  name  of  Harbottle,  came  off  in  a 
canoe,  and  gave  a very  flattering  account  of  the  state  of  things 
on  shore.  He  kindly  undertook  to  pilot  the  ship  into  the  bay, 
and  at  Lieutenant  Gamble’s  request  despatched  the  canoe 
ashore,  with  a note  for  Captain  Nathaniel  Winship,  a native 
of  America,  describing  the  state  of  the  vessel,  and  earnestly 
requesting  his  assistance  to  bring  her  into  the  bay.8  This  was 
May  31,  1814. 

“Captain  Winship  was  quite  comfortably  situated  at  Whya- 
teetee  (Waikiki)  Bay.  He  had  already  resided  on  the  island 
upwards  of  two  years,  and  had  so  far  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing the  arts  of  civilized  life  into  this  remote  quarter  of  the 
globe,  as  to  make  a sufficient  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese 
for  his  own  use.  A melon  appeared  every  day  of  the  year  upon 
his  table,  and  his  garden  produced  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in 
abundance.”8 

“By  the  advice  of  Captain  Winship,  Lieutenant  Gamble  dis- 
played the  American  Flag,  in  order  to  show  the  people  on 
shore  to  what  nation  he  belonged.”8  A number  of  American 
seamen  were  shipped  on  the  Hammond. 8 

Lieutenant  Gamble  “greatly  regretted  not  finding  at  this 
island,  Captain  William  Davis  and  Jonathan  Winship,  with 
their  ships,”  as  he  had  expected  them  to  assist  him  in  refitting 
the  U.  S.  S.  Sir  Andrew  Hammond.8 

The  Hawaiians  proved  cordial  and  helpful.  They  volun- 
tarily gave  their  assistance  in  working  the  Sir  Andrew  Ham- 
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mond  “into  the  bay.”  That  evening  Lieutenant  Gamble  dined 
with  Captain  Winsliip  in  Honolulu  and  learned  all  the  news, 
hearing  again  that  “Tamaahmaali  resided  at  Owyhee  (Ha- 
waii)” and  that  “all  naval  stores  were  generally  sold  under  his 
eye.” 

“The  two  Chiefs,  or  Head-Men,  of  the  Island”  (of  Oahu), 
Maha  and  My  tie,  visited  the  U.  S.  S.  Sir  Andrew  Hammond ,s 
according  to  custom.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  were 
saluted  and  received  with  other  honors. 

“At  daylight  on  the  3d  of  June  (1814),  a signal  gun  was 
fired  from  the”  U.  S.  S.  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  “and  a num- 
ber of  canoes  immediately  put  off  to  tow  her  into  the  inner 
harbor  (of  Honolulu)  for  the  purpose  of  being  anchored  in 
a safer  place.  At  8 o’clock,  she  was,  with  some  difficulty, 
brought  through  the  narrow  channel  of  the  bay,  and  moored 
in  perfect  security,  within  a short  distance  of  the  shore.  For 
this  service,  the  natives  received  each  a piece  of  new  iron  hoop, 
and  left  the  ship,  well  satisfied  with  their  reward.”8 

While  ashore  Lieutenant  Gamble  and  Midshipman  Clapp 
met  several  Americans.  Among  them  were  Captain  Nathaniel 
Winship,  Navarrow,  Butler  and  Marshall.  Marshall  had  been 
mate  of  the  Lark  (Holmes),  of  New  York,  that  had  been  wreck- 
ed a month  or  so  before.  Midshipman  Clapp  purchased  a 
pair  of  pistols  from  Navarrow.  Lieutenant  Gamble  bought 
a canoe  from  Haamah  Mytie  for  ten  dollars  cash,  for  “Haamah 
Mytie  would  trade  for  nothing  but  cash.”  “At  sunset  on  the 
4th  (June,  1814),  the  natives  reported  that  they  had  seen  a 
strange  sail  off  Diamond  Hill.”8 

With  the  aid  of  the  kindly  disposed  and  willing  Hawaiians 
and  his  American  friends  Lieutenant  Gamble  gradually  got 
the  U.  S.  S.  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  in  fair  shape.  “The  crew 
were  now  of  sufficient  strength  to  manage  the  ship  in  the 
worst  of  weather,  nine  men  (probably  Hawaiians)  having  en- 
tered for  an  indefinite  period,  and  received  each  an  advance, 
not  exceeding  fifteen  dollars,  in  new  iron  hoops.”8 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  reckons  those  nine  Hawaii- 
ans among  their  “unknown”  but  faithful  sons,  and  they  will 
go  down  in  history  to  the  distant  ages  as  such. 
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“Having  received  a box  of  tea  from  a Spanish  gentleman 
(Don  Francisco  de  Paula  Marin),  who  had  resided  on  the 
Islands  upwards  of  twenty  years,  together  with  several  goats, 
swine,  and  vegetables,  from  different  persons  near  the  bay, 
Lieutenant  Gamble  weighted  anchor  on  the  lltli  of  June 
(1814)  and  left  Waohoo  (Oahu).” 

“Maha  and  about  forty  of  his  people  took  passage  in  the 
ship  ( Sir  Andrew  Hammond) , Avith  five  tons  of  paie  (poi),  a 
food  extracted  from  the  taro  root,  and  a quantity  of  dried  fish, 
which  they  A\Tere  taking  to  Tamaahmaah  (Kamehameha  I),  the 
King.  They  had  been  prevented,  for  some  time,  by  the  rough- 
ness of  the  sea,  from  carrying  this  tribute  in  their  canoes; 
and  therefore  very  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  which 
the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  afforded.”8 

“At  daylight  on  the  13th,  a strange  sail  was  discovered, 
close  in  with  Ch\ryhee  (HaAvaii),  and  directly  ahead.”  Lieu- 
tenant Gamble  believed  her  to  be  the  “American  ship  Al- 
batross, daily  expected  at  Waohoo  (Oahu).”  On  second 
thought  he  had  suspicions  that  the  stranger  niigjit.  be  the 
Seringapatam . The  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  Avas  destitute  of 
spy-glasses  and  trumpets  so  her  Adsion  and  communication 
Avnre  handicapped.  The  strange  ship  hoisted  American  colors. 
This  and  other  things  comdnced  Lieutenant  Gamble  that  an 
enemy  Avas  approaching.8 

“Shortly  after  he  received  a shot,  and  Avas  immediately  tak- 
en possession  of  by  the  British  national  ship  Cherub  (Captain 
Tucker),  one  of  the  captors  of  the  Essex.”  A Avord  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  the  frigate  Essex  (Porter)  is  demanded 
here.  The  Essex  and  Essex  Junior,  quitted  Nukuhiva  in  De- 
cember, 1813,  and  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  in  January, 
1814.  On  March  28,  1814,  the  Cherub  and  Phoebe  captured 
the  Essex  after  a bloody  battle.8 

Captain  Gamble  Avrote  that  he  Avas  “unfortunately  captured 
by  the  English  ship  Cherub,  remained  a prisoner  on  board  of 
her  seven  months,  during  which  time  my  men  were  treated  in 
a most  shameful  manner.”20 

The  log  of  H.  M.  S.  Cherub  describes  the  capture  of  the  U. 
S.  S.  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  as  follows:  “Sunday,  June  12th, 
1814,  a.  m.  Light  airs  and  variable.  Trimmed  sails  as  neces- 


THE  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK 
From  an  engraving  by  T.  Cook,  after  a drawing  by  Dodd  and  others  who  were  on  the  spot, 
in  the  collection  of  STEPHEN  W.  PHILLIPS  of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
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sary.  4 a.  m.  saw  a strange  sail,  made  sail  in  chace,  7 :30  the 
Ohace  hoisted  American  colours  and  fired  a gun  to  leeward 
we  hoisted  an  American  Ensign  and  Pendant  with  a white 
Flag  at  the  Fore  Topgallant  Head,  with  Free  Trade  and 
Sailors  Rights  printed  in  it— at  9 fired  a shot  at  the  Chace 
and  hoisted  English  Colours  at  which  she  struck  her  Colours, 
down  Boat  and  boarded  ditto. — she  proved  to  be  the  Sir  An- 
drew Hammond , an  English  Whaler,  Prize  to  the  American 
frigate  Essex — sent  a Lieut,  a Midshipman  and  10  Men  on 
board  her  and  received  2 Officers  and  18  Seamen  (prisoners) 
from  her.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  Captain  Porter  wrote  that  the  Sir 
Andrew  Hammond  was  captured  on  June  13,  1814,  while  the 
Cherub’s  log  gives  the  date  as  of  June  12,  1814.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Perrin  (the  Admiralty  Historian),  in  a letter  dated  in  Lon- 
don, “The  Library,  Admiralty,  S.  W.  1,  8th  January,  1926,” 
referred  to  this  difference  by  writing:  “I  enclose  a copy  of 

the  entry  in  the  Cherub’s  log  which  relates  to  the  capture  of 
the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond.  You  will  notice  that  Major  Mc- 
Clellan is.  a day  out  in  his  reckoning.”  Let  us  now  resume 
our  narrative. 

“In  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  (June),  the  Cherub  and  her 
prize  came  to  an  anchor  in  Ranheina  (Lahaina)  Bay,  at  the 
Island  of  Mowee  (Maui)  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  wood 
and  water.”  The  American  prisoners  did  not  receive  the  best 
of  treatment  from  their  captors. s 

“The  unfortunate  natives,  too,  who  had  taken  passage  in 
the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  (with  the  exception  of  Maha  and 
four  or  five  others),  were  compelled  to  jump  overboard;  and 
must  certainly  have  perished,  had  they  not  been  picked  up  by 
some  of  the  fishermen ; as  the  ships  were  at  that  time  at  least 
six  miles  from  the  land.” 

Three  classes  of  property  on  board  the  Sir  Andrew  Ham- 
mond belonged  to  the  Hawaiians,  and  Captain  Gamble  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  safeguard  it  for  them.  This  prop- 
erty consisted  of  the  five  tons  of  poi,  a large  quantity  of  dried 
fish,  and  the  “new  iron  hoops”  which  Captain  Gamble  had 
paid  Kamehameha’s  agent  at  Honolulu  for  supplies,  consist- 
ing of  swine  and  vegetables.  These  food-supplies  were  paid 
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for  by  Captain  Gamble  to  “Tamaahmaah’s  agent’’  on  Oahu. 
That  agent  “requested  Captain  Gamble  to  take  them  with  him 
to  Tainaahmaah,  as  the  swine  and  vegetables  all  belonged  to 
him.  Accordingly,  when  the  ships  arrived  at  Mowee  (Maui), 
which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamaahmaah’s  residence,  Captain 
Gamble  explained  these  facts  to  Captain  Tucker  (of  the 
Cherub),  and  was  very  desirous  of  having  the  hoops  landed.”8 

Captain  Tucker  refused,  “averring  that  everything  in  the 
Si,r  Andrew  Hammond  must  go  home,  as  a prize  of  war ; and  it 
followed,  of  course,  that  not  only  was  Tamaahmaah  (Kameha- 
meha.  I)  wrongfully  deprived  of  these  iron  hoops,  but  the  poor 
natives  who  had  taken  passage  in  her,  were  deprived  of  their 
live  tons  of  paie  (poi)  and  dried  fish.”s 

The  Cherub  and  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  sailed  for  Atooi 
(Kauai)  which  they  sighted  on  June  18,  1814.  The  Cherub 
captured  the  American  merchantman  Charon  (Whittemore) 
the  same  day.  Another  American  merchantship  commanded 
by  Captain  Thomas,  was  stopped  early  the  following  day,  but 
Captain  Tucker  allowed  her  to  proceed.  The  Cherub , Sir  An- 
drew Hammond  and  Charon  then  anchored  “off  Whymea 
Bay,”  Kauai.8 

King  Kaumualii  of  Kaui,  at  this  time,  showed  a loyalty  to 
principle  and  a friendly  spirit  toward  Americans  that  should 
never  be  overlooked.  On  his  island  was  property  owned  by 
Captain  Whittemore  and  Jonathan  Winship  to  the  value  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Captain  Tucker  “employed  every 
stratagem  to  gain  possession  of  it,  without  effect.  He  at  first 
began  to  wheedle”  Kaumualii,  “using  all  his  efforts  to  entice 
him  on  board  the  Cherub ” But  Kaumualii  could  be  neither 
bought  nor  persuaded  to  betray  the  Americans. 

On  June  22,  1814,  Captain  Tucker  despatched  the  Sir  An- 
drew Hammond  and  the  Charon  to  Rio  Janeiro  via  Valpa- 
raiso. Midshipman  Clapp  went  on  board  the  Charon  while 
Captain  Gamble  was  retained  on  the  Cherub.8 

The  Cherub  arrived  off  Waikiki  Bay,  Oahu,  on  June  28, 
1814,  but  Captain  Tucker  did  not  linger  there  long  and  did 
not  enter  the  harbor  of  Honolulu.  He  sensed  his  unpopularity 
with  the  chiefs,  particularly  Maha.  So  the  Cherub  proceeded 
to  Hawaii.8 
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July  4,  1814,  “being  the  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
our  Independence,  the  gentlemen  of  the  wardroom  (of  the 
Cherub ),  with  a liberality  of  feeling  which  does  them  credit, 
ordered  a suitable  dinner,  with  an  extra  bottle  of  wine;  and 
Captain  Whittemore  and  Captain  Gamble  had  the  happiness 
to  commemorate  that  glorious  event,  notwithstanding  their 
confinement  as  prisoners  of  war,  on  board  an  enemy’s  ship.8 

Arriving  at  Hawaii  on  July  6,  1814,  Captain  Tucker  invited 
Kamehameha  I and  his  “Prime  Minister”  to  dinner  on  board 
the  Cherub.  Captain  “Gamble  was  honored  with  a seat  at 
the  table  near  these  great  personages.”  The  next  day  Captain 
Gamble  accompanied  Captain  Tucker  ashore  “and  visited  the 
King’s  House.”8  Captain  Gamble  met  John  Young  at  this 
time.  No  biography  of  John  Young  would  be  complete  with- 
out including  in  its  pages  the  information  on  page  215  of 
Volume  II  of  Captain  David  Porter’s  Journal.  Captain  Gam- 
ble also  met  Captain  Jennings  of  the  Forrester  that  was  later 
purchased  by  Kamehameha  I,  renamed  the  Kaaliumanu,  and 
Captain  Alexander  Adams  assigned  to  command  her. 

Lahaina  was  visited  on  July  10,  1814,  and  Captain  Gamble 
went  ashore  there  the  following  day.  The  Cherub  got  under 
way  for  Oahu  on  July  12,  1814,  where  she  came-to  off  Whaya- 
teetee  (Waikiki)  Bay.  William  Davis  acted  as  her  pilot  but 
Captain  Tucker  would  not  allow  his  vessel  to  enter  Honolulu 
harbor.  He  permitted  his  medical  officer  to  treat  Captain 
Winship,  but  that  American  was  compelled  to  board  the 
Cherub  for  the  favor.8 

Kauai  was  the  next  objective  and  on  July  15,  1814,  the 
Cherub  hove-to  off  Whymea  Bay  and  “displayed  American 
flag.”  Captain  Tucker  again  made  efforts  to  break  down 
King  Kaumualii’s  determination  to  protect  Captains  Whitte- 
more and  Winship’s  property.  The  Cherub  was  “disguised 
with  a false  poop  and  other  stratagems  in  order  to  decoy  the 
King,  or  Captain  Winship,  of  the  O’Cain , on  board.”  But  Cap- 
tain Tucker  again  failed.  Kaumualii  continued  true  to  his 
friends.8 

About  July  15,  1814,  the  Cherub  sailed  for  Valparaiso  where 
she  arrived  about  September  23,  1814.  Here  Captain  Gamble 
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had  the  melancholy  joy  of  seeing  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond 
for  the  last  time.8 

According  to  the  British  Admiralty  Historian  the  log  of 
the  Cherub  shows  that  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  parted  com- 
pany with  the  Cherub  at  Waimea  Bay,  Kauai  Island,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1814  (one  day  earlier  than  as  stated  by  Captain 
Porter),  proceeded  to  Valparaiso  where  she  was  rejoined  by 
the  Cherub  on  September  22d  (one  day  earlier  than  as  stated 
by  Captain  Porter),  and  escorted  to  Home  (English)  waters. 
“She  is  last  mentioned  in  the  log  as  parting  company  on  May 
4th,  1815,  off  the  Sicily  Islands,  but  her  destination  is  not 
indicated.” 

The  Cherub  arrived  in  Rio  Janeiro  about  nine  months  after 
Captain  Gamble  was  captured.  His  movements  thereafter  are 
best  described  by  him:  “We  were  then  put  on  shore  at  Rio 

Janeiro,  without  the  possibility  of  getting  away  until  after 
hearing  of  the  peace.  I then,  by  the  advice  of  the  physician 
who  attended  me,  embarked  on  board  a Swedish  ship  bound 
to  Havre  de  Grace  (there  being  no  other  means  of  my  getting 
away  at  the  time),  leaving  behind  Acting  Midshipman  Clapp 
and  five  men,  having  lost  one,  soon  after  my  arrival  in  that 
place,  with  the  smallpox.  On  the  1st  instant  (August,  1815), 
in  Lat.  47°  N.,  Long.  18°  W.,  we  fell  in  with  the  American  ship 
Oliver  Ellsworth , from  Havre,  bound  to  this  port  (New  York). 
I took  a passage  on  board  of  her,  and  arrived  here  (New  York) 
two  days  since  (on  August  28,  1815),  after  being  upwards  of 
a hundred  days  at  sea.  I am  at  present  (August  30,  1815), 
unable  to  travel,  and  shall  therefore  await  either  your  (Cap- 
tain Porter’s)  orders  or  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  at  this  place.”20 

Captain  Gamble  suffered  from  the  hardships  of  the  trying 
times  just  described  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  46  in  1836. 
The  Peace  Establishment  Act  of  March  3,  1817,  placed  him 
number  seven  in  the  list  of  Captains  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
The  only  officer  senior  to  captains  on  that  date  was  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Commandant  Franklin  Wharton.  Thus  Captain 
Gamble  was  number  eight  in  seniority  in  the  whole  corps. 

On  April  30,  1817,  Brevet  Major  Gamble  was  ordered  to 
command  the  Marine  Barracks  at  Philadelphia.  This  was  the 
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“oldest  station”  of  the  Marine  Corps.  When  the  modern  Ma- 
rine Corps  was  created  by  Congress  and  President  John 
Adams  on  July  11,  1798,  Philadelphia  was  the  headquarters  • 
of  the  corps  commanded  by  Major-Commandant  William  Ward 
Burrows.  When  headquarters  was  moved  to  Washington  in 
1800,  Captain  Franklin  Wharton  was  left  in  command.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  Anthony  Gale,  who  in  turn  was 
followed  by  Brevet-Major  John  M.  Gamble,  who  thus  was  the 
fourth  commanding  officer  at  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  many  incidents  participated  in  by  Major  Gamble 
while  commanding  at  Philadelphia  the  reception  of  Lafayette 
was  probably  the  most  historic.  On  October  2,  1824,  “General 
Lafayette  was  escorted  to  the  navy  yard,”  then  “on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  at  the  foot  of  Federal  Street,”  attended  by  the 
Governor  and  citizens  of  the  first  distinction  escorted  by  the 
United  States  Marines  (under  Major  Gamble),  a -regiment  of 
militia,”  etc.2 

At  the  navy  yard  “the  Nation’s  guest  was  received”  under  a 
salute  which  was  returned  by  “the  ship  John  Adams  ” The 
“General  was  received  by  Commodore  Barron  and  entertain- 
ed at  the  quarters  of  Major  Gamble,  whose  arrangements  were 
highly  spoken  of.”24 

On  this  same  evening  of  October  2,  1824,  a dinner  was 
tendered  Lafayette  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons  in 
Philadelphia.  “The  brethren  sat  down  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon;  feelings  of  hilarity,  mirth  and  Masonic  brother- 
hood prevailed  at  the  festive  board.  After  the  removal  of 
the  cloth  a number  of  excellent  toasts  were  given,  followed 
by  appropriate  music  from  the  Marine  Band  attached  to  the 
navy  yard,  for  whose  services  the  fraternity  were  indebted  to 
the  politeness  of  Brother  J.  M.  Gamble,  commanding  the 
Marine  Corps  on  this  station.”2 

Major  Gamble  became  so  intimate  with  Lafayette  on  this 
occasion  that  a plan  was  conceived  whereby  Major  Gamble 
would  command  the  Marine  Guard  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Brandywine 
on  which  Lafayette  sailed  homewardbound  from  Washington 
City  in  September,  1825.  But  although  the  major  volunteered4 
for  such  duty,  headquarters  reluctantly  refused  to  issue  or- 
ders as  Major  Gamble  carried  too  much  rank  for  the  duty. 
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At  this  period  there  were  six  Marine  Corps  posts — Wash- 
ington City  (headquarters),  Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  In  the  early  summer  of  1825 
Major  Gamble  received  orders  detaching  him  from  Philadel- 
phia and  directing  him  to  proceed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Major 
Gamble  had  no  desire  to  leave  Philadelphia  but  another  offi- 
cer, possessing  unusual  influence,  wanted  to  command  the 
Philadelphia  post.  Philadelphia’s  appreciation  of  Major  Gam 
ble  was  exhibited  in  numerous  ways.  In  the  last  week  of 
May,  1825,  “a  handsome  and  highly  complimentary  dinner” 
was  given  “by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  Major  John  M. 
Gamble,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  on  the  occasion  of  his  removal 
from  that  city”  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.25 

“The  Mayor  of  the  City  presided,  supported  by  General 
Thomas  Cadwallader  and  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents. Several  naval  and  marine  officers  Avere  present.” 
Rarely  had  there  been  “a  more  decided  public  testimony  of 
respect  than  on  this  occasion”  to  “which  additional  effect 
was  given  by  a short  but  gratifying  speech,  Avith  which  the 
Mayor  prefaced  the  toast  in  honor  of  the  guest.”25 

At  Portsmouth  Major  Gamble  “Avas  equally  fortunate  in 
conciliating  the  goodwill  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  that 
place  for  the  feAV  years  he  resided  there.”3 

“From  Portsmouth  he  Avas  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
marine  garrison”  at  NeAv  York,  “Avhich  he  retained  to  the 
day  of  liis  death,  enjoying  the  rational  pleasures  of  life  among 
a large  circle  of  intimate  friends,  until  physical  infirmities 
deprived  him  of  their  gratification.”3 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  M.  Gamble  died  at  Brooklyn 
September  11,  1836,  “the  last  of  four  brothers”  who  died  “in 
the  service.”1  In  “announcing  the  death  of  this  truly  esti- 
mable gentleman  and  officer,  the  New  York  Gazette”  was  quot- 
ed by  the  Daily  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington  City  as 
saying  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gamble  “made  choice  of  the 
military  profession  early  in  life,  and  from  the  day  in  AA7hich 
he  first  entered  the  service  to  the  present  time,  he  has  been  in 
active  employment.  He  served  under  the  gallant  Porter  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  last  war,  and  distinguished  himself  on  various 
occasions.”  To  “his  bereaved  family  his  loss  is  irreparable, 
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but  he  lias  left  them  an  unclouded  name,  and  for  consolation 
in  their  affliction  they  can  only  look  to  Him  who  always 
‘tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.’  ”3 

The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  quoted  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can, in  part,  as  telling  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gamble’s  friends 
that  “the  heavy  hand  of  sickness  was  laid  upon  him  about  a 
year’’  before  his  death.  He  “lingered  languishingly  on,  until 
at.  length,  amid  the  tears  of  his  friends”  and  family  “and  the 
grateful  benedictions  of  his  country,  death  came  to  close  the 
scene.  Light  be  the  earth  above  him.”1 

“The  mortal  remains  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  M.  Gam- 
ble, late  of  the  Marine  Corps,”  were  “committed  to  the  grave, 
with  the  honors  of  war,  performed  in  the  absence  of  the 
marine  force  in  the  Creek  Country,20  by  a detachment  from 
the  27th  Regiment  of  the  New  York  State  Artillery  and  two 
uniform  companies  of  Brooklyn;  and  amid  the  regrets  of  at- 
tached friends  and  gallant  comrades.”1 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser28  published  the  fol- 
lowing poem: 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  COLONEL  GAMBLE 

Roll,  roll  muffled  drum!  for  a brave  man  is  gone! 

His  warfare  is  ended — his  battle  is  won; 

His  campaign  is  over — his  service  is  closed, 

And  he’s  gone  where  the  brave  have  for  ages  reposed. 
Sound,  sound  piercing  fife!  let  thy  notes  strike  the  ear! 

For  he  who  once  heard  thee  now  lies  on  his  bier; 

No  more  shall  the  reveille  wake  him  at  morn, 

Nor  the  tattoo  proclaim  another  day  gone. 

Move,  move  silent  throng ! soldier  low-trail  your  gun ! 

He  wants  not  its  service — his  fighting  is  done; 

But  over  his  grave  let  its  voice  speak  to  earth — 

Receive  him,  receive  him,  thou  source  of  his  birth! 


D.  S.  C. 
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Dr.  Alexander  M.  Montgomery  on  July  15,  1813. 

Porter’s  Journal ; Bancroft,  North-West  Coast. 

Niles  Weekly  Register,  VI,  350;  Porter’s  Memoir,  193-194;  Porter’s 
Journal,  II,  80-81 ; Honolulu  Advertiser,  August  4,  1926;  “Although 
Captain  Ingraham  of  the  HOPE  had  discovered  the  Island,  the 
United  States  did  not  see  fit  to  confirm  Captain  Porter’s  occupa- 
tion; and  the  Marquesas  fell  to  France.”  (Morison,  Maritime 
History  of  Massachusetts,  203)  ; sec  also  Honolulu  Advertiser,  No- 
vember 6,  1925,  quoting  National  Geographic  Society  Bulletin. 

For  an  interesting  account  of  this  campaign  see : The  Naval  History 
of  the  United  States  (Willis  J.  Abbot),  415-424;  Porter’s  Journal; 
Typee,  by  Herman  Melville,  9,  13,  28-29. 

Naval  Temple,  122;  Spears,  History  of  Our  Navy,  III,  23 ; Porter’s 
Journal ; Abbot,  Naval  History,  U.  S..  424. 

Report  of  Gamble,  August  30,  1815,  published  in  Niles  Weekly  Reg- 
ister, IX,  293,  and  in  Analectic  Magazine  and  Naval  Chronicle, 
VII,  18-  Maclav,  History,  Navy,  I,  571,  574-575;  Porters  Journal. 
On  November  18,  1828,  Gamble  wrote  to  Colonel  Archibald  Hen- 
derson : “I  might  mention  one  instance  that  came  within  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  situation  in  which  Marines  were  held  by  a dis- 
tinguished Naval  Officer.  After  I had  received  orders  from  Com- 
modore Porter  in  September,  1813,  to  remain  at  the  Marquesas 
Islands  in  charge  of  four  valuable  ships  and  property  to  a very 
considerable  amount,  I applied  for  a few  additional  Marines,  four 
only  having  been  sent  aboard  the  Greenwich,  a ship  I had  com- 
manded several  months.  I urged  the  necessity  of  having  them 
and  proposed  to  exchange  seamen  man  for  man.  The  Commodore 
declined,  saying  that  he  could  not  spare  another  Marine.  A few 
days  previously  a report  had  been  circulated  on  board  the  Essex 
Junior,  that  the  crew  of  the  Frigate  (Essex)  would  not  weigh 
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her  anchors  but  if  compelled  to  do  so,  they  would  display  their 
own  flag,  in  less  than  three  days  after  the  departure  of  the  ship 
from  Madison’s  Island.  Although  this  mutinous  plan  and  dia- 
bolical plan  may  have  possibly  been  confined  to  a solitary  indi- 
vidual on  board  the  Frigate,  who  endeavored  to  excite  the  Essex 
crew  to  mutiny,  yet  the  Marines  were  viewed  as  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  lives  of  the  Officers  and  the  safety  of  the  ship  to 
be  parted  with  even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  My 
crew  subsequently  mutinied,  and  carried  off  the  finest  ship  cap- 
tured in  the  South  Seas,  after  severely  wounding  me.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  mutiny  were — the  loss  of  four  lives  and  all  the 
property  committed  to  my  charge,  besides  several  persons  danger- 
ously wounded.  An  account  of  these  disasters  and  sufferings 
which  followed,  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  files  of  the  Navy 
Department.  I verily  believe  that  the  sacrifice  of  these  lives,  one 
a most  promising  young  officer,  and  property  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  might  have  been  averted, 
if  I had  had  two  or  three  more  Marines;  but  unfortunately  in- 
stead of  this,  I was  a few  weeks  before  the  mutiny  took  place,  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  the  only  four  Commodore 
Porter  would  consent  to  leave  with  me — he  was  drowned  in  the 
surf  by  the  upsetting  of  a boat.” 

21  Porter's  Journal;  Letter  of  Gamble  to  Porter,  August  30,  1815,  in 
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The  Paehumu  of  Heiaus  Non-Sacred 

Clearing  an  erroneous  account  as  to  the  cause  of  Captain 

Cook’s  death. 

By  Thomas  G.  Thrum 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  prospective  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  these  islands  by  Captain  Cook  and  his  un- 
fortunate death  at  Ke-ala-ke-kua  Bay,  it  is  deemed  an  appro- 
priate time  to  clear  some  of  the  errors  that  certain  writers 
made  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  lamentable  event,  and  place 
on  the  records  of  this  Society  the  grounds  and  authority  of 
this  refutation. 

Ledyard,  in  the  account  which  he  has  given,  states,  that 
“the  principal  occurrence  that  interrupted  friendly  inter- 
course was  the  seizure  of  the  images  of  the  heiau  (temple)  by 
Captain  Cook,”  for  firewood. 

Dibble,  quoting  this  passage,  says : “After  making  repeated 
inquiries  I cannot  find  that  the  people  attached  much  impor- 
tance to  that  circumstance,  though  the  fact  is  substantiated.”1 

Notwithstanding  this  refutation,  it  is  not  creditable  to 
Jarves’  historical  researching  (written  about  the  same  time), 
that  he  accepts  and  enlarges  upon  Ledyard’s  statement,2  a 
writer  who,  in  his  short  stay,  was  hardly  in  a position  to  know 
the  different  estimate  in  which  Hawaiians  held  their  graven 
images,  nor,  probably  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  pae-hu-mu 
images  that  adorned  the  heiau  enclosures.  Jarves,  long  resi- 
dent, had  the  same  opportunity  as  had  Dibble,  to  learn  the 
error  in  Ledyard’s  account  and  correct  it,  instead  of  repeat- 
ing it. 

Various  writers,  from  that  day  to  this,  comparatively,  have 
played  “copy  cat”  with  the  subject,  without  a proper  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hawaiian  estimate  of  the  paehumu  images  or 
their  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  persons,  now  living,  with 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  priesthood  and  their  temple  provi- 


1 Dibble,  reprint  edition,  1909,  p.  25. 

2 Jarves,  2nd  edition,  1844,  pp.  118-119. 
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sions,  it  is  fortunate  the  native  historian,  S.  M.  Kama-kau,  in 
his  history  of  Ka-meha-meha  I,  gives  a clear  account3  of  the 
purposes  of  the  paeliumu  and  non-sacredness  of  its  images. 
Translated  it  is  as  follows: 

“The  reconstruction  of  heiaus  was  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  Kamehameha.  He  caused  the  renovation  of  Kei-ki- 
pui-pui,  at  Kai  lua,  which  was  a great  work  with  the  erection 
of  adorning  images  outside  of  the  paehumu;  wooden  images 
they  were  (of  ohia)  carved  with  grinning  mouth  and  elongated 
head  topped  as  with  a helmet.  The  thighs  and  legs  were 
rounded,  and  below  the  feet  was  the  long  length  of  timber, 
to  secure  its  erection  in  the  ground.  Some  forty  were  the 
number  of  images  of  some  heiaus,  and  400  of  certain  large 
ones. 

“These  were  erected  outwardly  of  the  paehumu  all  around 
the  heiau,  and  along  the  roadway  leading  to  the  sacred  drum 
a row  of  images  were  erected.  The  one  standing  by  the  sacred 
drum  was  Ku-ka-lepe-onio-nio.  This  class  of  carved  images 
were  not  images  to  be  worshipped.  No  man,  or  even  'priest, 
indeed,  bent  the  knee  to  them  in  worship. 

“Three  varieties  of  ohia,  the  ha-mau  (silence),  pane 
(answer),  and  ha  (breath),  and  the  lama  (torch),  were  the 
woods  used  for  carving  these  images.  They  were  made  for 
adornment;  to  be  possessed  of  a spirit;  to  make  the  house  of 
the  god  attractive  when  he  should  descend  from  heaven.  See 
in  the  history  of  Umi  a Liloa:  When  Umi  sacrificed  at  the 

heiau  of  Moa-ula,  at  Wai-pio,  in  offering  up  the  burnt  sacri- 
fice, the  god  Ku  descended  from  heaven  in  the  center  of  a 
black,  shiny  cloud,  and  the  tongue,  trembling  beneath  the 
altar,  Consumed  and  licked  up  the  burnt  offerings. 

“These  wooden  images  set  up  outside  of  the  heiau  were  not 
restricted  (kapu)  from  use  as  oven  fuel.  On  some  occasions 
they  were  burned  as  firewood  by  the  people  holding  the  front 
images.  See  also  in  the  history  of  Ka-we-lo  at  liis  embarking 
for  war  on  Kauai,  at  his  consecrating  the  heiau  of  Pu-ehu,  at 
Wai-a-nae.  At  the  close  of  the  sacrificial  service  he  command- 
ed that  the  wood  of  the  paehumu,  the  fence  wood,  and  also 
the  images  of  the  heiau  be  taken  for  firewood,  in  provision  for 
his  Avar  on  Kauai.” 


3 Kuokoa,  August  24,  1867. 
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The  Place  of  Captain  Cook’s  Death 


(a) 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Jan.  18,  1927. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  B.  Restaricic, 

President,  Hawaiian  Historical  Society, 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Dear  Sir:— 

You  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  contribute  a short 
paper  about  the  early  haunts  of  Capt.  James  Cook  in  York- 
shire and  London  where  I have  visited.  For  certain  reasons  I 
am  unable  to  do  so  at  the  present  time.  However,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  about  Captain  Cook  may  prove  interesting. 

In  tile  beginning  of  January,  1926,  I visited  Kaawaloa  on 
the  north  side  of  Kealakekua  Bay  in  order  to  have  a look  at 
the  Cook  Monument,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  erected  by 
the  British  Government  as  mentioned  in  our  local  newspaper, 
but,  as  is  stated  on  the  face  of  the  monument  itself,  “by  some 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.”  Whilst  there  I noticed  that  on  a 
flat  lava  rock  not  far  from  the  beach  and  about  two  to  three 
feet  above  high  tide  mark,  a white  cross  had  been  painted  by 
some  one.  On  asking  the  native  man  who  had  ferried  me 
across  in  his  canoe  from  Napoopoo  what  this  white  cross  was 
there  for,  he  told  me,  “that  was  where  Captain  Cook  was 
killed.”  Who  has  painted  this  white  cross  on  the  lava  rock 
at  Kaawaloa  beach  I do  not  know.  It  may  be  merely  a sur- 
veyor’s mark,  or  it  may  have  been  placed  there  by  the  Kona 
Civic  Club  or  by  the  Honolulu  Tourist  Bureau  for  the  satis- 
faction of  visiting  tourists. 

As  the  spot  where  this  white  cross  has  been  painted  on  the 
lava  rock  at  Kaawaloa  does  not  agree  with  the  place  which  was 
pointed  out  to  me  some  forty  years  ago  by  Captain  Aaron  C. 
Simerson,  then  purser  of  the  steamer  “W.  G.  Hall”  as  the  spot 
where  Capt.  Cook  fell  into  the  water  when  pierced  in  the  back 


Photographs  Referred  to  by  Mr.  Wilson 
(Page  58) 

Base  of  Captain  Cook  Monument  may  be  seen  in  left  background  of 

upper  picture 
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by  a native’s  dagger,  on  14  February  1779,  I thought  it  worth 
while  to  get  two  photographs  taken,  copies  of  which  I send  you 
herewith.  One  of  them  shows  the  writer  pointing  his  finger  at 
the  white  cross  above  referred  to  and  in  the  other,  he  is  seen 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  in  the  water,  close  to  the 
beach,  which  was  shown  to  him  some  forty  years  ago  as  being 
the  place  where  Cook  fell. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  present  time  the  resident 
population  of  Kaawaloa,  consists  of  one  Hawaiian  family — 
who  are  not  natives  of  the  spot  and  whose  head  goes  fishing 
for  a living — and  one  old  Japanese  man  who  earns  a living 
by  peddling  fish  on  his  donkey  along  the  upper  Government 
road.  None  of  these  know  or  care  anything  about  old  times  or 
traditions  in  Kona,  neither  so  far  as  I could  find  out  can  any 
of  the  few  natives  still  living  on  the  other  side  at  Napoopoo 
tell  you  anything  worth  knowing  about  the  Hikiau  heiau  or 
about  Kamehameha  or  Cook’s  or  Vancouver’s  residence  there. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  old  generation  of  natives  have 
disappeared  from  Kona  and  the  whole  region  is  “ Japanned.” 
Even  when  I arrived  on  these  islands,  the  bulk  of  what  na- 
tives there  were  in  the  Kona  districts  lived  along  the  beach. 
Now,  Kailua,  Holualoa,  Kahaluu,  Keauhou,  Napoopoo,  Ho- 
naunau,  Kealia,  Hookena,  and  further  south  are  practically 
deserted  by  natives.  They  have  either  died,  gone  to  live  mauka 
or  shifted  to  Honolulu. 

On  my  return  to  Honolulu  from  this  trip  to  Kona,  I visited 
my  old  friend  Captain  Simerson  and  obtained  from  him  the 
following  statement,  viz : 

“I  was  born  at  Napoopoo,  district  of  South  Kona,  Hawaii, 
in  1856,  being  the  son  of  W.  R.  Simerson  of  New  York,  who 
arrived  on  a whale  ship  at  Kealakekua  Bay  about  1854.  My 
father  practiced  his  trade  of  stone  mason  at  Kona,  at  Haiku 
Mill,  Maui,  and  other  places  on  the  islands.  He  built  for  Capt. 
Cummins  the  stone  store  and  dwelling  which  formerly  stood 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  American  Factors’  store,  Na- 
poopoo. He  also  built  the  stone  church  at  Napoopoo  still 
standing.  My  mother,  who  was  a native  Hawaiian,  died  when 
I was  1 year  old  and  I went  to  live  at  Haiku,  Maui,  but  when 
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about  10  years  old  I went  back  to  Xapoopoo  and  was  brought 
up  there  by  my  aunt  Malia  Kapehe.  Resided  at  Xapoopoo 
until  18  years  of  age  when  I went  to  sea  (1875)  and  con- 
tinued as  purser  or  master  of  various  schooners  and  steamers 
trading  between  Honolulu  and  the  Kona-Kau  ports  until  May 
1923  when  I retired. 

When  calling  at  Kealakekua  Bay,  I was  sometimes  asked  by 
passengers  on  board — principally  English — to  point  out  to 
them  the  exact  spot  where  Captain  Cook  was  killed,  and  in 
order  to  be  able  to  answer  them  correctly,  I enquired  of  several 
of  the  natives  residing  at  Kaawaloa  to  show  me  where  Captain 
Cook  fell  on  14th  February  1779.  They  showed  me  a spot  on 
the  beach  at  KaaAvaloa,  which  at  high  tide  was  covered  by  a 
foot  or  two  of  water.  This  spot  lay  somewhat  nearer  the  sea 
than  the  location  of  the  old  wharf  which  has  now  disappeared. 

I have  seen  two  recent  photographs,  both  taken  at  the  time 
of  high  tide.  One  of  these  shows  William  F.  Wilson  standing 
on  a ledge  of  black  lava  rock,  at  KaaAvaloa  Bay,  on  which  a 
white  cross  has  been  painted  by  someone  to  mark  the  spot 
where  Captain  Cook  fell.  This  rock  at  high  tide  is  2 or  3 
feet  above  water  and  is  not  the  spot  which  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  old  resident  natives  of  Kaawaloa  as  the  exact  spot 
where  Cook  fell.  The  second  photograph  shows  William  F. 
Wilson  standing  on  the  top  of  the  same  ledge  of  black  lava 
rock  and  pointing  to  a spot  in  the  water  situated  a few  feet 
from  the  rock.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  this  is  the  spot 
pointed  out  to  me  by  natives  many  years  ago.  Captain  Cook 
had  reached  the  waterside  and  was  standing  facing  his  boats, 
with  his  back  to  the  mob  of  angry  natives.  He  was  in  the  act 
of  holding  up  his  hand  in  order  to  tell  the  boats  to  pull  close 
in  to  the  shore,  or  else  in  order  to  get  the  marines  to  cease 
firing,  when  a native  stepped  behind  and  stabbed  him  with  a 
dagger.  Cook  fell  into  the  water,  face  downward,  and  died 
from  the  dagger  Avound  or  else  aa^is  droA\Tned  A\7hen  lying  in- 
sensible in  the  Avater.  A aeon  C.  Simerson.” 

Before  closing  I Avould  mention  that  I found  at  “Kapuhi  o 
Lono”  the  old  capstan  bar  AArith  the  small  board  at  the  top 
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Avith  copper  plate  inscription  thereon  which  Avas  erected  at 
the  time  of  Captain  Lord  Byron’s  visit  over  100  years  ago  is 
still  there  in  good  condition.  Some  one  has  stated  that  this 
pole  is  made  of  Kauila,  but  from  the  square  shape  I am  led 
to  believe  that  it  and  the  copper  plate  at  top  bearing  the  in- 
scription are  the  identical  ones  placed  there  by  the  men  from 
H.  M.  S.  “Blonde.”  This  and  the  stone  pile  on  \Adiich  it  is 
erected  are  highly  interesting  memorials  of  the  great  navi- 
gator. It  is  OAving  to  it  being  far  aA\7ay  mauka  from  the  land- 
ing place  at  KaaAvaloa,  that  this  pole  and  inscription  have  sur- 
vived. Were  they  at  the  beach,  they  would  have  been  carted 
away  long  ago  by  some  tourist,  just  as  the  several  copper 
plates  Avhich  I recall  AA7ere  tacked  to  coconut  trees  at  KaaAvaloa 
by  visiting  British  men  oVar  have  disappeared.  I remember 
seeing  one  of  these  copper  plates  in  the  small  museum  at- 
tached to  WoodAvard’s  Garden,  San  Francisco. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Wm.  F.  Wilson. 

(b) 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  June  15,  1027. 

Right  Reverend  Bishop  Henry  B.  Restarick, 

President,  Hawaiian  Historical  Society, 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 

My  Dear  Bishop  : 

Since  our  conversation  re  the  location  of  the  place  or  spot 
Avhere  Captain  Cook  was  killed  in  1779  at  KaaAvaloa,  Keala- 
kekua  Bay,  South  Kona,  Hawaii,  I Avill  make  the  folloAving 
statement  and  hope  it  Avill  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

When  I first  visited  KaaAvaloa  Landing  in  1887  (July)  I 
Avas  staying  Avith  Mr.  J.  D.  Paris  at  KaaAvaloa  mauka,  and  on 
steamer  days  generally  went  doAvn  to  the  landing.  Mr.  Paris 
showed  me  the  place  or  spot  where  Captain  Cook  Avas  killed. 
The  Rev.  S.  H.  Davis  also  shoAAred  me  the  same  location  as  the 
place  or  spot  Avhere  Captain  Cook  Avas  killed. 
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In  1902,  Moko,  an  old  Hawaiian,  living  at  Kaawaloa  Land- 
ing, showed  me  practically  the  same  point  as  being  the  place 
where  Captain  Cook  was  killed.  Mainui,  an  old  Hawaiian, 
living  at  Honaunan,  made  a trip  to  Kaawaloa  Landing  with 
me  as  a kamaaina  in  the  location  of  boundaries;  he  also  showed 
me  the  place  where  Captain  Cook  was  killed ; the  location  was 
the  same  as  Moko’s.  I might  state  that  Mainui  was  then  78 
years  old.  Kino,  an  old  Hawaiian  (70  years  old)  living  at 
Napoopoo,  was  employed  by  me  as  a kamaaina  on  boundary 
work  at  Kaawaloa,  and  his  location  of  the  place  where  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  killed  was  the  same  as  Moko  and  Mainui. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Paris,  Moko,  Mainui,  and  Kino  also  showed  me 
the  old  coconut  tree  to  which  was  nailed  the  original  Captain 
Cook  Monument,  a ship’s  copper  plate,  by  a party  from  His 
Majesty’s  Ship  Imogene,  October  17th,  1837,  the  inscription 
being : 

+ 

Near  this  spot 
fell 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK  R,  N. 
the 

RENOWNED  CIRCUMNAVIGATOR 
WHO 

DISCOVERED  these  ISLANDS 
A.  D.  1778 

HIS  MAJESTYS  SHIP 
IMOGENE 
OCTOBER  17th,  1837 

The  white  cross  (-]-)  shown  in  the  photograph  which  Mr. 
W.  F.  Wilson  has  furnished  you  is  most  likely  a triangulation 
station,  or  a reference  point  to  some  survey.  The  photograph 
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which  shows  Mr.  Wilson  pointing  into  the  sea  is  on  the  Bay 
side  of  the  Landing,  and  not  the  Seaside  as  all  evidence  shows. 
As  near  as  I can  remember  from  kamaaina  testimony  the  old 
boat  landing  is  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  point  where 
Captain  Cook  was  killed. 

I am  furnishing  you  with  a blue  print  showing  the  place 
where  Captain  Cook  was  killed,  marked  “X”,  and  the  location 
of  the  old  coconut  tree  to  which  the  original  Captain  Cook 
Monument  was  nailed,  marked  “O”. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  A.  Wall. 
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The  Death  of  Captain  Cook 

Some  Account  of  the  Contemporary  Illustrations  of  this 

Incident 


By  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  confusion  and  excitement 
when  Captain  Cook  was  killed  no  one  present  sat  down  to 
make  a sketch  of  the  scene,  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
all  the  many  representations  of  the  incident  are  fancy  pieces. 
There  are,  however,  four  engravings  from  drawings  made  with- 
in a comparatively  short  time  by  men  who  Avere  either  on  the 
spot  themselves  or  by  artists  Avho  had  an  intimate  connection 
Avitli  such  men  and  receded  suggestions  from  them.  The  four 
engravings  are  reproduced  in  this  number  of  the  Society’s 
publication  from  photographs  made  directly  from  the  original 
engravings.  Each  of  the  pictures  I think  has  been  reproduced 
several  times  by  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  engravers,  some  of 
the  plates  varying  so  much  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  The 
four  pictures  may  be  described  briefly  as  the  Weber,  Cleveley, 
Garter,  and  Dodd.  At  the  end  of  this  article  for  the  benefit 
of  print  collectors  and  students  I have  given  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  these  four  plates  and  the  writing  below  them 
Avhich  is  too  fine  to  be  read  in  the  reproductions. 

The  Weber  Drawing.  Webber  or  Weber,  Avhich  was  hip  r^-ai 
name,  accompanied  Cook  on  the  third  voyage  as  official  drafts- 
man of  the  expedition  and  made  many  sketches  and  water 
color  paintings  of  the  incidents  of  the  voyage.  Many  of  these 
were  Avash  drawings  in  sepia  on  cardboard  and  were  repro- 
duced as  illustrations  in  the  large  folio  volume  which  accom- 
panies the  third  volume  of  the  official  account  in  quarto  of 
the  third  voyage.  Weber  himself  later  printed  a number  of 
them  in  aquatint  in  a large  portfolio  and  some  of  them  have 
never  been  reproduced.  The  original  drawings  have  from  time 
to  time  come  on  the  market  and  are  now  scattered  among 
collectors  all  over  the  world.  I have  some  myself,  some  are 
in  Australia,  and  I understand  a number  of  the  H ^vvaiian  ones 
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are  in  the  collection  of  the  Bishop  Museum.  The  picture  of 
the  death  of  Cook  seems  to  me  to  have  been  carefully  worked 
up  by  Weber  after  the  event  to  bring  in  the  various  personages 
described  in  the  official  entry  in  the  log  book.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  publishers  to  be  a very  important  picture  and 
the  engraving  was  entrusted  to  the  best  engravers  available. 
The  background  and  scenery  was  engraved  by  Byrne  and  the 
important  figures  by  Bartolozzi.  The  portrait  of  Cook  in  the 
original  engraving  is  a very  fine  one  and  probably  gives  us 
the  best  idea  we  have  of  his  general  appearance.  A slim,  well 
formed  man,  with  the  same  sharp,  well  cut  features,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  Dance’s  portrait  and  in  Bingo’s 
medal.  We  can  see  the  boats  turning  in  to  the  shore  to  pick 
up  the  survivors,  the  marines  in  them  preparing  to  fire  upon 
the  natives.  The  gigantic  Hawaiian  chief  about  to  plunge  the 
dagger  into  Cook’s  neck  is  well  shown.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
very  spirited  scene  and  has  considerable  merit  as  an  artistic 
production.  The  costumes,  cloaks,  and  helmets  of  the  natives 
were  undoubtedly  drawn  from  those  in  the  possession  of  the 
expedition,  and  a careful  comparison  of  those  in  the  British 
Museum  with  the  picture  may  perhaps  identify  the  actual 
cloaks  used.  The  whole  picture  is  planned  to  agree  with  the 
official  account,  Cook  entirely  innocent  trying  to  save  life 
and  the  Hawaiians  taking  the  initiative  in  the  fighting.  I 
am  not  now  discussing  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  official 
account,  I merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
plate  we  are  examining  closely  agrees  with  it.  The  plate  was 
published  in  1785,  in  two  sizes,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
inserted  in  all  the  copies  of  the  folio  volume  of  the  third  voy- 
age, as  it  is  often  lacking;  perhaps  it  was  sold  separately  to 
such  as  cared  to  pay  for  it,  or  in  some  cases  may  have  been 
taken  out  for  framing.  It  is  by  far  the  best  known  picture, 
as  it  has  been  reproduced  by  every  sort  of  process,  and  is  the 
one  commonly  met  with  in  cheap  editions. 

The  Clcveley  Print.  James  Cleveley  was  the  carpenter  on 
Captain  Cook’s  ship  the  Resolution  on  the  third  voyage.  He 
was  something  of  an  artist  and  painted  a number  of  marine 
pictures.  His  brother,  John  Cleveley,  was  a very  well  known 
marine  artist  who  painted  many  views  of  naval  actions  and 
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other  marine  subjects.  This  print  is  one  of  a series  of  four 
purporting  to  be  from  paintings  by  John  Cleveley  after 
sketches  made  on  the  spot  by  James  Cleveley  and  engraved  by 
F.  Jukes,  a famous  aquatintist  of  the  day.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  hand  colored  by  John  Cleveley  himself,  and  were 
published  in  London  in  1787-1788.  The  first  three  were  views 
of  scenery  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Society  Islands,  the  last 
was  a representation  of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook.  It  is  an 
interesting  picture  and  in  the  original  aquatint  is  very  beau- 
tiful, but  it  has  very  little  historic  value.  The  mountain  in 
the  background  certainly  does  not  look  like  Mauna  Loa,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  make  any  of  the  scenery  seem  like  Keala- 
kekua.  The  picture  of  Cook  himself  is  very  poor.  He  seems 
to  be  a short,  fat  man.  The  same  tall  chief,  however,  as  in 
Weber’s  print,  is  about  to  stab  him  in  the  neck.  The  ships  are 
Well  and  carefully  drawn,  and  are  probably  correct,  as  both 
the  Cleveley s were  fine  ship  painters,  but  I fear  John  Cleve- 
ley so  altered  and  redrew  the  scene  from  his  brother’s  sketches 
that  the  picture  has  no  importance  as  a historical  document. 

The  Garter  Print.  This  is  a very  large,  rather  coarsely 
done  piece  of  work,  and  was  published  in  1794.  J.  Hall,  who 
had  engraved  some  of  Weber’s  sketches,  engraved  the  face  of 
Captain  Cook,  and  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  by  well  known 
engravers  of  the  time.  It  purports  to  be  from  a painting  by 
C.  Garter.  I have  been  unable  to  find  anything  about  the 
artist,  and  think  he  probably  made  up  the  picture  from  ac- 
counts and  interviews  with  different  survivors,  and  after  see- 
ing some  of  the  collections  brought  back  by  the  expedition. 
The  feather  cloak  on  the  kneeling  chief,  the  boar’s  tooth  brace- 
let, and  the  tapa  malos  on  the  men  must  have  been  drawn 
from  actual  objects.  The  landscape  has  a certain  interest  in 
that  it  locates  Cook’s  landing  far  up  in  the  bay  near  the  high 
cliffs  rather  than  out  nearer  the  point.  I do  not  attach  any 
real  importance  to  this,  however,  as  the  picture  is  undoubtedly 
made  up  from  a number  of  rude  sketches. 

The  Dodd  Print.  It  is  said  that  when  Stockdale  prepared 
his  octavo  edition  of  Cook’s  last  voyage  he  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  use  Weber’s  picture  of  the  death  of  Cook 
and  employed  one  of  the  Dodds,  several  of  whom  were  famous 
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marine  artists,  to  design  a picture  for  him.  It  was  published 
a few  months  before  Weber’s  print  and  may  have  been  con- 
trived to  catch  the  market  before  the  larger  or  better  knoAvn 
one  could  be  engraved.  It  is  a well  drawn  interesting  picture 
representing  the  moment  just  as  Cook  has  been  struck  down 
and  has  fallen  with  his  face  in  the  Avater. 

There  are  a number  of  other  contemporary  engravings,  but 
I did  not  think  them  worth  reproducing,  as  they  had  no  merit 
as  pictures,  and  no  pretense  to  accuracy.  For  example,  the 
frontispiece  of  the  anonymous  last  voyage  of  Cook  is  a per- 
fectly absurd  sketch  of  a marine  in  full  uniform  standing 
up  to  his  knees  in  water  and  looking  back  at  the  shore. 

There  is  an  interesting  oil  painting  of  the  death  of  Cook  at 
Greenwich  Hospital  which  was  painted  by  Zoffany,  and  Avas 
once  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Cook.  I do  not  knoAV  that  it  has 
ever  been  engraved,  and  I have  been  unable  to  obtain  a photo- 
graph of  it  from  the  authorities  of  Greemvich  Hospital.  It 
someAvhat  resembles  the  Garter  print  and  may  have  been 
painted  from  some  of  the  same  sketches. 

The  four  plates  given  are  all  interesting  to  Cook  collectors 
and  the  full  description  of  them  by  Avhich  they  can  be  identi- 
fied is  as  follows : 


THE  WEBER  PRINT 
The  Death  of  Captain  Cook 

Drawn  by  J.  Weber.  The  Figure  engraved  by  F.  Bartolozzi,  R.  A. 
The  Landscape  by  W.  Byrne,  London.  Published  as  the  Act  directs, 
1 July,  1785,  by  AV.  Byrne.  No.  79  Titchfield  Street.  J.  Weber,  No.  312 
Oxford  Street.  (Engraved  surface  of  plate  101-8  in.  x 151-8  in.) 

THE  CLEVELEY  PRINT 

Drawn  on  the  spot  by  Jas.  Cleveley.  Painted  by  Jno.  Cleveley,  Lon- 
don. F.  Jukes,  aquatint.,  To  His  most  Sacred  Majesty  George  III  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
This  View  of  Owhyhee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  South  Seas, 
is  most  humble  Dedicated  by  His  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  devoted 
Subject  & Serv’t,  Thos.  Martyn. 

London.  Published  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  by  T.  Martyn, 
at  his  Academy,  for  Illustrating  and  Painting  Natural  History.  No. 
16,  Great  Marlborough  St.  July  5,  1788.  (Engraved  surface  17%  in. 
x 24  in.) 
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THE  GARTER  PRTNT 

C.  Garter,  pinsit.  S.  Smith  engraved  the  Landscape.  J.  Hall  engrav- 
ed the  Portrait  of  Capt.  Cook,  the  Figures  by  J.  Thornthwaite.  The 
Death  of  Captain  Janies  Cook,  by  the  Indians  of  O.  Why.  EE,  one  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Published  12  May,  1794.  By  Laurie  & Whit- 
tle, No.  53  Fleet  Street,  London.  (Engraved  surface  17  in.  x 24  in.) 

THE  DODD  PRINT 

Drawn  by  D.  P.  Dodd  and  others  who  were  on  the  Spot.  Engraved 
by  T.  Cook.  The  Death  of  Captain  James  Cook,  Fv  R.  S..  at  Owhyhee, 
in  MDCCLXXIX.  Published  Nov.  20,  1784,  by  J.  Fielding,  Paternoster 
Row,  Scateherd  and  Whitaker  Ave  Maria  Lane  and  J.  Stockdall 
Picadilly.  (Engraved  surface  0 in.  x 8 in.) 

STEPHEN  W.  PHILLIPS. 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  February  IS,  1927. 
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Captain  Cook’s  First  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian 

Islands 


By  George  Gilbert 

[The  following  account  of  the  first  visit  of  Captain  James  Cook  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  taken  from  Gilbert’s  Narrative  of  Cook’s  Last 
Voyage,  the  original  of  which  was  acquired  not  long  ago  by  the  British 
Museum.  Gilbert’s  account  of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook  was  pub- 
lished last  year  by  this  Society  (Reprint  No.  5).  Subsequently,  our 
president,  Bishop  Restariek,  took  steps  to  obtain  for  the  Society  a copy 
of  the  portion  of  the  Narrative  describing  the  first  visit  of  the  great  ex- 
plorer to  these  islands ; and  it  is  published  now,  it  is  believed,  for  the 
first  time.] 

(British  Museum,  Add.  MS  38,530,  Pages  107-115) 

About  the  25th  of  January  1778  being  then  in  Lat.  21% 
North  Longitude  201  East  we  discovered  an  Island  at  the  dis- 
tance of  10  Leagues  to  windward  of  us  and  in  a few  hours 
afterwards  another  to  leeward  which  we  stood  for  and  the 
next  day  came  to  an  anchor  in  an  open  road  on  the  South 
side  of  it  having  bad  ground  and  a Reef  to  leeward  of  us.  This 
Island  was  call’d  by  the  Natives  Towi ; it  is  of  a circular  form 
and  about  the  size  of  Otalieite;  the  interior  parts  are  high 
land  the  shore  in  general  is  of  a modrate  height  and  has  a 
very  barren  appearance  till  you  come  close  in  with  it : what 
verdure  there  is  being  only  in  the  vallies,  which  are  very 
fertile.  The  natives  came  off  to  us  in  their  Canoes  in  great 
numbers;  as  soon  as  we  came  near  the  shore;  and  were  very 
easily  perswaded  to  come  on  board;  which  they  ventured  to 
do  without  the  least  diffidence;  they  appear’d  to  be  much  de- 
lighted and  took  a fancy  to  several  things  that  they  saw,  and 
were  going  very  leisurely  without  any  scruple  or  hesitation  to 
carry  them  into  their  canoes ; and  seem’d  greatly  surprized  at 
our  preventing  it;  by  takeing  from  them  what  they  had  got 
hold  of ; which  they  would  not  quit  till  after  some  persuasion ; 
for  they  could  not  believe  that  we  were  in  earnest  but  imagind 
that  we  wou’d  alow  them  to  take  what  they  chose  till  we  con- 
vinced them  to  the  contrary,  and  then  they  were  perfectly 
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satisfied,  and  behaved  in  a very  agreeable  and  friendly  man- 
ner. In  their  persons  and  dress  they  very  much  resembled 
the  Friendly  Islanders  ; and  spoke  nearly  the  same  Language 
as  the  Otaheitains.  When  they  had  fully  satisfied  their 
curiosity,  and  were  returning  to  the  shore  as  soon  as  they  had 
got  a little  distance  from  the  ship,  we  perceived  them  heaving 
a great  number  of  small  stones  out  of  the  bottom  of  their 
canoes  into  the  water,  whether  they  brought  them  off  to  act 
with  on  the  defencive  or  offencive  we  could  not  possitively 
determine  but  from  every  appearance  were  rather  led  to  be- 
leive  the  former.  A boat  was  sent  on  shore  from  each  ship 
with  a Lieut:  to  purchase  provisions  when  immediately  they 
came  near  the  beach  the  natives  surrounded  them  in  great 
numbers,  upon  which,  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  Land 
but  remaind  in  the  Boats  the  natives  soon  began  to  be  very 
troublesome  and  even  attempted  to  haul  the  boat  on  shore 
which  obligd  the  officers  to  fire  at  them  by  which  one  of  them 
Avas  Kill’d,  the  report  of  the  musket  together  Avith  the  fire 
and  smoak,  and  the  execution  it  did,  being  what  they  had 
never  seen  before  and  a mystry,  they  could  form  not  the  least 
conception  of  terrified  them  so  much,  that  they  all  quitted 
the  boats  instantly  and  Avent  away  carring  the  dead  body  off 
with  them  and  making  great  Lamentations ; the  boats  did  not 
attempt  to  land  after  this,  but  return’d  on  board  the  next 
morning  Capt  Cook  Avent  on  shore  himself  Avith  4 or  5 boats 
Avell  arm’d  to  purchas  proArisions  and  bring  off  water  he  had 
no  sooner  landed  but  a number  of  the  natives  came  and  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him  in  the  most  submissive  manner 
imaginable.  The  reason  of  this  he  Avas  unacquainted  Avith  as 
he  had  not  been  informd  that  one  of  them  had  been  kill’d  the 
day  before;  they  brought  plenty  or  provisions  doAvn  to  the 
beach  consisting  of  hogs,  FoavIs  Bread  fruit,  plantains,  eddy 
root,  SAveet  potatoes,  and  sugar  cane,  in  great  quantities; 
which  Ave  purchased  with  hatchets,  nails,  beads,  &c  red 
Feathers,  being  no  article  of  traid  here ; they  having  got  great 
plenty  of  them  tis  rather  surprizing  that  there  are  no  Cocoa 
nuts  here,  which  are  found  in  all  the  other  Islands.  The 
natives  came  off  to  the  ship  again,  and  brought  Avith  them  the 
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productions  of  the  Island  which  we  purchas’d  along  side. 
There  is  a large  Revulit  of  excellent  water  here  but  the  great 
surf  that  runs  upon  the  beach  renders  the  watering  rather 
difficult  however  each  ship  got  off  three  or  four  boat  loads. 
After  we  had  been  here  three  or  four  days,  the  wind  came  on 
to  blow  fresh  along  shore,  which  caus’d  a great  swell  that  the 
boats  could  not  Land;  and  Capt  Cook  not  thinking  it  safe 
rideing  in  the  situation  we  were  in,  we  hove  up  and  stood  out 
to  Sea  with  an  intention  to  look  for  safer  anchorage;  leaving 
the  discovery  still  in  the  road,  we  had  no  sooner  got  a little 
distance  from  the  Land  but  the  wind  shifted  directly  off  the 
shore  which  entirely  frustrated  our  design;  for  tho’  we  at- 
tempted to  work  up  for  four  or  five  days,  we  could  not  get  to 
windward  therefore  giving  over  all  hopes  of  fetching  into 
anchorage  again,  we  stood  for  an  Island  that  lies  in  sight  to 
the  W S W,  at  about  8 Leagues  distance  and  the  next  morning 
came  to  an  anchor  in  an  open  road  on  the  lee  side  of  it.  This 
Island  is  call’d  by  the  Natives  Neehow;  it  is  about  1/3  of  the 
extent  of  that  we  left  and  has  the  most  Barren  appearance 
imaginable  not  having  a Tree  upon  it  the  weathermost  part  of 
it  is  of  a modrate  height  but  the  lee  side  off  which  we  lay,  is 
low  and  swampy ; the  landing  is  attended  with  great  difficulty 
from  the  surf  that  breaks  upon  the  shore,  which  is  very  rockey ; 
the  water  here  is  in  standing  pools,  and  is  but  indefferent  and 
very  troublesome  to  get  at;  there  appear’d  to  be  but  few 
inhabitents  upon  this  Island,  who  came  off  to  us  and  behaved 
very  friendly;  Hogs,  and  Fowls,  are  exceeding  scarce  here; 
there  are  plenty  of  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes,  which  seem’d  to 
be  the  only  produce  of  the  Island,  for  we  saw  no  fruit  up  on 
it,  the  discovery  came  in  the  next  day  from  Towi,  and  inform’d 
us  that  they  had  purchas’d  a great  quantity  of  yams  while  we 
were  out ; we  did  not  see  any  when  we  were  there,  the  natives 
not  having  brought  them  down  then  sent  a party  on  shore  with 
a tent  to  purchase  yams ; and  as  bread  was  the  scarcest  article 
of  provision  we  had  on  board  they  became  a great  object  to  us 
as  being  an  excellent  substitute  for  it,  and  will  keep  good  two 
or  three  months  at  sea  plantians  or  Bananoes  if  brought  away 
green  will  keep  two  or  three  weeks ; but  are  an  indiffirant  sub- 
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stitute;  sweet  potatoes  which  are  excellent  eating,  will  not 
keep  above  10  days  but  the  bread  fruit  will  remain  good  only 
two  or  three  days,  after  we  had  been  here  about  a week,  the 
wind  began  to  blow  fresh  off  shore;  it  came  on  in  the  night 
which  drag’d  our  anchor  into  deep  water;  we  immediate^ 
hove  it  up  and  made  sail  and  stood  out  to  sea,  having  luckily 
got  our  tent  and  people  from  the  shore  the  day  before;  we 
saw  a small  high  Island  laying  about  8 or  10  Leagues  to  the 
westward  which  we  were  told  by  the  people  of  Neehow  is 
uninhabited;  having  a light  breeze,  we  did  not  loose  sight  of 
the  land  for  two  days,  which  was  on  the  12th  of  Febuary 
1778 ; to  these  Islands  Capt  Cook  gave  the  name  of  Sandwich, 
which  I shall  defer  giveing  any  further  descriptions  of  till  we 
come  to  them  again. 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 
February  1 4,  1 928 


The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society  was  held  Tuesday,  February  14,  1928  in  the  general  as- 
sembly room  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  at  7:45  p.  m.  Bishop 
Henry  B.  Restarick  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Reports  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  Librarian  and  the  Histori- 
cal Site  Committee  were  read  and  approved.  The  reports  were 
ordered  printed  in  the  forth  coming  annual  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Westervelt  moved  that  Mr.  Bruce  Cartwright  be  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  resignation  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii.  There  being  no 
further  nominations,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  cast  the  vote, 
and  Mr.  Cartwright  was  duly  elected  subject  to  the  appointment 
by  Acting  Governor  Raymond  C.  Brown. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and  ordered  printed  in  our 
next  annual : 

(1)  The  Story  of  the  Honolulu  Library  and  Reading  Room 
Association,  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Burbank; 

(2)  A Talk  by  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory  entitled  Geographic 
Background  of  Polynesia ; 

(3)  The  Menehune  Family,  by  Judge  C.  B.  Hofgaard,  read 
by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Restarick.  (For  this  a paper  by  J.  M.  Lydgate 
was  substituted.) 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Edgar  Henriques, 

Secretary 
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Report  of  the  President 


To  the  Members  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society , 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I believe  that  I am  justified  in  reporting  that  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  progress  and  accomplishment. 

The  outstanding  advance  is  the  consummation  of  the  plan  for  the 
Kauai  Historical  Society  to  become  a branch  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society.  This  had  been  talked  about  for  some  time  and 
on  a visit  to  Kauai  I proposed  the  affiliation  at  a meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Society.  The  amendment  which  you  adopted  to 
Article  II  of  our  by-laws,  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  defined  the 
method  of  affiliation.  Acting  under  that  amendment  the  Kauai 
society,  at  a meeting  called  to  consider  the  matter,  passed  a res- 
olution requesting  admission  as  a Branch.  This  was  submitted 
to  your  trustees,  and  they  having  passed  on  it  favorably,  it  was 
acted  upon  by  a meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society.  The 
result  is  that  the  Kauai  Historical  Society  with  a membership  of 
fifty-five  has  paid  to  your  treasurer  one  dollar  for  each  of  its 
members,  and  our  publications  of  last  year  have  been  sent  to  the 
Branch  members. 

It  was  the  expressed  desire  of  your  Trustees  that  papers  of 
merit  read  at  meetings  of  the  Kauai  Society  should  be  read  at 
some  meeting  of  our  Society,  and  I am  happy  to  say  that  a paper 
on  the  Menehune  Family  by  Judge  Hofgaard  is  to  be  read  this 
evening. 

Your  Secretary  and  President  recently  conducted  a quiet  cam- 
paign for  new  members.  The  result  is  that  we  gained  five  new 
life  members,  one  of  them  contributing  one  hundred  dollars  in- 
stead of  fifty.  In  response  to  our  efforts  seventy-nine  names 
have  been  added  to  our  membership  roll. 

Your  President  has  endeavored  to  keep  the  Society  before  the 
public  that  people  may  see  that  it  is  not  a fossil  but  a living  organ- 
ism. I believe  in  publicity,  and  if  articles  written  by  me  say  that 
I am  President  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  the  object  is 
to  keep  before  the  people  that  such  a society  exists  and  is  active. 
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Your  President  has  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Trustees 
in  all  that  has  been  undertaken.  I appreciate  the  services  of  the 
Librarian  of  this  Society,  Miss  Caroline  P.  Green,  though  her 
duties  in  the  Library  of  Hawaii  prevent  her  from  devoting  the 
time  she  would  like  to  our  Library,  yet  she  has  done  excellent 
work  and  has  always  been  ready  to  assist  the  increasing  number 
of  those  who  use  our  collection  for  research. 

The  Society  should  feel  grateful,  as  I do  personally,  to  Profes- 
sor R.  S.  Kuykendall  for  his  valuable  services  on  the  Editing  and 
Printing  Committee.  The  arranging  for  publication  and  the 
reading  of  proof  of  our  Annual  Report  and  other  papers  is  no 
small  work  and  I thank  him  for  what  he  has  done. 

And  while  I am  mentioning  officers  I must  not  forget  your 
Treasurer  who  has  always  had  a full  report  to  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Trustees.  The  work  of  the  Treasurer  has  grown 
and  I sincerely  hope  that  Samuel  Wilder  King  will  serve  again. 

The  committee  on  historical  sites  will  make  its  report  and  in 
this  connection  I hope  that  the  Historical  Commission  will  soon 
call  a meeting  of  the  several  Societies  interested  in  the  subject 
that  there  may  be  co-operation,  I know  the  Commission  intends 
to  do  this. 

The  work  of  the  Historical  Society  brings  it  in  close  touch 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  Archives,  whose  Librarian  your  Presi- 
dent sees  almost  daily  on  some  matter  of  common  interest  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  assist  in  all  ways  possible. 

Then  there  is  the  Captain  Cook  Sesquicentennial  Commission. 
All  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  are  members  of  this  So- 
ciety, as  are  also  two  members  of  the  advisory  committee,  and 
these  are  able  to  contribute,  from  their  historic  knowledge,  matter 
which  is  important.  I would  remind  you  that  this  day  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  years  ago  Captain  James  Cook  met  his  death 
at  Kealakekua  in  an  unfortunate  affray. 

I ask  each  member  of  the  Historical  Society  to  assist  in  every 
way  possible  in  promoting  its  welfare  and  progress.  Some  of  the 
committees  have  really  done  little  or  nothing,  perhaps  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  President  who  has  not  given  them  work. 

One  of  our  newer  members,  James  T.  Phillips  is' doing  a val- 
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liable  and  needed  work  in  collecting  and  making  a list  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Kingdom  together  with  pamph- 
lets wherein  there  are  quotations  from  or  references  to  these  re- 
ports. The  Trustees  have  authorized  the  publication  of  the  list 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  libraries  and  collections  that  it  may 
be  checked  with  the  material  in  their  possession.  It  is  an  import- 
ant work  and  Mr.  Phillips  has  given  much  time  to  it.  In  addition 
to  this  he  is  collecting  material  on  the  life  and  work  of  Robert  C. 
Wyllie,  and  we  hope  to  have  a paper  from  hirii  on  the  subject  in 
course  of  time. 

I call  attention  to  our  valuable  collection  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets housed  in  the  Library  of  Hawaii.  These  can  be  consulted  by 
any  member  of  the  Society,  or  by  students  who  have  proper  in- 
troduction to  the  Librarian. 

Hoping  that  this  year  will  be  one  of  progress, 

Respectfully  submitted 

Henry  B.  Restarick, 
President. 
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Hawaiian  Historical  Society  Treasurer’s 
Report 


FROM  FEBRUARY  7,  1927,  TO  JANUARY  27,  1928 


Income 

Balance  General  Account $313.68 

Life  Memberships 300.00 

Initiation  Fees  28.00 

Dues  362.00 

Dues,  Kauai  Branch  ($1.00  per  year) 55.00 

Dividends  on  McBryde  Bonds 100.00 

Dividends  on  Pearl  Harbor  Yacht  Club  Stocks  25.00 

Sale  Reprints,  Reports,  etc 60.00 

Transfer  from  “Savings  Account” 150.00 

$1,393.68 

Disbursements 

Envelopes  and  Billheads  $ 41.50 

Multigraph  List  and  Letter  Co.  (notices,  let- 
ters, etc.)  35.52 

Stamps  8.00 

Advertiser  Publishing  Co. — 400  copies  1926 

reports  and  expenses 381.35 

Books  and  Prints  96.73 

Application  Blanks,  Circulars,  etc 24.72 

Miscellaneous  9.42 

Transferred  to  “Savings  Account”! 275.00 

$ 872.24 

Balance  in  General  Fund  $ 521.44 


SPECIAL  FUND 
for  marking  Historical  Site 

Donations 


F.  C.  Atherton  10.00 

E.  D.  Tenny  25.00 

Robert  Catton  1.00 

F.  J.  Lowrey  5.00 
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E.  H.  Wodehouse  20.00 

W.  F.  Dillingham  10.00 

Miss  H.  Ethelwyn  A.  Castle 5.00 

Total  $ 76.00 

Disbursements 

Walter  Beakbane — Engraving  Plate 20.00 

Axtel  Fence  & Construction  Co. — 1 ornament- 
al Gate  48"  opening,  36"  high,  ^4"  Frame 

F.  Fabric  14.40 

Freight  prepaid  .30 

Total  $ 34.70 

Balance  in  Fund  $ 41.30 

Endowment  Fund — Receipts 

Balance  Savings  Account  $845.83 

Interest  on  Savings  36.75 

Transferred  from  General  Account 275.00 

Dividends  Pearl  Harbor  Yacht  Club  Shares — 

2 at  $12.50  25.00 

Total  $1,182.58 

Disbursements 

Transferred  to  General  Account $ 150.00 

Balance  in  Savings  Account  $1,032.58 


Assets 

2_$1 ,000.00  McBryde  Bonds  $2,000.00 

10 — Shares  Pearl  Harbor  Yacht  Club  Trust..  1,000.00 

Cash,  Savings  Account  1,032.58 

Cash,  General  Account  (1  Checking  account)  521.44 
Cash,  Special  Fund  ( Bank  of  Bishop  ) 41.30 

Total  $4,595.32 

Respectfully  submitted 

May  2nd,  1928  (Signed)  S.  W.  King 

Examined  and  Found  Correct  Treasurer 

(Signed)  D.  W.  Anderson, 

Auditor 
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Report  of  the  Librarian 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  many  changes  in  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  during  the  past 
year,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  many  plans.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  report  that  more  use  has  been  made  of  the  library 
than  ever  before.  This  is  due  to  an  ever  increasing  interest  in 
Hawaiian  history,  and  also  to  the  preparations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Sesquicentennial  of  the  discovery  of  Hawaii. 

Sixty-two  volumes  were  acquired  by  purchase,  exchange  and 
donation.  Some  items  worthy  of  particular  note  are : 

“Fragments  of  Real  Missionary  Life”,  from  the  recollections 
of  Rev.  John  D.  Paris,  a record  of  life  in  Kona,  Hawaii. 

“Reminiscences  of  John  Cook,  Kamaaina  and  Forty-niner” ; 
edited  by  Mr.  William  F.  Wilson.  After  a residence  of  seventy- 
two  years  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  John  Cook,  who  was  born  in 
England,  died  on  Maui  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. ' These  random 
recollections  were  written  seven  years  before  his  death. 

“Zimmermann’s  Account  of  the  Third  Voyage  of  Captain 
Cook” ; translated  from  the  German,  and  published  by  the  Alex- 
ander Turnbull  Library  in  New  Zealand. 

“The  Making  of  Hawaii : A Study  in  Social  Evolution”,  by 
William  F.  Blackman,  a book  long  out  of  print. 

“Tahiti”,  written  and  illustrated  by  Tihoti,  the  pen  name  of 
George  Calderon,  an  English  artist,  who  spent  some  months  in 
Tahiti  in  1906. 

“Fiji  and  Its  Possibilities”,  by  Beatrice  Grimshaw,  famed 
traveller  in  the  South  Seas. 

“Wild  Life  Among  the  Pacific  Islanders”,  by  E.  H.  Lamont, 
published  in  London  in  1867. 


“South  Sea  Idylls”,  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  published  in 
1873. 

“A  History  of  the  Catholic  Mission  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands”, 
by  Father  Reginald  Yzendoorn.  Published  by  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  press,  this  attractive  volume  is  a fitting  memorial  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries on  these  shores. 

“Hawaii’s  Capacity  for  Self-Government  All  But  Destroyed”, 
a brief  by  William  A.  Kinney,  formerly  a resident  of  Honolulu. 

“Peoples  and  Problems  of  the  Pacific”,  by  J.  Macmillan  Brown, 
in  two  well-illustrated  volumes. 

“The  Rulers  of  Hawaii.  A History  of  Iolani  Palace”,  compiled 
from  official  records,  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Taylor,  and  well-illustrated 
with  photographs,  gives  Hawaiian  history  in  a concise  and  inter- 
esting form. 

“Father  Bond  of  Kohala:  A Chronicle  of  Pioneer  Life  in 
Hawaii,  by  Ethel  M.  Damon,  the  true  and  fascinating  story  of  a 
long  life  spent  in  service  for  Hawaii  nei. 

“Round  the  World  with  a Dictaphone”,  by  Sir  Henry  Lunn,  is 
a gift  from  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt ; and  “A  Trip  to  Hawaii”,  by 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  published  by  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company  in  1885,  the  gift  of  Miss  Maude  Jones. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Spencer  Bowen  and  other  friends  for 
a number  of  titles  which  the  Library  lacked;  to  Mr.  James  Phillips 
for  several  Reports  of  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
some  valuable  pamphlets  including  a “Special  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations”  in  reference  to  an  appropriation  for 
the  preservation  and  arrangements  of  the  Government  Archives, 
and  the  preparation  of  a Bibliography  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom. 
1892 ; to  the  Bishop  Museum  for  a full  file  of  their  latest  publi- 
cations ; and  to  Mr.  Herman  von  Holt  for  three  bound  volumes 
of  the  Friend. 

By  permission  of  the  Trustees  some  unbound  duplicate  mater- 
ial was  used  in  exchange  with  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Hilo  and  Maui  public  libraries,  and  some  bound 
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books  sold.  A duplicate  copy  of  the  Polynesian  for  February  6, 
1841,  which  contained  the  Text  of  the  “Hawaiian  Bill  of  Rights” 
of  1840;  duplicate  copies  of  the  Constitutions  of  Kamehameha  III 
and  Kamehameha  V,  also  the  Proceedings  of  the  Hawaiian  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1894  were  sent  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, in  answer  to  a request  from  the  librarian. 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Edna  I.  Allyn,  librarian  of  this  Society 
for  many  years,  we  have  lost  one  of  our  most  faithful  workers. 
Though  she  gave  up  the  actual  care  of  the  books  a few  years  ago, 
she  kept  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  library, 
and  was  always  ready  with  kindly  and  helpful  suggestions  for  the 
advancement  of  the  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Caroline  P.  Green 

Librarian 
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Story  of  the  Honolulu  Library  and  Reading 
Room  Association 

By  Miss  Mary  A.  Burbank 

After  a long  period  of  business  depression  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  so  much  desired  by  this  little  Kingdom  finally  became  an 
established  fact  in  September,  1876. 

Plantations  which  up  to  that  time  had  had  a precarious  exist- 
ence began  to  flourish,  and  new  plantations  sprang  into  being. 

Engineers,  mechanics,  laborers,  to  fill  the  various  needs  of  these 
new  enterprises  were  coming  into  the  country.  Early  in  Febru- 
ary, 1879,  there  came  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  William  Johnson,  a 
resident  of  Honolulu,  the  idea  of  a Temperance  Reading-Room 
for  mechanics,  where  they  could  spend  an  evening  enjoyably  away 
from  the  allurements  of  the  Saloons,  with  books,  periodicals, 
games  and  singing.  Mr.  Johnson,  aided  by  three  other  men,  (Dr. 
C.  T.  Rodgers,  who  had  not  long  been  a resident  of  Honolulu,  and 
Dr.  A.  Marques  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Parmelee,  recent  arrivals  by  the 
same  steamer  from  San  Francisco)  circulated  a paper  setting 
forth  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan,  and  asking  signatures  of  all  in  sym- 
pathy with  it.  When  seventy-eight  names  had  been  obtained  a 
meeting  of  all  signers  for  a Temperance  Reading-Room  was  call- 
ed for  March  1st  7 :30  P.  M,,  at  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Hall  on 
Hotel  Street  where  the  Hub  Clothing  Store  now  is.  Temporary 
Officers  were  elected.  President,  Mr.  George  Lucas,  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr.  H.  L.  Sheldon,  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  G.  Thrum.  The 
prospectus  of  the  Society  was  read  with  the  Seventy-eight  signa- 
tures. Several  more  signatures  were  added.  Some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  temperance  feature.  Mr.  Johnson  moved  that  Tem- 
perance be  dropped,  and  make  it  Honolulu  Reading-Room  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Secretary  trusted  that  the  name  and  intent  of  the  Society 
which  had  secured  many  signatures  be  retained,  and  hoped  those 
present  would  take  the  same  view.  Mr.  Black  said  that  while  not 
wholly  supporting  the  views  expressed  he  thought  the  intent  was 
good,  but  that  the  Society  would  benefit  by  a change  of  name.  Mr. 
Sheldon  spoke  in  support  of  a change  of  name,  but  held  to  the 
principle  of  temperance  guiding  the  Society,  which  he  took  to  be 


William  Johnson,  the  Originator  of  the  Idea  of  the  Honolulu 
Library  and  Reading  Room  Association. 
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the  providing  of  a place  for  reading  and  recreation  apart  from 
the  attraction  of  Saloons.  Responding  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr. 
Smithies  as  to  a similar  organization  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Shel- 
don read  of  the  forming  of  the  Workingmen’s  Free  Library  in 
that  city.  After  some  discussion  the  name  Honolulu  Working- 
men’s Library  Association  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote.  Elec- 
tion of  officers  for  a term  of  six  months  was  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  George  Lucas,  Vice-President,  Mr.  H.  L.  Sheldon, 
Secretary,  Mr.  T.  G.  Thrum,  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  M.  Oat,  Jr.  The 
Chair  appointed  a Committee  of  five  to  draft  a Constitution  and 
By-laws,  Messrs.  H.  L.  Sheldon,  J.  H.  Black,  T.  G.  Thrum,  J.  S. 
Smithies,  and  J.  Nott.  A Committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
procure  donations  and  secure  suitable  rooms.  Messrs.  W.  John- 
son, W.  Babcock  and  H.  R.  Hollister.  On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Nott 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  was  voted  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  fath- 
erly care,  labor  and  interest  toward  framing  this  Society,  which 
was  acknowledged  by  the  recipient  in  a few  brief  remarks  ex- 
pressing his  grateful  surprise. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  the  following  Saturday.  The 
President  to  have  posters  calling  attention  to  same. 

T.  G.  Thrum,  Secretary. 

Knights  of  Pythias  Hall,  March  8th,  1879,  7 :30  P.  M.,  Presi- 
dent Lucas  in  chair. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  read  same.  Motion  to  change  name  to  Honolulu  Library 
and  Reading-Room  Association  carried. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  Hall  and  Library  Committee,  re- 
ported on  donations.  Messrs.  S.  Nott  and  J.  S.  Smithies  were 
added  to  the  committee.  295  persons  put  their  names  on  the  roll 
as  supporters  of  this  organization. 

The  first  two  meetings  were  held  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
Hall.  The  meeting  of  March  15th  and  all  subsequent  meetings  in 
rooms  over  C.  E.  Williams’  Furniture  Store,  which  adjoined  the 
Hollister  Drug  Co.,  on  Fort  Street,  where  the  Library  remained 
for  five  years  until  able  to  build  on  the  corner  of  Hotel  and  Ala- 
kea  Streets,  where  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  now  stands. 

The  meeting  of  March  15th  was  called  to  order  7 :40  P.  M. 
The  Hall  and  Library  Committee  reported  on  procuring  furniture 
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and  contributions  of  books  and  periodicals.  Sunday  School  boys 
and  James  Fullen  applied  for  positions  of  Librarian  arid  Janitor. 

A donation  of  magazines  and  $5.00  cash  was  received  from 
Paymaster  Carmody,  U.  S.  N. 

Dr.  Rodgers  suggested  a public  opening  of  the  Library.  A 
Committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  carry  out  details.  Messrs.  J. 
Nott,  E.  van  Doom  and  J.  S.  Smithies.  His  Majesty  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Association  to  be  invited  with  the 
Queen  to  be  present  at  the  opening. 

The  meeting  of  March  29th  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Lucas. 

A Board  of  Directors  was  chosen  for  the  first  term  of  six 
months.  Messrs.  A.  J.  Cartwright,  A.  S.  Hartwell,  Alexander 
Young,  J.  H.  Black,  L.  Way,  James  Ashworth,  Dr.  C.  T.  Rodg- 
ers, Peter  Dalton,  Andrew  Hepburn. 

The  President  stated  that  his  Majesty  had  ordered  that  he  be 


put  down  for  $25.00 

Honolulu  Iron  Works $25.00 

Mr.  Arundel  $20.00 


The  Secretary  read  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  for  the  infor- 
mation of  new  members  present. 

The  President  reported  receipts  for  the  evening  $55.00.  At  the 
meeting  of  April  5th  Judge  Hartwell  read  a paper  in  the  form  of 
a Charter.  Mr.  Smithies  moved  and  Mr.  Dwight  seconded  the 
motion  to  apply  for  a charter — all  of  which,  as  well  as  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws  were  discussed,  and  obtained  in  due  time.  Sep- 
tember 6th  the  first  term  of  six  months  was  ended,  and  a new 
term  of  a year  for  the  incoming  officers  began.  President,  Mr. 
T.  G.  Thrum,  Vice-President,  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde,  Secretary,  Mr. 
Ettinger,  Treasurer  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith.  The  Treasurer  served  in 
this  office  until  his  death  in  1891 — twelve  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice. 

The  Trustees  elected  were  Messrs.  A.  J.  Cartwright,  A.  S. 
Hartwell,  Dr.  C.  T.  Rodgers,  H.  R.  Hollister,  J.  H.  Black,  Walter 
Hill,  James  Ashworth,  Andrew  Hepburn,  William  Johnson. 

December  6th  Mr.  Ettinger  resigned  as  Secretary  and  Mr.  H. 
A.  Parmelee  was  elected  in  his  place,  which,  with  occasional  ab- 
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sences,  he  filled  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  When  absent 
his  place  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Magoon,  C.  T.  Dillingham, 
G.  W.  Stewart  and  G.  H.  Barton. 

The  Constitution  provided  life  membership  on  payment  of  $100 
or  its  equivalent  in  books.  Later,  as  few  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity,  life  membership  was  reduced  to  $50. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  5th  with  President  Lucas  in  the  Chair, 
Mr.  James  Fullen  was  appointed  Janitor. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  3rd  the  members  listened  to  Bandmas- 
ter Berger’s  views  of  the  desirableness  of  forming  a Glee  Club. 
The  Honolulu  Iron  Works  Club  would  be  willing  to  form  part. 

A Debating  Society  was  suggested  by  Mr.  A.  Clark. 

At  the  meeting  of  June  7th,  1879,  there  were  debates  on  Debat- 
ing and  Musical  Societies  within  the  Library.  Dr.  Marques,  one 
of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Honolulu  Library  and  Reading 
Room  Association,  hoped  there  would  be  a musical  department. 
Dr.  Marques,  Messrs.  H.  Berger  and  T.  R.  Walker  were  appoint- 
ed a Committee  to  organize  a musical  department. 

Six  years  later  it  appears  in  the  Library  records  that  there  had 
been,  through  Dr.  Marques’  instrumentality,  and  he  reported, 
music  donations  from  Ditson,  Boston,  Kohler  & Chase,  and  Mat- 
thias Gray  of  San  Francisco,  and  just  received  by  British  Ship, 
“Racca”  (?)  a fine  collection  from  Messrs.  Schott  & Co.,  Lon- 
don, and  thought  it  well  now  to  apply  to  people  here  for  contribu- 
tions. Dr.  Marques’  present  day  reminiscences  add  that  he  al- 
ready had  had  dealings  with  Mr.  Schott  of  the  London  firm,  and 
had  written  to  him  asking  for  shopworn  books  on  music  and  such 
other  things  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  Library.  The  result  was 
that  Mr.  Schott  dispatched  a quantity  of  such  books  and  music  to 
Dr.  Marques.  Mr.  Cleghorn  was  then  Collector  of  Customs,  and 
notified  Dr.  Marques,  of  whom  he  inquired  the  value  of  the  con- 
signment. Dr.  Marques  said  he  had  no  idea,  as  it  was  a donation 
to  the  Library.  Mr.  Cleghorn  then  pronounced  them  free  of  duty. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  29th,  1879,  Dr.  Hutchinson  suggest- 
ed it  would  be  better  not  to  close  the  doors  of  the  Library  on  wo- 
men, that  no  respectable  woman  would  object  to  associating  with 
mechanics.  Dr.  Rodgers  thought  it  would  be  well  to  permit  them 
to  draw  books  from  the  Library.  Finally  after  some  discussion 
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it  was  decided  to  admit  women,  as  well  as  men,  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Library. 

While  in  the  upper  rooms  on  Fort  Street  the  finances  were 
never  on  a very  secure  footing.  Concerts,  lectures  and  fairs  were 
resorted  to  as  a means  of  providing  funds  in  addition  to  the  dues 
of  members  of  the  Association,  which  were  $6  annually,  payable 
in  quarterly  installments,  and  the  membership  was  seldom  over 
two  hundred. 

April  3,  1880  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Library.  There  were  addresses  by  Judge  Dole  and  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Mackintosh  after  which  Dr.  Marques,  Mr.  J.  E.  Barnard 
and  Miss  Hopper  provided  music.  Then  Dr.  Hutchinson  and  Dr. 
Hyde  also  spoke.  A Fair  by  the  Ladies  was  recommended. 

September  4,  1880  President  for  the  coming  year,  Judge  Hart- 
well , Vice-President,  Dr.  C.  M.  Hyde,  Secretary,  H.  A.  Parmelee, 
Treasurer,  A.  L.  Smith.  Directors,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Cartwright, 
Judge  Dole,  Dr.  C.  T.  Rodgers,  Judge  Bickerton,  Wm.  Johnson, 
T.  G.  Thrum,  H.  R.  Hollister,  Walter  Hill,  James  Ashworth. 

The  following  year  the  officers  were  practically  the  same. 

In  September  of  1881  the  Library  directors  began  to  discuss 
plans  for  a.  new  building  and  appointed  a Committee  to  obtain  all 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  it.  Later  several  plans  of  Li- 
braries in  the  U.  S.  A.  were  examined.  A Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  set  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  claims  of  the 
Library  Association,  and  to  obtain  such  aid  as  may  be  practicable 
and  that  Committee  be  requested  to  use  their  further  endeavors 
to  secure  the  lot  that  was  granted  us  by  the  Government.  The 
Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Alexander  J.  Cartwright,  Judge 
A.  S.  Hartwell  and  Judge  R.  F.  Bickerton,  reported  at  the  next 
meeting.  It  was  voted  that  the  Committee  have  power  to  use 
their  own  judgment  in  the  matter.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the 
Committee  endeavor  to  consider  the  best  means  of  raising  funds. 
At  a later  meeting  Judge  Hartwell  reported  the  Royal  Grant  of 
land  for  the  Association,  also  reported  having  considered  feasibi- 
lity of  building. 

At  a later  meeting  the  Treasurer  reported  receiving  from  Mr. 
A.  J.  Cartwright  (who  in  his  great  interest  in  the  Library  took 
upon  himself  the  care  of  its  finances)  $1,080.00,  being  the 
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amount,  with  interest,  of  our  Building  Fund  which  he  had  de- 
posited in  the  Bank  of  Bishop  & Co.  President  Dole  authorized 
him  to  invest  $1,100  as  a nucleus  for  a permanent  Building  Fund. 
Finally  after  raising  money  by  various  means  and  receiving  sev- 
eral generous  donations,  the  brick  building  was  completed  and  oc- 
cupied in  September,  1884. 

Thursday,  May  20th,  1880.  From  the  “Spirit  of  the  Fair” 
Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Fair  for  the  Library — Executive  Committee,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Cartwright  and  wives  of  other  Trustees.  Mrs.  Comly  and 
Miss  Susie  Comly,  wife  and  daughter  of  the  American  Minister 
Resident,  were  among  those  taking  part  in  the  fair.  Lists  of  all 
taking  tables  are  given,  very  few  of  whom,  now,  forty-eight  years 
after,  are  still  living,  only  the  flower-stand  with  young  girls  in 
attendance  has  an  unbroken  number. 

This  fair  netted  $2,400.  It  was  held  in  the  Library  rooms  on 
Fort  Street. 

January  7,  1882  a Loan  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  Beaver 
Block  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Campbell.  The  Commit- 
tee to  arrange  for  the  Exhibition  was  Judge  S.  B.  Dole,  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Cartwright,  Dr.  C.  M.  Hyde,  F.  W.  Damon,  Dr.  C.  T. 
Rodgers.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Building  Fund,  and  was 
open  from  May  8th  to  16th,  1882.  This  netted  $1,570.88. 

“The  Spirit  of  the  Library  Fair.”  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  Thursday, 
May  8th,  1884. 

This  paper  contains  an  article  on  “Books  and  Libraries”  by  A. 
Marques  and  “A  Record  of  the  Library”  by  C.  M.  Hyde.  At 
this  time  Judge  Dole  was  President  of  the  Association.  There 
was  also  an  article  on  “The  Honolulu  Library  and  Its  Fairs,”  by 
Dr.  Rodgers.  This  fair  was  held  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Mar- 
ques. Queen  Emma,  Queen  Kapiolani,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Bishop  and 
many  other  ladies  prominent  in  Society  were  heads  of  Committees. 
This  was  a fair  by  day.  In  the  evening  there  was  a musical  and 
Dramatic  entertainment. 

This  Fair  netted  $3,059.70. 

In  the  previous  year  a Concert  at  the  Music  Hall  brought  $127 
to  the  funds  of  the  Association.  A little  later  a lecture  by  Mr. 
Hoffnung  brought  $18.00. 

$300  wras  realized  from  a Bannerman  and  Beaudet  benefit,  $100 
of  which  was  spent  for  books. 
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The  first  813  books  were  donated  to  the  Library.  The  first 
recorded  in  the  Accession  Book,  a set  of  Bancroft’s  “United 
States”,  presented  by  Rev.  S.  Dwight.  Captain  W.  Babcock  and* 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cartwright  filled  out  the  first  200.  Mr.  Cartwright  was 
always  until  his  death,  a generous  donor  to  the  Library,  which  he 
hoped  to  see  become  a Public  Library. 

The  first  books  purchased  for  the  Library  were  nineteen  works 
of  Fiction  from  Mr.  T.  G.  Thrum’s  Book  Store.  The  source  of 
supply  was  from  donations  and  an  occasional  good  opportunity  at 
Auction  until  1882.  From  that  time  on  the  majority  of  accessions 
were  purchased  of  Bancroft  & Co.,  San  Francisco — until  later, 
probably  with  the  advent  of  a new  Book  Committee,  when  other 
firms  in  San  Francisco,  and  occasionally  Quaritch  of  London  re- 
ceived orders  from  our  Library. 

While  the  Library  occupied  its  first  upper  rooms  on  Fort 
Street  the  books  were  placed  in  numerical  order  on  the  shelves, 
as  they  were  numbered  on  receiving  in  the  Accession  Book.  On 
moving  into  the  more  permanent  Library  they  were  classified,  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  each  representing  a class,  Ethics, 
Religion,  etc.,  and  R.  for  reference  books. 

A card  catalogue  was  made  of  all  books.  As  Prof.  Scott  and 
Dr.  Marques  were  to  be  in  San  Francisco  for  the  Summer  of 
1884,  they  were;  commissioned  to  purchase  books  for  the  Library 
to  the  value  of  $250.  At  that  time  there  were  but  2976  volumes. 
Not  quite  3000 — a year  later  in  October  1885,  1024  more  had 
been  acquired,  principally  by  donations. 

In  October  1886 — 1230  more.  By  that  time  a printed  catalogue 
of  the  4,730  books  had  been  printed  and  was  offered  for  sale  at 
$1.00  each.  It  was  hoped  that  the  subscribers  to  the  Library 
would  purchase  the  300  copies  and  add  to  the  Library  Fund,  but 
that  hope  was  groundless,  very  few  were  sold,  even  when  the  price 
was  reduced  to  fifty  cents.  In  1886  the  Legislative  Assembly  in- 
serted an  item  of  $1,200  in  their  Appropriations  for  purchase  of 
books  for  this  Association,  being  the  first  direct  grant  of  Public 
money  and  establishing  a valuable  precedent.  The  Government 
gave  the  land  on  hotel  and  Alakea  Streets  for  the  Library  site, 
freed  us  from  taxes,  charged  no  water  rates,  and  later  when 
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electric  lights  came  into  use  gave  us  free  use  of  the  electricity 
from  the  government  dynamo  which  lighted  the  streets.  In  re- 
cognition of  this  liberality  the  Library  gave  the  children  of  the 
government  schools  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the  Library, 
when  their  teachers  considered  them  worthy  of  it,  and  receiving 
cards  from  their  teachers  to  present  at  the  Library.  In  one  of  the 
reports  of  that  early  period  it  is  stated  that  “the  pupils  availed 
themselves  of  that  privilege  to  a considerable  extent.”  There  were 
applications  from  those  interested  in  private  schools  for  similar 
privileges,  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  with  only  one  attendant 
at  the  desk,  and  a limited  number  of  books,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  care  for  all  the  children  in  town  in  that  way,  and 
the  subscribers  as  well. 

In  1891  a new  Librarian  took  the  position  who  had  no  infor- 
mation of  the  existence  of  the  children’s  privilege,  and  pnly  dis- 
covered it  by  accident  after  quite  a time.  At  that  time  only  three 
children  took  books.  They  were  children  of  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  library,  also  a teacher  in  one  of  the  Public  Schools.  It 
appeared  to  be  a special  privilege.  On  finding  that  it  was  the 
right  of  children  in  general  whose  conduct  in  school  merited  it,  and 
having  talked  over  the  subject  with  two  teachers  who  deserve 
honorable  mention  for  their  keen  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
subject,  Miss  Harriet  Needham  and  Miss  Lilian  Brown,  each  of 
whom  made  a list  of  the  books  she  wished  her  pupils  to  read,  the 
Librarian  on  Monday  and  Friday  afternoons  set  on  two  long 
tables  back  of  the  desk  all  of  the  best  of  the  books  written  espe- 
cially for  children,  omitting  the  more  trashy  ones, — interesting 
books  of  travel  and  adventure,  such  of  the  standard  novels  as  were 
suitable  for  them,  and  when  on  those  days  they  came  from  school 
they  could  take  from  those  tables  whatever  they  desired.  If  they 
wished  for  anything  they  did  not  see,  if  suitable  the  Librarian 
would  give  it  to  them.  They  were  not  permitted  to  go  in  the  al- 
coves. Anyone  familiar  with  library  work  can  imagine  the  con- 
fusion that  would  ensue  were  that  small  army  let  loose  there.  At 
first  they  felt  themselves  much  restricted.  It  was  desired  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  only  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  and  High 
School  grades,  and  of  the  Normal  School  should  have  this  priv- 
ilege. Then,  as  it  always  has  been,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be,  un- 
less human  nature  experiences  an  enormous  change,  anything  done 
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for  the  public  benefit  is  subject  to  criticism,  and,  as  has  already 
been  said,  with  limited  attendants  (one,  the  most  limited),  books 
and  means,  it  seemed  the  only  way.  It  is  a far  cry  from  that 
humble  beginning  to  the  beautiful  and  commodious  quarters  the 
children  of  all  ages  have  in  the  Library  of  Hawaii. 

In  1892  Chaplain  R.  R.  Hoes  of  the  U.  S.  Ship  “Pensacola” 
suggested  the  forming  of  a Hawaiian  Historical  Society  with 
books  mainly  from  the  Honolulu  Library  and  Reading  Room  As- 
sociation, many  of  which  had  come  from  the  Government  Library 
and  were  already  placed  in  a room  by  themselves  as  too  valuable 
for  general  circulation,  and  used  by  those  desiring  to  look  up 
Historical  matters,  principally  Pacific  Voyages.  After  interview- 
ing the  officers  of  the  Library,  some  of  whom  were  very  enthusi- 
astic over  the  idea,  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  was  formed, 
the  condition  being  that  if  it  should  ever  be  disbanded  the  books 
should  be  the  property  of  the  Library  Association.  Chaplain  Hoes 
ransacked  the  attics  of  old  residents  for  old  pamphlets,  and  put 
in  a great  deal  of  time  in  going  over  them,  and  in  arranging  the 
books,  which  he  did  admirably.  In  the  midst  of  his  labors  came 
an  unfortunate  disaster — a torrential  storm  came.  The  building 
had  a firewall  which  formed  an  angle  with  the  roof ; the  gutter 
was  the  lower  part  of  the  angle ; a beautiful  great  wind  acacia  had 
shed  its  leaves  and  pods  on  the  roof  and  choked  the  gutter,  so  that 
the  water  stood  and  came  in  under  the  slates  in  a deluge.  All  the 
books  on  one  side  of  the  room  were  drenched.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  a lesser  degree  to  the  reference  books  in  the  Reading 
Room.  The  Library  force,  Mr.  Hoes,  the  Librarian,  and  the 
janitor,  had  difficulty  in  finding  places  to  put  the  books  to  dry. 
Mr.  Hoes  took  a large  number  to  a furnace  in  town  on  the  top  of 
which  they  soon  dried.  Those  which  were  not  taken  there  had 
small  chance — for  it  rained  every  day  for  a month.  We  scarcely 
ever  saw  the  sun’s  face.  All  this  might  have  been  averted  if  the 
plumber’s  man  who  had  been  engaged  to  inspect  the  gutters  once 
a month  had  done  his  duty.  The  beautiful  tree  was  cut  down. 

In  1895  it  was  decided  to  change  the  classification  of  the  books 
to  one  more  flexible.  The  Librarian  asked  advice  from  Mr.  Fost- 
er of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  who  recommended  the  Dew- 
ey system  of  Decimal  Classification.  It  took  some  months  to 
complete  the  work,  which  was  done  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lightfoot  who 
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was  then  a teacher  in  the  High  School.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  the  Book  Room  was  enlarged,  and  windows 
put  in  on  the  street  side,  as  it  had  been  too  dark  to  see  at  all  with- 
out an  electric  light.  The  whole  building  was  made  mosquito- 
proof  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  every  visitor  to  the  Reading 
Room. 

The  moving  of  so  many  books  on  account  of  the  deluge  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  Book  Room  necessitated  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  when  every  book 
on  the  shelves  had  to  be  taken  down  and  placed  temporarily  to  be 
again  moved  to  its  proper  place  on  the  new  shelves,  which  was 
done  uncomplainingly  by  our  excellent  janitor,  Maruyama. 

In  1910  the  Honolulu  Library  moved  to  the  Alexander  Young 
Hotel  Building  and  was  in  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  Wall  & 
Dougherty  until  1912,  when  the  books  were  moved  to  the  Car- 
negie Library  Building  on  King  and  Punchbowl  Streets,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  which  was  laid  October  21,  1911,  with  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan  delivering  the  address.  The  Library  opening  was 
on  February  1,  1913,  when  at  last  the  Public  Library  had  arrived 
in  Honolulu. 

The  Honolulu  Library  and  Reading  Room  Association  still  ex- 
ists, with  its  officers  holding  regular  meetings. 

Although  all  the  books  were  turned  over  to  the  Library  of 
Hawaii  when  it  was  opened,  the  income  from  the  old  Library 
funds  goes  for  books  for  the  new  Library.  Thus  the  two  com- 
bine. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  January,  1903,  a letter 
had  been  received  by  Prof.  Scott  from  Andrew  Carnegie’s  secre- 
tary in  regard  to  a Library  in  Honolulu.  On  further  correspon- 
dence it  was  found  that  the  Association  was  unable  to  meet  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  terms.  But  in  1909,  when  further  correspondence  was 
held,  circumstances  were  favorable. 

In  the  beginning  each  one  interested  in  the  forming  of  a Library 
gave  as  he  was  able;  Mr.  Johnson  of  his  ideas  and  services,  also 
books.  Many  gave  liberally  of  their  books  and  of  assistance  in 
.such  entertainments  as  were  given  to  raise  funds. 

Mr.  Cartwright’s  name  led  the  list  of  the  first  Board  of  Direct- 
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ors  in  1879  and  remained  on  the  Board  as  long  as  he  lived,  giving 
most  generously  of  books,  the  number  and  value  of  which  was  not 
equalled,  although  there  were  others  who  gave  many.  He  gave 
continually,  being  a constant  reader  of  interesting  books  as  they 
were  published,  and  frequently  turning  them  in  to  the  Library 
when  he  had  read  them.  He  gave  a valuable  collection  of  200 
books  on  Hawaii.  He  aided  also  with  his  business  experience  in 
caring  for  the  finances  of  the  infant  institution,  always  holding  to 
the  hope  that  it  would  become  a Public  Library.  His  death  after 
a brief  illness,  in  June,  1892,  was  a great  loss  to  the  Library  and 
the  community.  Messrs.  W.  F.  Allen  and  J.  H.  Fisher,  men  of 
integrity  and  business  experience,  were  appointed  a Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  continued  the  satisfactory  stewardship. 

Judge  A.  S.  Hartwell  of  the  original  Board  of  Directors,  placed 
his  legal  knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  Library. 

During  the  two  years  that  he  was  President  of  the  Association 
there  were  many  demands  upon  it,  especially  in  securing  the  build- 
ing site  from  the  Government.  The  charter,  constitution,  and 
whatever  else  required  it,  had  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Hyde  was  an  enthusiastic  and  energetic  worker  for 
the  Library  in  its  early  stages. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander’s  name  appears  later  in  the  records. 
His  interest  was  no  less,  and  his  advice  most  valuable. 

Hon.  C.  R.  Bishop,  although  not  a resident  of  Honolulu  for 
many  years,  remembered  our  needs  and  contributed  largely  to  our 
support. 

Prof.  M.  M.  Scott,  a reader  himself  and  trainer  of  the  young, 
looked  to  having  the  Library  enlarged  and  free. 

The  Castle  family  ready  to  further  every  good  cause,  were  gen- 
erous with  gifts  of  books  and  funds,  in  recognition  of  which  they 
were  all  made  Life  Members  of  the  Library  Association. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Rogers,  who  was  also  on  the  first  Board  of  Directors, 
was  for  years  the  actual  center  of  the  Library  work.  With  zeal 
for  the  cause,  and  love  for  the  work,  for  the  first  twelve  years  of 
its  existence  he  gave  unpaid,  time  and  labor  to  the  Library,  clas- 
sifying and  cataloguing  every  book  purchased  or  presented,  and 
keeping  a general  oversight  of  all  that  concerned  the  different  de- 
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partments,  and  when  the  Association  had  its  own  building,  of  all 
that  had  to  do  with  the  building  and  grounds. 

In  1891  he  became  much  absorbed  in  politics.  The  new  Libra- 
rian taking  the  position  at  that  time  found  a few  new  books  await- 
ing cataloguing  before  they  could  be  put  in  circulation,  and  asked 
for  the  simple  little  typewriter  used  for  the  card  catalogue,  and 
from  that  time  on,  for  the  next  twelve  years,  attended  personally 
to  the  ordering,  classifying  and  cataloguing,  being  also  a member, 
ex-officio,  of  the  Book  Committee  which  selected  books  to  be  or- 
dered. On  the  death  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  the  Libra- 
rian was  made  his  successor  and  the  salary  increased  from  $300 
to  $400  a year.  As  the  work  became  greater  and  the  funds  less 
limited  there  was  further  increase  in  the  salary.  In  1898  an 
assistant  was  required  to  catalogue  the  books  from  the  Govern- 
ment Library  which  had  been  brought  to  the  Library  several 
years  previously,  but  their  position  in  regard  to  ownership  seemed 
rather  vague.  A number  of  unskilled  assistants,  one  after  another 
were  employed  until,  in  1901,  a lady  from  the  Seattle  Library  was 
glad  to  have  employment  here  for  a while,  and  the  work  was 
finally  accomplished. 

In  1885  Queen  Emma  bequeathed  about  600  volumes  to  the 
Library.  With  them  came  a little  bust  of  her  made  in  Paris.  It 
stood  on  the  catalogue  cabinet  in  the  Book  Room.  Mrs.  Hass- 
locher,  a kamaaina,  who  had  been  living  in  Europe  for  many 
years,  seeing  it,  said  that  she  was  with  Queen  Emma  in  1865  when 
that  was  made;  that  the  room  was  lined  with  mirrors  so  that  the 
sculptor  could  see  his  model  from  all  sides  without  moving.  As 
a number  of  those  books  were  presented  to  Queen  Emma  and  had 
a personal  interest,  they  were  allowed  to  be  taken  as  a loan  to  the 
Queen  Emma  Home  in  Nuuanu. 

In  1888  the  Hon.  C.  R.  Bishop  presented  the  Fornander  Col- 
lection of  250  valuable  books  with  valuable  pamphlets  and  publi- 
cations in  paper  covers. 

The  Boys’  Reading  Room  gave  255  volumes,  for  which  the 
boys  were  made  members  of  the  Library  Association  for  four 
years. 

September  20,  1900,  a Labor  Day  Committee  offered  $200  for 
the  purchase  of  Industrial  Books  to  be  used  as  reference  books 
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in  the  Library.  The  Library  Trustees  recommended  that  it  be 
turned  in  to  the  Treasury,  and  that  the  Treasurer  request  the 
donors  to  appoint  a committee  from  the  various  trades  to  select 
the  books,  which  was  done. 

For  more  than  twelve  years  the  Librarian’s  salary  was  $25  per 
month,  while  that  of  the  Janitor  was  $40.  Mr.  Fullen,  who  held 
the  position  for  at  least  eight  years,  was  evening  and  Sunday  at- 
tendant as  well,  and  apparently  collected  the  members’  dues.  He 
was  not  a young  man.  His  lotig,  lanky  figure  shuffling  through 
the  rooms  with  the  kerosene  lamps  dripping  was  a feature  of  the 
place  not  quite  pleasing  to  some  of  the  librarians. 

In  regard  to  the  portraits  belonging  to  the  Library,  I would 
say,  in  1899,  a number  of  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Cogswell,  an  artist,  his  portraits  of  Lincoln, 
Grant,  McKinley  and  Dole,  which  had  been  hanging  for  some 
time  on  the  walls  of  the  Reading  Room,  and  presented  them  to 
the  Library  Association. 

Mr.  Cartwright’s  portrait,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Library, 
also  hung  there.  Lincoln’s  and  that  of  Judge  Lee  hung  at  the 
end  of  the  Book  Room  facing  the  Reading  Room. 

Subscribers  to  the  purchase  of  Cogswell’s  portraits  were  C.  M. 
Cooke,  J.  B.  Atherton,  B.  F.  Dillingham,  J.  B.  Castle,  G.  P. 
Castle,  S.  M.  Damon,  W.  G.  Irwin,  S.  T.  Alexander,  H.  A. 
Baldwin  and  Mrs.  Afong. 

Miss  Jessie  Kaufmann,  a visitor  in  Honolulu,  appears  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  purchase. 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS,  HONOLULU 
LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM  ASSOCIATION 


President 

George  Lucas 

T.  G.  Thrum 

A.  S.  Hartwell 

S.  B.  Dole 

A.  J.  Cartwright... 

C.  R.  Bishop 

M.  M.  Scott 

W.  D.  Alexander.. 

M.  M.  Scott 

J.  H.  Fisher 

W.  D.  Alexander. 
M.  M.  Scott 


T erm  of  Office 
Apr.  3,  1879-Sept.  6,  1879. 
Sept.  6,  1879-Sept.  6,  1880. 

1880-1882 

1882-1886 

1886-1892 

1892-1895 

1895-1896 

1896-1905 

1905-1908 

1908-1909 

1909-1910 

1910-1913 


Vice-President 

H.  L.  Sheldon 

C.  M.  Hyde 

C.  M.  Hyde 

M.  M.  Scott 

M.  M.  Scott 

M.  M.  Scott 

.W.  D.  Alexander 

M.  M.  Scott 

.W.  D.  Alexander 

C.  T.  Rodgers 

... -C.  H.  Atherton 
-W.  D.  Alexander 


The  Honolulu  Library  Association  was  no  longer  before  the 
public. 

The  Public  Library  of  Hawaii  was  opened  on  February  1,  1913. 
On  February  13,  1913,  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander  died. 


LIBRARIANS 


Miss  Anna  Woodward 

Miss  Sadie  Clark 

Mrs.  fC.  T.  Rodgers 

Miss  Nannie  Needham 

Miss  Helen  Chamberlain.. 

Miss  Addie  Peterson 

Mrs.  Osborne 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burbank..... 
Miss  Helen  L.  Hillebrand. 

Miss  Gertrude  Baker 

Miss  Edna  I.  Allyn 


. Apr. 

1,  1879- May 

31,  1884 

. June 

1,  1884- Feb. 

9,  1886 

..  Feb. 

10,  1886- Dec. 

31,  1886 

. Jan. 

1,  1887- Dec. 

31,  1887 

. Jan. 

1,  1888- Dec. 

31,  1888 

. Jan. 

1,  1889- May 

31,  1890 

. June 

1,  1890-Mar. 

31,  1891 

. Apr. 

1,  1891- May 

31,  1903 

. June 

1,  1903- Nov. 

30,  1906 

. Feb. 

1907- May 

18,  1907 

. June 

1907- June 

1927 

Miss  Allyn  died  June  7,  1927. 

Miss  Newman  succeeds  her. 

Five  of  the  twelve  librarians  resigned  to  be  married. 
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The  Defeat  of  Kamehameha,  1 796 


By  J.  M.  Lydgate 

{Read  before  the  Kauai  Historical  Society,  March,  1916,  re- 
plying to  a paper  read  by  A.  F.  Knuds en,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  in  1796,  according  to  an  aged  Hawaiian,  Kamehameha  had 
actually  landed  on  Kauai,  suffered  a disastrous  defeat  and  then 
returned  to  Oahu  and  Hawaii.  Mr.  Lydgate  refutes  the  state- 
ments of  the  Hawaiian  narrator.  Mr.  Knudsen’s  paper  zvas  pub- 
lished in  Thos.  G.  Thrum’s  Hawaiian  Annual  for  1914,  hence  Mr. 
Lydgate’s  paper  is  also  published  that  the  accounts  may  balance. 
— Secretary. ) 

Some  question  having  arisen  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kauai 
Historical  Society  in  regard  to  the  credibility  of  the  story  of 
Kamehameha’s  defeat,  at  Mahaulepu,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Kauai,  in  1796.  May  I call  attention, 
respectfully,  to  the  following  suggestions : 

So  far  as  I know  the  only  foundation  for  that  reported  defeat 
is  the  article  by  A.  F.  Knudsen  in  Thrum’s  Annual  for  1914.  The 
claims  there  set  forth  are  in  substance  as  follows : 

In  1854,  Mr.  V.  Knudsen,  desiring  to  collect  some  Hawaiian 
skulls  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  proposed  to  gather  them  at 
Mana,  whereupon  the  people  there  objected,  and  suggested  that 
he  should  go  to  Mahaulepu,  where  there  were  plenty  of  skulls,  the 
remains  of  Kamehameha’s  defeated  army.  And  then,  or  some 
time  later,  an  old  man,  Puako,  who  claims  to  have  participated  to 
some  extent  in  the  affair,  enlarged  on  the  details  of  the  battle, 
representing  that  a lone  sentinel,  standing  guard  at  Mahaulepu  at 
night,  saw  a suspicious  fleet  of  canoes  landing  on  the  beach  there. 
Straightway  he  spread  the  alarm,  with  such  effective  vigor,  that  by 
the  first  flush  of  dawn  the  news  had  spread  to  Mana  40  miles 
away.  Men  were  mustered  in  from  all  directions,  in  hot  haste, 
and  hurried  forward,  on  the  rush,  to  Koloa  where  a council  of 
war  was  held — still  in  the  night — plans  were  perfected,  the  forces 
set  in  array,  and  between  dawn  and  sunrise,  the  great  Battle  was 
fought,  the  result  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  one  half  the 
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fleet,  the  slaughter  of  some  4,000  of  the  invaders,  and  the  capture 
of  543  prisoners. 

Now  in  regard  to  this  story,  The  Skulls,  which  were  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  were  secured,  not  in  1854,  at  Mahaulepu,  by  Mr.  V. 
Knudsen,  but  in  1864  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Smith,  at  Keoni-loa,  some 
miles  farther  down  the  Coast.  There  were  very  few  skeletons  at 
Mahaulepu,  but  a great  many  at  Keoniloa,  since  the  latter  was  a 
burial  place  contingent  to  a much  larger  population. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Kamehameha’s  fleet  should 
have  selected  as  a landing  place  the  one  popular  burial  place  on 
the  coast. 

Or  did  the  one  lone  scout,  in  the  night,  on  the  hill  at  Mahaulepu, 
request  the  enemy  to  kindly  continue  on  down  the  coast  a few 
miles,  to  Keoniloa,  where  they  could  easily  be  accommodated  with 
graves  in  quantities  to  suit? 

This  man  Puako,  who  seems  to  have  furnished  the  story,  is  rep- 
resented as  12  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Battle,  1796,  which 
would  make  him  70  in  1854,  when  he  became  a luna  for  Mr.  V. 
Knudsen,  which  position  he  held  for  25  years,  we  are  told,  making 
him  95.  Isn’t  95  a little  old  for  a luna? 

In  1893,  we  learn,  Puako  retold  the  story  of  his  boyhood  ex- 
periences, connected  with  this  great  fight,  with  singular  fidelity, 
just  as  he  had  told  them  39  years  before.  In  other  words  he  was  a 
hale,  hearty,  vigorous  old  man  at  109.  Isn’t  109  a little  old  for 
an  old  man  ? 

There  are,  we  must  confess,  delightful  Homeric  qualities  of 
courage,  and  decision  and  efficiency  in  this  story  of  mobilization, 
and  transportation,  and  attack,  and  victory,  all  within  the  short 
space  of  half  a dozen  hours,  apparently,  which  smack  of  the  epic 
poem  rather  than  sober  history. 

But  more  remarkable  than  the  quality  of  the  story  is  the  in- 
credible silence  of  contemporary  history  as  to  the  facts  of  this 
remarkable  defeat. 

When  Broughton  came  to  the  islands  in  December  of  1795  he 
found  Oahu  all  astir,  with  great  preparations,  for  the  invasion  of 
Kauai,  which  Broughton  does  his  best  to  discourage,  predicting 
disastrous  failure  for  the  same. 
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A few  months  later  Broughton  returned  to  the  islands.  Nat- 
urally he  was  interested  to  learn  the  outcome  of  the  invasion, 
which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  meantime.  He  was  informed 
on  the  other  islands  that  the  attempt  had  failed  because  of  adverse 
weather  conditions,  and  the  need  of  the  army  elsewhere.  And 
when  he  came  to  Kauai,  apparently,  he  learned  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. If  it  is  credible  that  chagrin,  or  tyranny,  had  silenced  every 
voice  on  the  other  islands,  so  that  no  word  of  the  defeat  leaked 
out,  it  is  surely  incredible  that  the  people  of, Kauai  should  have 
forgotten,  or  ignored,  so  great  an  event,  which  had  happened  only 
3 or  4 months  before,  and  which  redounded  so  greatly  to  their 
credit ! 

And  when  Turnbull  visited  the  Islands,  7 or  8 years  later,  he 
found  Kauai  in  a state  of  tremulous  alarm  over  Kamehameha’s 
impending  second  invasion.  There  was  no  spirit  left  in  them,  and 
so  dead  scared  were  they  and  so  sure  of  their  own  defeat,  that 
they  had  made  elaborate  provisions  in  advance  for  flight.  No  one 
seems  to  have  recalled  the  reassuring  fact  that  they  had  licked 
Kamehameha  most  signally  only  a few  years  before ! 

When  later  the  Missionaries  came  and  made  the  more  familiar 
acquaintance  of  the  Hawaiians,  and  sought  to  gain  from  them  in 
more  detail,  and  with  greater  accuracy,  the  salient  events  of  their 
history,  by  interviewing  the  more  intelligent  and  reliable  natives, 
chiefs  and  others,  they  seem  never  to  have  heard  a lisp  of  this 
great  Battle ! 

And  what  was  not  known  at  the  time,  need  not,  perhaps,  be 
looked  for  later,  but  it  does  seem  a little  strange,  that  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  place,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  the  old 
Hawaiians,  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  down  anyway,  are 
utterly  oblivious  to  it. 

I do  not  for  a moment  question  Augustus  Knudsen’s  entire 
honesty  and  good  faith  in  the  whole  matter,  but  Puako  and  his 
other  old  cronies  were  simply  stringing  him,  and  he  fell  an  easy 
prey. 

And  finally  any  such  defeat  of  Kamehameha  at  the  hands  of 
the  Kauai  people  is  inherently  improbable  for  historic  reasons. 
Just  at  that  time  Kauai  was  all  at  logger-heads  because  of  civil 


Tablet  erected  in  1928,  on  a Building  Belonging  to 
American  Factors,  Ltd.,  on  Queen  Street 
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strife.  The  rival  factions  of  Keawe  and  Kaumualii  were  at  war, 
with  Keawe  in  the  ascendant,  and  with  conditions  most  unfavor- 
able to  prompt  and  united  action  against  the  invader,  while  the 
same  conditions  were  most  favorable  to  his  success,  since  there 
was  every  chance  that  one  of  the  contending  parties  might  turn 
traitor  and  come  over  to  Kamehameha.  Or  at  any  rate  such  divid- 
ed counsels  might  be  counted  on  to  weaken  the  defense.  This 
was  doubtless  the  way  that  Kamehameha  looked  at  it  and  this  was 
the  explanation  of  his  strenuous  endeavor  to  hurry  up  the  invasion 
before  the  conditions  changed. 
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The  Geography  of  the  Pacific  Area 


Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  Director  of  the  B.  Pauahi  Bishop  Mu- 
seum, made  an  address  on  the  Geography  of  the  Pacific  Area.  He 
could  not  find  time  to  write  out  what  he  said,  before  he  was  called 
away  on  business  to  Washington,  D.  C.  The  President  of  the 
Society  has  written  a brief  outline  of  the  address  which  Dr. 
Gregory  delivered,  and  in  addition  has  given  extracts  from  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Star-Bulletin  on  the  same  subject  in 
its  issue  of  April  18,  1925. 

Outline: 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific,  by  their  natural  characteristics,  form 
two  distinct  divisions.  The  islands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Pacific,  including  Indonesia,  Micronesia  and  the  multitude  of  is- 
lands in  that  area  belong  geographically  to  Asia.  The  islands  of 
Polynesia,  including  Hawaii  and  those  to  the  south  towards  New 
Zealand,  are  all  of  volcanic  origin  which  were  thrust  up  from  the 
ocean  floor  in  the  remote  geologic  past.  These  islands  are  in  the 
central  Pacific  east  of  a curved  line  extending  north  and  south. 

Surrounding  these  islands  in  the  central  Pacific  the  ocean  is  of 
great  depth.  There  are  no  shallow  places  between  these  islands, 
or  between  islands  in  the  same  group.  There  are  some  low  coral 
islands*  but  these  are  the  summits  of  mountains  thrust  up  in  the  re- 
mote past,  and  around  them  coral  reefs  have  been  formed. 

The  entire  evidence  obtained  from  scientific  research  is  against 
the  theory  of  a submergence  of  a continent  in  the  central  Pacific 
which  has  been  advanced  by  several  men.  It  in  like  manner  is 
against  the  theory  that  many  archipelagoes,  consisting  of  large 
islands,  have  been  submerged.  All  evidence  from  geology  shows 
that  the  islands  in  the  central  area  have  had  at  no  time  any  connec- 
tion with  the  continents  of  Asia  or  America.  The  researches  of 
botanists  and  zoologists  bear  out  the  evidence  of  the  geologists. 

In  the  area  of  the  western  Pacific  it  is  far  different.  The  is- 
lands there  belong  geographically  to  Asia.  In  the  south  west 
there  are  thousands  of  small  islands  between  which  the  water  is 
shallow,  sometimes  being  only  about  thirty  feet,  here  there  may 
have  been  a submergence.  But  in  the  central  portion  of  the  great 
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ocean  the  theory  of  the  submergence  of  a large  area  of  land  is 
untenable  according  to  scientific  research. 

Extracts  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  The  Star-Bulletin 

April  18,  1925 

Do  scientists  of  the  Bishop  Museum  support  the  theory  of  the 
lost  continent  of  the  Pacific,  variations  of  which  are  being  pub- 
lished in  many  newspapers  of  the  mainland  United  States? 

They  do  not. 

The  lost  continent  of  Mu,  according  to  Col.  James  Church- 
ward, English  explorer  and  student  of  East  Indian  lore,  sank  in- 
to the  sea  in  a volcanic  cataclysm  thousands  of  years  ago,  leaving 
the  Hawaiian  group  and  Easter  island,  both  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  torn  off  in  an  earlier  explosion,  as  its  out- 
posts on  the  north  and  south.  All  of  the  land  area  which  was  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race  and  the  seat  of  the  world’s  first  civiliza- 
tion was  destroyed,  he  says,  save  the  topmost  mountain  peaks 
which  are  known  as  the  Pacific  islands  today.  The  ancestors  of 
the  early  Polynesians,  Colonel  Churchward  states,  were  the  des- 
cendants of  the  survivors  of  the  catastrophe  who,  owing  to  the 
hardships  which  they  were  forced  to  endure,  had  reverted  to  sav- 
agery. 

Dr.  J.  Macmillan  Brown,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  New 
Zealand,  comes  forth  also  with  a theory  based  on  his  idea  that  the 
Pacific  islands  are  the  remnants  of  a once  great  empire  that  col- 
lapsed into  the  ocean  in  a series  of  cataclysms. 

Yet,  by  whatever  theories  this  idea  of  the  lost  continent  may  be 
substantiated,  Bishop  museum  scientists  who  are  working  con- 
stantly in  the  area  and  who  represent  an  institution  which  is  es- 
tablished as  a world-center  of  Pacific  investigation,  cannot  sup- 
port it  through  geological,  botanical,  or  malacological  investigation. 

“Geological  evidence,”  says  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  director 
of  the  museum,  and  head  of  the  department  of  geology  at  Yale 
university,  “gives  no  proof  that  there  ever  was  a large  area  of  land 
in  the  central  Pacific.  No  rock  has  been  found  which  could  be 
considered  part  of  an  old  continent.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
large  part  of  the  Pacific  floor  has  been  above  the  sea  since  that 
body  was  a sea. 
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Scientific  Evidence 

“It  is  established,”  he  said,  “that  the  edge  of  the  old  Asiatic 
continent  ended,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  east  of  the  Phil- 
ippine islands,  between  Borneo  and  the  Celebes  and  down  be- 
tween Java  and  the  other  eastern  adjacent  islands.  West  of  that 
line  today  all  plants  and  animals  are  Asiatic.  Geological  evidence 
is  also  clear  that,  a long  time  ago — perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning of  mammals — land  extended  through  New  Guinea  and 
New  Caledonia  to  New  Zealand  and  that  there  \vas  probably  some 
connection  to  Australia.  The  Fiji  islands,  he  continued,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  a continent  which  probably  extended  westward 
to  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides  and  may  even  have  in- 
cluded Tonga.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof,  that,  during  the 
age  of  man,  any  land  in  the  central  Pacific  was  ever  connected 
with  either  the  American  or  Asiatic  continents. 

“The  only  way,”  Dr.  Gregory  concluded,  “in  which  geologists 
will  ever  be  able  to  form  a definite  opinion  of  what  continental 
land  areas  existed  in  prehistoric  times  is  by  an  extensive  system 
of  borings  which  must  extend  through  the  coral  and  the  compar- 
atively new  levels  of  the  Pacific  islands  and  also  by  a carefully- 
planned  sounding  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.” 

Botany  Aeso  Opposed 

“The  lost  continent  theory  cannot  be  substantiated  by  botanical 
discoveries,”  says  Dr.  Forest  B.  H.  Brown,  botanist  of  the  mu- 
seum. Yet,  in  certain  Pacific  groups  there  are  indications  that  ex- 
tensive emergence  and  submergence  have  occurred  which  would 
have  tended  to  increase  the  land  areas  and  join  several  islands  of 
a group  together,  or  perhaps,  diminish  the  same.  In  the  Mar- 
quesas, for  instance,  the  plant  indicates  that  a submergence  of  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  has  occurred  and  that  it  is  still  in  progress.  In 
the  Tuamotus,  which  are  close  to  the  Marquesas,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  emergence  is  in  progress.  Thus  changes  in  emergence 
and  submergence,  we  find,  may  be  confined  to  rather  local  areas. 

“We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a closer  land  connection  ex- 
isted at  one  time  between  South  America  through  Antarctica  to 
New  Zealand  and  some  land  areas  in  that  vicinity  because  of  the 
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fact  that  certain  South  American  plants  like  the  Colobanthus,  an 
ancient  member  of  the  pink  family,  are  distributed  in  a different 
species  from  the  Andes  through  Antarctica  into  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  original  land  area  in  Antarctica  has  probably  been 
greatly  decreased  by  submergence.” 

Once:  LivSS  Isolate^ 

Dr.  Brown  mentioned  the  example  of  a certain  plant  found  on 
Laysan  island  in  the  northwest  Hawaiian  archipelago  which,  in 
similar  forms,  is  found  farther  westward  in  the  same  group  as 
well  as  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Each  variation,  he  says,  is  a de- 
parture from  its  original  form  in  the  days  when  the  islands  in  this 
part  of  the  archipelago  may  have  been  less  isolated  from  each 
other  than  at  present. 

“From  about  20  years  study  of  the  land  shells  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands,”  says  Dr.  0.  Montague  Cooke,  Jr.,  malacologist,  “the 
theory  that  not  only  the  Hawaiian  islands  but  that  other  land 
areas  in  the  Pacific  were  once  united  seems  not  only  possible  but 
probable,  but  I cannot  believe  that  a large  continent  has  ever  ex- 
isted and  that  it  lasted  until  the  evolution  of  the  human  race.  The 
supposition,  then,  is  not  that  there  was  a great  continent  in  the 
Pacific  in  prehistoric  days,  but  that  there  were  connecting  land 
masses. 

“If  there  had  been  such  a continent,”  he  said,  “ endemic  species 
of  mammals,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  would  be  the  rule  on  all 
islands.  The  entire  absence  of  endemic  species  of  these  verte- 
brates tends  to  show  that,  if  such  a mass  of  land  ever  existed,  it 
undoubtedly  disappeared  before  such  types  of  vertebrates  were 
evolved.  The  animals  of  the  land  shells  of  strictly  endemic  gen- 
era of  the  Pacific  are  of  primitive  types,  and  the  higher  evolved 
continental  types  with  more  specialized  anatomy  are  almost  en- 
tirely lacking.  Discussions  on  the  distribution  of  insects  in  this 
area  seem  to  show  that  groups  of  the  more  ancient  types  of  in- 
sects are  lacking  and  that  a large  land  mass  is  not  necessary  to 
account  for  the  present  distribution  of  this  form  of  life. 

Connected  by  Ridge: 

“From  the  present  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  snails  it 
would  seem  that,  rather  than  a large  continent  having  existed  at 
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one  time,  it  is  more  probable  that  some  of  the  groups  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific  were  connected  by  ridges.  The  composition  of  the 
groups  in  lines  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  what  were  parallel  chains  of  mountains  similar  to  the 
Rockies  and  Sierra  Nevadas. 

“At  present,*’  Dr.  Cooke  continued,  “our  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  shells  seems  to  suggest  that  such  change  took 
place.  However,  with  what  little  we  know,  it  appears  as  though 
the  drift  theory  of  distribution  does  not  wholly  explain  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  distribution  of  snails. 

“The  genus  Partula  is  known  at  present  to  occur  only  on  is- 
lands which  are  least  partly  composed  of  volcanic  materials.  Why,” 
he  said,  “if,  as  some  persons  believe,  these  snails  drifted  at  some 
period  from  the  Asiatic  or  American  continents  to  all  parts  of  the 
Pacific,  could  not  they  have  drifted  in  later  days  across  a channel 
four  or  five  miles  wide  from  a volcanic  island  to  one  composed 
of  limestone? 

“However,”  Dr.  Cooke  concluded,  “until  more  adequate  collec- 
tions are  made  in  botany  and  conchology  and  many  more  islands 
have  been  visited,  the  idea  of  connecting  land  masses  will  remain 
only  a theory.  The  work  of  collecting  the  land  faunas  and  floras 
cannot  be  delayed  too  long,“  he  stated,  “as  the  disappearance  of 
forests  is  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  valuable  evidence.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  work,  aside  from  making  collections,  is  to 
procure  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  bottom  of 
the  Pacific,  and  I cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  such 
work.  Until  we  can  form  a picture  of  what  the  bottom  of  the 
Pacific  ocean  looks  like,  all  theorizing  will  be  based  on  insuffi- 
cient evidence.” 


Copper  Tablet  erected  by  Lord  Byron,  Commander  H.  M.  S.  Blonde, 
1825,  on  the  Hill  above  Kaawaloa.  (Picture  is  reduced  size.) 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Historic  Sites 


At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  So- 
ciety the  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  a committee  on 
historic  sites,  the  duties  being  to  interest  people  in  the  marking  of 
such  sites. 

It  was  due  to  a visit  of  the  President  to  Kauai  that  the  His- 
torical Society  there  appointed  a committee  to  secure  the  erection 
of  a monument  to  mark  the  first  landing  of  Captain  James  Cook 
at  Waimea  on  January  20,  1778.  The  result  of  the  work  of  this 
committee  is  that  a monument  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3,000  is  to  he  put  in  place,  to  be  ready  for  dedication  when  the 
celebration  of  the  discovery  of  these  Islands  takes  place  in  Aug- 
ust, 1928. 

In  1825,  Lord  Byron  of  H.  M.  S.  Blonde,  and  his  companions, 
erected  a post  in  the  small  heiau  about  a mile  from  the  landing  at 
Kaawaloa  on  the  hill  where  the  flesh  of  Captain  Cook  was  taken 
from  his  bones.  A pile  of  stones  was  built  at  the  base  of  the 
post.  Secretary  Henriques,  accompanied  by  Thomas  C.  White, 
visited  this  heiau  and  found  that  the  original  copper  plate  was 
still  in  existence  and  in  place,  but  loose.  They  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
the  heiau  and  removed  the  plate  which  was  brought  to  Honolulu 
where  it  was  burnished.  The  committee  then  secured  funds  from 
friends  and  had  a plate  made  with  an  inscription  saying  that  the 
original  plate  has  been  preserved.  Both  plates  have  been  set  in 
a rock  on  the  face  of  the  heiau  in  a frame  with  plate  glass  to 
protect  them  from  injury.  A photograph  of  the  original  plate  is 
reproduced  on  another  page. 

The  committee  some  months  ago  called  on  William  Searby  of 
American  Factors,  Ltd.,  and  suggested  the  desirability  of  placing  a 
tablet  on  the  old  building  on  Queen  Street,  Waikiki  of  the  offices 
of  the  company,  formerly  the  Court  House  and  Parliament  House 
of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.  The  Directors  of  American  Factors 
approved  the  request.  A tablet  was  ordered  on  which  was  the  in- 
scription stating  that  in  this  building  Prince  Lunalilo  was  elected 
King  and  also  Chief  Kalakaua,  on  which  latter  occasion  a riot  oc- 
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curred  which  was  quelled  by  the  assistance  of  troops  from  the 
U.  S.  warships  Tuscarora  and  Portsmouth  and  the  British  war- 
ship Tenedos.  The  tablet  has  arrived  and  has  been  erected. 

The  committee  is  also  interested  in  securing  the  marking  of 
other  historic  sites. 

It  was  due  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  a per- 
sonal visit  of  the  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  to 
Kealakekua  Bay,  that  the  Captain  Cook  Sesquicentennial  Commis- 
sion has  arranged  for  the  placing  of  a bronze  tablet  at  the  water’s 
edge,  as  near  the  spot  where  Cook  fell  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
it  from  reliable  evidence. 

The  committee  corresponded  with  the  committee  of  the  Kona 
Civic  Club,  and  had  personal  interviews  with  its  members,  in  rela- 
tion to  marking  in  an  appropriate  way  the  place  where  Captain 
Cook  read  the  burial  service  at  the  grave  of  William  Whatman, 
seaman  of  the  Resolution.  This  was  the  first  recorded  Christian 
service  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  local  committee  has  ar- 
ranged to  erect  a simple  monument  with  a bronze  tablet  at  the 
heiau  where  the  records  say  the  burial  took  place.  The  tablet  will 
bear  an  inscription  prepared  by  the  committee  of  this  Society,  and 
the  monument  will  be  dedicated  at  the  time  of  the  celebration. 

Henry  B.  Restarick, 
Edgar  Henriques, 

Committee. 
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1 50th  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  Hawaii 
by  Captain  Cook 


By  Bishop  Henry  Bond  Restarick  and  Albert  Pierce  Taylor 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii,  by  a Joint  Resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, is  to  celebrate,  in  August,  1928,  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  these  Islands  by  Captain  James  Cook,  R.  N. 
That  discovery  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
from  what  followed,  it  is  of  special  significance  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  is  of  great  interest  to  the  English  speak- 
ing countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific. 

In  January,  1778,  Captain  Cook,  on  his  way  from  Tahiti  to 
Bering  Straits,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a passage  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  discovered  the  archipelago  which  he 
named  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  honor  of  his  patron.  On  Janu- 
ary 20,  he  anchored  his  two  ships,  the  Discovery  and  the  Resolu- 
tion, off  Waimea,  Island  of  Kauai,  and  landed  on  the  same  day. 

With  the  discovery  commenced  the  recorded  history  of  Hawaii, 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  beginning  of  American  interests 
in  the  Islands.  After  Cook’s  unfortunate  death  on  February  14, 
1779  at  Kealakekua  Bay,  Island  of  ITawaii,  during  his  second 
visit,  the  two  vessels  sailed  for  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  there 
laid  in  a stock  of  furs,  which,  when  they  called  at  Canton  on  their 
way  home,  they  sold  at  a very  large  profit. 

When  the  account  of  Cook’s  last  voyage  was  published,  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  The  adventurous 
merchants  of  England  and  America,  when  they  learned  of  the 
possibilities  of  a lucrative  trade  in  furs  between  the  Northwest 
Coast  and  China,  were  eager  to  have  a part  in  it.  In  1785,  Hana, 
an  Englishman  in  a 60-ton  vessel  was  at  Nootka  Sound  purchasing 
furs,  and  in  1788  the  Lady  Washington  and  the  Columbia,  from 
Boston,  were  there  on  the  same  business.  Nearly  all  of  the  ships 
engaged  in  this  trade  called  at  one  of  these  Islands  for  supplies 
and  many  wintered  here. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  trace  the  growth  of  American  interests 
in  Hawaii,  but  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  fur  and  sandal -wood 
trades,  the  coming  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  whaling  industry, 
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all  did  their  full  part  in  developing  those  interests  until  they  be- 
came dominant.  It  should  be  distinctly  remembered,  however, 
that  all  of  the  factors  which  enhanced  the  influence  of  Americans 
in  Hawaii,  grew  out  of  the  discovery  by  Captain  Cook,  and  the 
publication  of  his  third  voyage.  Navigators  of  several  countries 
had  traversed  portions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  before  the  time  of 
Cook,  Spanish,  English  and  Dutch  had  sailed  its  waters,  but  the 
commerce  of  America,  north  of  Mexico,  with  Hawaii,  the  Orient, 
and  thence  to  the  Atlantic  States  and  England,  began  a few  years 
after  the  death  of  Cook. 

It  was  the  trader,  Gray,  on  the  Columbia  who  discovered  the 
river  which  he  named  after  his  ship,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  Oregon  country,  which 
now  includes  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.  It 
was  enterprising  and  adventurous  American  seamen  who  began 
the  trade  between  Oregon  and  California  and  Hawaii  and  brought 
the  attention  of  Americans  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  lands  of 
the  Continent  washed  by  the  Pacific.  It  was  American  enterprise 
which  made  these  Islands  the  focal  point  of  the  immense  business 
of  whaling.  As  a natural  sequence  to  all  these  circumstances,  dat- 
ing from  1778,  Hawaii  to-day  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  is  not,  then,  an  isolated  event  which  we  are  to  celebrate  in 
1928,  it  is  the  beginning  of  an  era  affecting  not  only  Hawaii,  but 
in  increasing  way,  the  whole  American  Nation.  It  was  with  these 
things  in  mind  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society,  held  in  the  early  part  of  1925,  Bruce  Cart- 
wright brought  up  the  subject  of  taking  steps  to  have  the  coinage 
of  a memorial  fifty  cent  piece,  and  possibly  the  issue  of  a series 
of  stamps.  Albert  P.  Taylor,  who  had  for  some  time  had  the 
matter  in  mind,  and  had  published  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
local  press,  spoke  of  the  advisability  of  having  a fitting  celebration 
of  the  anniversary.  He  suggested,  that  through  the  authorities  of 
this  Territory,  the  Federal  Government  should  be  approached, 
and  that  through  the  proper  channels,  Great  Britain  should  be  in- 
vited to  participate,  and  to  send  a man-of-war,  and  since  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  had  been  annexed  to  Great  Britain  by 
Cook,  that  they  should  be  invited  to  send  representatives,  as  also 
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Canada  because  of  intimate  association  with  the  early  history  of 
Hawaii. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  other  times  and  in  June,  1926.  at 
a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society,  a preamble 
was  read  setting  forth  the  desirability  of  having  such  celebration, 
the  passing  of  resolutions  favoring  it,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  to  con- 
fer with  him  on  the  subject.  This  committee  consisted  of  Henry 
B.  Restarick,  President  of  the  Society,  Edgar  Henriques,  its  Sec- 
retary, Ralph  S.  Kuykendall  and  Albert  P.  Taylor,  Trustees,  and 
Commander  Victor  S.  Houston,  U.  S.  N.,  a member. 

In  due  time  an  interview  was  held  with  the  Governor,  and  he 
was  heartily  in  favor  of  holding  the  celebration,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards appointed  a committee  to  prepare  a tentative  program, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  so  that  he  could 
present  the  matter  to  the  Legislature,  which  was  to  meet  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1927.  The  committee  consisted  of  those  whose  names  were 
given  above,  with  the  addition  of  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory  and 
Bruce  Cartwright. 

The  subject  was  presented  to  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, at  its  meeting  in  1926,  by  Bishop  Restarick  and  Albert  P. 
Taylor,  and  it  was  commended  as  a laudable  and  worthy  object. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  had  a number  of 
meetings,  and  prepared  a report  for  him,  which  he  used  in  his 
message  on  the  subject  to  the  Legislature.  This  report  also 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Joint  Resolution,  which  was  adopted  by 
both  houses  towards  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  preamble  of  the  Joint  Resolution  set  forth  the  reasons  for 
its  adoption,  the  last  paragraph  being  as  follows : 

“Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  should  cele- 
brate the  150th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  these  Islands  by 
Captain  Cook,  in  a manner  to  do  honor  to  this  bold  and  intrepid 
son  of  a friendly  nation,  and  to  celebrate  the  development  of  this 
archipelago  to  its  present  position  in  this  great  commonwealth  of 
ours ; 

“Now,  Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii : 

“That  a Sesquicentennial  Celebration  of  the  discovery  of  these 
Islands  be  held  during  the  week  of  August  15th  to  19th,  1928, 
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and  that  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  respectfully  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  extend  a formal  invitation  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  asking  their  participation  by  send- 
ing a man-of-war,  with  delegates  representing  the  Dominions  most 
interested,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  be  asked  to  send  rep- 
resentatives for  the  occasion,  with  the  presence  of  such  units  of 
the  United  States  fleet  as  may  be  spared,  and 

“Be  it  further  resolved ; That  the  Governor  request  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a suitable  series  of  postage  stamps,  commemorating  the  dis- 
covery of  these  Islands,  and  the  issuance  of  a 50  cent  coin.” 

The  Legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  a com- 
mission of  five  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion, and  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  celebra- 
tion. The  Governor  appointed  on  the  commission,  Col.  Curtis  P. 
laukea,  (formerly  Chamberlain  to  King  Kalakaua),  Victor  S. 
Houston,  Henry  B.  Restarick,  Albert  P.  Taylor  and  Bruce  Cart- 
wright. The  Commission  elected  Edgar  Henriques,  Executive 
Secretary,  and  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory  and  Prof.  Ralph  S.  Kuy- 
kendall as  members  of  an  Advisory  Committee,  these  advisors  to 
have  all  the  privileges  of  commissioners,  except  voting. 

The  Commission  met  weekly  and  carefully  considered  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  program,  and  the  preparation  of  the  budget.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  the  Governor  appointed 
the  Kauai  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  take  charge  of  management 
of  the  celebration  on  Kauai,  and  the  Kona  Civic  Club  to  manage 
affairs  on  Hawaii.  These  organizations  have  made  preliminary 
plans,  and  have  entered  into  the  work  with  interest. 

Bruce  Cartwright  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
procuring  designs  for  the  coin  and  the  postage  stamps.  He  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  voluntary  services  of  Miss  Juliette  May 
Fraser  who  submitted  drawings  which  were  accepted,  and  handed 
to  the  Governor  who  later  took  them  to  Washington. 

Albert  P.  Taylor  was  made  a committee  on  publicity,  and  he 
has  done  much  work  in  this  line,  both  locally  and  for  newspapers 
on  the  mainland. 

Bishop  Restarick  and  Edgar  Henriques  were  the  committee  on 
transportation  of  guests  to  Kauai  and  Hawaii,  and  the  Inter-Is- 
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land  S.  S.  Co.  has  offered  favorable  terms  for  steamer  fares,  and 
for  automobile  service  on  both  Islands. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory  and  Ralph  S.  Kuykendall  were  appoint- 
ed to  correspond  with  capable  men  with  a view  of  obtaining  them 
as  speakers  on  the  several  occasions  when  addresses  are  to  be 
made. 

On  the  departure  for  duties  at  Washington  of  Victor  S.  Hous- 
ton, who  had  been  elected  Delegate  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Governor  appointed  Dr.  Gregory  as 
commissioner  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Houston  had  been  acting  as  chair- 
man of  the  commission  and  on  his  resignation,  Col.  Curtis  P.  Iau- 
kea  was  persuaded  to  act  in  that  capacity.  James  Frank  Woods, 
(whose  wife  is  the  widow  of  Prince  J.  K.  Kalanianaole) , was  ap- 
pointed as  advisor  when  Dr.  Gregory  was  given  a place  on  the 
Commission. 

The  tentative  program  is  briefly  as  follows : 

On  August  15,  there  will  be  a reception  to  the  officers  of  the 
war  ships  and  guests.  At  8 P.  M.  departure  will  be  made  for 
Waimea,  Kauai.  On  arrival  next  morning  a procession  will  then 
go  to  the  monument  to  Captain  Cook,  which  will  be  erected  by 
the  people  of  Kauai,  plans  for  it  have  already  been  adopted.  After 
an  address  there  will  be  Hawaiian  music  and  an  entertainment. 
In  the  afternoon  automobiles  will  take  those  who  can  go,  to  Wai- 
mea canyon  and  other  points  of  interest.  The  party  will  embark 
at  Ahukini  in  the  evening  for  Honolulu,  arriving  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th. 

The  day  will  be  spent  seeing  sights  in  Honolulu,  and  departure 
will  be  made  at  8 P.  M.  for  Kealakekua,  Hawaii.  On  arriving  at 
Kealakekua  Bay,  the  ship’s  boats  will  convey  the  officers  and 
guests  to  Kaawaloa,  where  a British  officer  will  place  a lei  on  the 
Captain  Cook  monument.  Then  there  will  be  dedicated  a tablet 
at  the  water’s  edge,  on  the  spot  where  Cook  fell,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  from  what  the  Commission  considers  reliable  author- 
ity. The  Bay  will  then  be  crossed  and  a monument  will  be  dedi- 
cated near  the  spot  in  the  heiau  where  on  January  29,  1779,  Wil- 
liam Whatman  was  buried  at  the  request  of  the  king.  Captain 
Cook  himself  read  the  Burial  Service,  this  being  the  first  record- 
ed Christian  service  on  land  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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At  noon  luncheon  will  be  served  at  Honaunau,  and  later,  those 
who  can  go,  will  be  taken  by  automobiles  to  the  Volcano  House, 
where  they  will  pass  the  night.  Next  day  they  will  be  driven  to 
Hilo  and  take  the  steamer  for  Honolulu,  where  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  their  arrival  a historic  play  will  be  given  at  Hamoamo, 
Waikiki,  where  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  entertained  in  1869. 

Next  day  there  will  be  a meeting  where  addresses  will  be  de- 
livered by  selected  speakers  on  the  relations  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  and,  if  possible  on  relations  with 
Russia. 

To  make  this  celebration  a notable  affair,  the  Commission  hopes 
to  receive,  and  no  doubt  will  receive,  the  cooperation  of  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  the  Islands,  and  other  organizations.  Al- 
ready, here  and  elsewhere,  people  have  become  interested  in 
Hawaiian  History.  There  has  also  been  aroused  a sense  of  the 
importance  of  marking  historic  places.  We  have  found  beyond 
a doubt  that  the  original  post  and  copper  plate  are  in  place  as  put 
up  by  Lord  Byron  in  1825,  on  the  hill  above  Kaawaloa,  where  the 
flesh  was  taken  from  the  bones  of  Captain  Cook.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  preserve  the  plate  by  inserting  it  in  a stone  on  the  heiau. 

The  people  of  Kauai  are  going  to  spend  a goodly  sum  on  the 
monument  at  Waimea,  and  for  other  expenses.  The  Kona  Civic 
Club  is  prepared  to  do  its  part,  for  the  Commission  has  been  in- 
structed by  the  Attorney  General  that  the  funds  at  its  disposal 
cannot  be  used  for  some  of  the  entertainments  planned.  As  ex- 
ample the  Commission  can  pay  for  officers  and  guests  at  a luau, 
but  not  for  others  who  may  partake  of  the  feast.  If,  therefore, 
some  financial  assistance  may  be  needed  for  entertainment  in  Hon- 
olulu, it  is  hoped  that  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Commission. 

Honolulu  has  been  on  the  map  several  times  of  late,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  this  celebration  will  bring  before  the  world,  as  nothing 
else  could,  the  importance  of  Hawaii,  its  unique  history,  its  wond- 
erful development,  its  political  evolution,  and  its  commanding 
position  from  a commercial  and  military  point  of  view. 

Governor  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  of  Hawaii,  personally  took 
to  Washington,  the  request  of  the  Cook  Commission  that  the 
State  Department  extend  a formal  invitation  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  for  that  government  to  participate  in  the  celebra- 
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tion,  and  to  send  warships  to  represent  the  nation,  and,  if  possible, 
to  have  descendants  of  Captain  Cook  and  Lord  Sandwich,  after 
whom  Cook  named  the  islands  he  discovered,  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, to  make  the  voyage  on  the  warships. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  a most 
acceptable  guest  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  if  he  would  accept 
an  invitation  to  attend  the  ceremonies. 

The  Commission  plans  an  extensive  exhibit  of  Cook  Memora- 
bilia. Commissioner  Cartwright  has  proposed  that  the  large  col- 
lections of  Cook  relics  in  England  and  France  be  assembled  at 
one  place,  classified  and  catalogued  and  then  placed  aboard  a war- 
ship, to  remain  on  that  ship  for  the  round  voyage,  and  be  exhibit- 
ed aboard  while  the  vessel  lies  at  one  of  Honolulu’s  many  million 
dollar  wharves. 

Invitations  are  also  being  extended  to  the  Governments  of  Can- 
ada, New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  participate  and  send  official 
representatives. 
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